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Baumanière, of Les Baux, France, beckons you 
with Gigot d'Agneau en Croüte and Canadian Club 


Proud feudal princes ruled this valley once. “A race of eagles,” the 

Provencal poet Mistral called them. Here, in Les Baux, they fought and feasted. 
Today you, too, can feast here. A popular dish at Baumanière is stuffed leg 

of lamb, flavored with Madeira wine and cooked in puff pastry. Also awaiting 
you is galantine of duck. Banon cheese. Chicken in bouillon. And, of course, 
Canadian Club, in short ones before dinner, tall ones after. 


Why this whisky's universal popularity? It has the 
lightness of Scotch and the smooth satisfaction of 
Bourbon. No other whisky tastes quite like it. Try 
Canadian Club—the world's lightest whisky—this very 
evening. It's “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


Introducing two of the most radical changes in Volkswagen history. 


Did you notice thot the heodlights are 
vertical now instead of leaning back o 
bif? That doesn't make the car look any 
better. But it makes the road look better 
by making the lights o little brighter. 

And thot little hump in the back? We did 
that to hold the license plate up straight 
so the police can read it better. (Sorry. 

What you won't notice without driving 
the new model ore the big improvements. 

The engine hos been enlorged ta o fe- 


Can you spot them? 


rociaus 53 horsepower. Thot only adds 3 
mp.h. to the top speed. Because we put 
most of the additional power where it 
would make the engine accelerate faster, 
turn slower and lost even longer. 

Now that the VW is getting to be such 
a ho! car, we put in o couple of things to 
slow it down. Dual brokes. 

The front wheel brokes ore completely 
independent of the reor wheel brokes. So 
if you ever lost the front wheel brakes, 


you could still stop the back of the cor. 
(Which cutomatically stops the front too.) 
The new VW also hos seat belts, back- 
up lights ond recessed door handles as 
standard equipment. In fact, this year we 
made so many changes on the VW that 
we thought we'd better make one more. 
We wrate"Volkswagen" on 
the back of the car to be sure 
everybody would know what 

it wos. 


- S, 4-way cold relief 


1 Stop shivering and start living in h.i.s Wool Outerwear. iste sniffles with the C.P.O. Jacket. Shirt styling, 


Take this Zip Hood linebacker, with long zipper front dashing epaulets, two breast flap pockets and split 
and split sides and sherpa lining, for example. $25. sides.Sherpa-lined for both warmth and looks.$19.95. 


breasted with authentic styling touches like the 
notched oval collar. Quilt-lined. $19.95. 


3 Stamp out the virus bug. This Pea Coat is double- 4 Nothing to sneeze at is the Wagon Master Attached 


hood, pullover styling, full side zipper, leather 
laces. $22.95. h.i.s, 16 E.34 St., N.Y.10016 


(If none of these work, try chicken soup) 
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PLAYBIL GENTLEMEN, consider 

the gifts at hand and 
be glad. rrAvBov this month is as full to 
bursting as was the firs Thanksgiving 
table, with fine features. appetizing pic 
torials plus an appropriate sampling of 
things of interest 10 the urban male. 

"The special lucidity that always char- 
acterizes the work of PLAYBoy regular Nat 
Hentoff is evident in this November's The 
Supreme Court. Nat's long-standing intcr- 
est in constitutional law was at least in 
part refreshed by an incident that oc 
curred when he was doing a story about a 
street gang in New York's Chelsea neigh- 
borhood: “One of the kids—and this was 
one the schools had said couldn't learn— 
for some reason started to talk to me 
about the Thompson decision with which 
I lead off the piece. It was amazing how 
thoroughly he knew it, and his ability 
to apply it was sophisticated, too (and 
surdonic)—'It's good to know that some- 
body's making rulings like that,’ he said, 
"but wy to explain them to a cop. In 
any case, I expect those nine men in 
M ington would be both heartened 
and challenged to know that their work 
is being scrutinized from the sweets." 

Leading a trio of short stories wide. 
ranging enough to satisfy the most. cath. 
olic of appetites is Herb Gold's The 
Ancient Company, which moves swiftly 
from the memory of Nazi Germany to 
the death of one man. Literary critic 
Granville Hicks has said that Gold dares 
to look for heroes, and finds them in 
unlikely places, among which, certainly, 
is the world of his latest story. 


RUSSELL 


William Saroyan's 
in his native Fresno and dealing with 
the Armenian characters only he c 
completely realize. is that r 
American examination of 
cence that treats its subject with no hint 
of preciosity. Paperback editions of My 
Name Is Aram, The Human Comedy 
and a collection of Bill's earlier plays arc 
being reissucd this fall, and (notwith- 
standing his note to us that his main 
avocation is "avoiding writing") new 
Saroyan plays and stories are in progress. 

A Most Miraculous Organ, by Ray 
Russell, is a surprisestudded tale of what 
can happen when the dead past is 
brought back to life. Ray. who lives in 
the Beverly Hills home once occupied by 
William Faulkner. reports multiple ac 
tivities; the imminence of a new book, 
Unholy Trinity, to be published simul- 
taneously in the U.S. and England. 
co-authorship of a play, The Man Who 
Said No; and work on a filmscript of 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, Come to Me, My 
Melancholy Dane—one of two Shake- 
n spoofs by Ray that have de- 
lers—rcached the musical 
stage at Monterey (California) Peninsula 
College during the past summer. 

Among the most striking photograph- 
ic features to appear in the pages of 
PLAYBOY is The Hallucinogenic Hotel 
Room, based on a sequence from The 
Defector, starting Montgomery Clift. 
Clift’s death last summer after the shoot- 
ing of what first-viewers are calling his 
bes film was a sadly ironic loss to the 
industry and to his friends. 


BOURJAILY 


From  outdoorsman-novelist. Vance 
Bour whose The Ninth Upland 
Game Bird presents possibilities for a 
Thanksgivingfeast tie-in we'll avoid 
comes word of the early-1967 publication 
of his first novel in six years. Dial Press 
will be the publisher (title is The Man 
Who Knew Kennedy) 

Admirable as the League may be here 
in America.” Danish-born author Jack 
Lind writes of The Sexual Fre 
League, “it would have been wasted on 
my fellow Danes, whose views on sex are 
well known and entirely laudable. In a 
sense, I feel sorry for the League members, 
who are toiling to put across a philoso- 
phy that has long been a fait accompli 
in Scandinavia; but then Denmark is, of 
course, an old kingdom, where people 
have had a longer time to mature.” 

November promises winter, the joys of 
which are caught in the warm invitation 
of Sue Batchelor's cover smile and then, 
at greater length, in Skiing Europe, a 
pictorial slalom through the most cele- 
brated and skiworthy slopes and spas of 
the Old World, Bringing it all home to 
PLAYBOY was photographer Mary Koner, 
shown above flanked by two of our mod. 
athletes. The shot was taken in a St 
Anton coffeeshop in the middle of an 
eight-week jaunt during which, Marv 
tells us, he “drove 3000 miles, slept in 35 
different beds and ate in at least 100 res- 
taurants,” in pursuit of the 8000 trans 
parencies from which our feature was 
culled. "English is supposed to be Eu 
rope's second language," Marv said, "but 
if T hadn't been able to get by in the 
major native tongnes—and if rrAvnov's 
reputation wasn't as secure as it is im 
Europe—I wouldn't have been able to 
give adequate directions to my lovely 
amateur models.” 

But if this month promises winter, it 
remembers, too, the girls of summer, and 
we won't lock anyone in stocks for start- 
ing his feast with heady wines such as 
No Cover, No Minimum, a look at the 
nuder look in feminine fashions, or Cali- 
fornia-dreamish Lisa Baker, November's 
Playmate. The board is spread, gentle 
mcn, with more delights than we have 
space to mention—so dig inl 
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Mercury unleashes COMgar...untamed elegance! 


Untamed elegance! That's Cougar—an entirely new kind of road animal from Mercury. With a 
European flair to its styling. With standard features found until now only in expensive cars. Examples: 
concealed headlamps, standard! Sequential rear turn signals, standard! A 289 cu. in. V-8, standard! 
Bucket seats, standard! Walnut-grained steering wheel, standard! Stick shift, full-width rear seat, standard! 
The newest safety features, including dual braking system, all standard! Above all, Cougar is a lithe, 
contemporary car, with the kind of excitement that runs through the entire '67 Mercury line. The price? 
People at previews have overguessed it by $1,000! We believe [—— 1 

Cougar is the best equipped luxury sports car you can buy | kd Mercury | 


for the money. See your Mercury dealer. See if you don't agree. Cougar excitement runs through the whole Mercury line! 


1966 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Four cheers for Schlitz! No other beer comes 


near this taste. How come? Schlitz travels 
1,174 careful steps down the road to 

real gusto. And that makes it the most 
carefully brewed beer in the world. 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 


“Nothing else quite measures 
-PE 
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Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon 


THE ELEGANT 8 YEAR OLD 


Photographed at Blind Brook Polo Club, Purchase, New York ‘STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86.8 PROOF - HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORA, RL. 
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THE DEATH OF GOD 

You are probably quite aware of the 
vast number of clergymen who consider 
your magazine “must” reading. Thank 
you very much for articles like the Rev- 
erend William Hamilton's The Death of 
God in your August issue, Please keep 
up the good work in supplying the 
public with perspective on controversial 
issues. 


The Rev. Charles A. Grube 

Synod of the Chesapeake 
United Presbyterian Church 

Baltimore, Maryland 


J found Dr. William Hamilton's arti 
de on the “death-of-God” controversy 
very fine. It was quite coincidental that 
only a day or so after a lecture-discus- 
sion session during my summer studies 
here at Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, during which I became interested 
in reading The Playboy Philosophy, 
PLaynoy appeared with Hamilton's arti 
de. I could use your August issue in 
my classroom to illustrate an aspect of 
rLAYBoY of which most of the people in 
my profession are totally unaware. 

Father John Shechan, S. M. 
Chairman, Department of Theology 
De La Salle College 

Washington, D. C. 


The Death of God by Reverend Wil- 
liam Hamilton is pleasant reading to 
those of us who have been born but 
once. With the frost of common sense, 
he demolishes the God who will damn 
forever the honest unbeliever and the 
one who happens to be mistaken in his 
opinions. Jt appears that Hamilton has 
firmly and forever given up the God 
who judges people according to their 
belief, and affirms in effect that the wick- 
edness of human beings must be ascer- 
tained by their acts. Dr. Hamilton's 
ideas deserve the commendation of every 
honest person. 

Charley Greer 
San Bernardino, California 


Jf by publishing The Death of God 
you have helped clear some of the confu- 
Sion, it will be well worth while. Even 
though Hamilton's article is a bit foggy 
at times, it does at least attempt to 
define his position, Perhaps the strong- 
est criticism of the piece could be leveled 


at the question of suffering. Hamilton 
takes suffering as an indication that God 
is dead, pleading that “the terrible bu 
den of suffering our time has witnessed. 
can be ascribed to God only by turning 
him into a monster.” Vl go with Hami 
ton part of the way: Our time has faced 
suffering and danger beyond that of any 
other time—or at least suffering on 2 
more massive scale. Yet the same 
ment might have been made by those 
who had survived the plague, or small 
pox. centuries ago. 

However, unlike the survivors of those 
dread plagues, who ascribed their misery 
to God and went on worshiping Him be- 
cause they were conditioned to do so, we 
could not. And if we ascribed the fam- 
ines in India, the last two wars and the 
next one, along with atomic power, to 
Gol, we'd be unable to say anything else 
but that He is dead. 

"The simple fact is that thinking Chris- 
tians don't ascribe these things to God at 
all. Our concept of God as creator is all- 
indusive, vet He is not responsible for 
cvil. Sounds like a circular argument? Tt 
is, unless you see what's at the heart of 
it. We feel that God created man (let's 
not debate how He went about it) for a 
purpose. That purpose is love—between 
man and God, and therefore also be 
tween man and man. Yet in order to 
accomplish this, God introduced the cle- 
ment of free will. If we take a look at 
the suffering of our day, we'll find that 

terms of natural disaster and illness, it 
is no worse than the suffering of any oth- 
er day. What makes today worse is that 
man, using his free will, has introduced 
untold new ways to make his fellow man 
suffer. Shall we ullerings to 
man, the milton says— 
"turn him into and declare 
that man is dead? 

The Rev. Arthur M. Hale, 
Second Pastor 

Emmanuel Lutheran Church 

Racine, Wisconsin 
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The artide by Dr. Hamilton on the 
death of God is the most cogent state- 
ment of the Christian position I have 
encountered. However, in suggesting 
possible Christian replacements for the 
dead God, he mentions the human com- 
munity and Jesus, the man. In so doing, 
he is again resigning the most precious 
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Anything goes when you use IT'S CRICKET TM Exceptional men's toiletries. 
Aftershave, 4 oz. $3.50. Cologne, 4 oz. $4.50. Gift sets from $8.00. 


Available in drug stores and cosmetic departments of department stores only. 


Another fine product of Kayser-Roth. 


benefit of the death of God—man’s total 
individual freedom. By declining the re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of a new 
moral and ethical meaning and leaving 
this function to someone other than 
himself, man denies that he is able to 
stand alone, to accept his new status as 
creator. To make God's death meaning- 
ful, the individual must now accept him- 
self as an undetermined agent with the 
urgent necessity of confaring meaning 
on a world now deprived of builtin 
moral and ethical foundations. It is 
man's greatest challenge, but it cannot 
be met by substituting one prefab moral- 
ity for another. 


Mrs. Bonnie Moreland 
Santa Ana, California 


Thanks to pLaynoy and Dr. William 
Hamilton for the clearest presentation 
to date of the current “death-of God" 
school of thought. I can apply to the 
reading of the article what the author 
applies to the divine demise: "Ir is an 
emotional event, in the guts.” However, 
there's much to feed the mind as well, 
and this is where Hamilton misses the 


mark, for four reasons: 


1. The author insists that the “death 
of God" is an event, in contrast to a 
“nonevent,” but what he portrays does 
not meet the specifications of an event 
His answer to the reasonable question 
"When?"—like Gaul—is divided into 
three parts: the Incarnation, the 19th 
Century and "just now." The Incarna- 
tion was just “the beginning of the 
death of God"; for Hamilton says "the 
coming and death of Jesus makes God's 
death possible." Then he says that “the 
19th Century lives that reality and in- 
structs us to do the same.” As for “just 
now”: "It is our turn to understand and 
to accept." 

2. ""Death of God’ sounds . . . arro- 
gant," says Dr. Hamilton. It is arrogant- 
And this because it is naively and geo- 
centrically parochial, as preGopernican 
in its presuppositions as those of the 
most thoroughgoing fundamentalist. If 
there ever was a God, He has been 
the God of the whole universe. It is 
presumptuous indeed for carth men 
even to suggest that circumstances in a 
tiny fraction of a small span of existence 
of this relatively insignificant planet 
around an unimportant star in our local 
galaxy have downed the God of the 
universe. 

3. "Radical" as Hamilton and those 
of similar mind are in dispensing with 
God, they are simplistic indeed—to the 
point of sounding like evangelicals and 
fundamentalists—in declaring "as the 
center of the Christian faith a relation 
of obedience and wust directed to Je- 
sus.” In his article, Professor Hamilton 
seems entirely innocent of the complexi 
ties involved in affirmations of the his- 
torical Jesus ("Jesus, the man,” to use 


CAMEL FILTERS 


born rich in that great Camel heritage of real taste 


These men were born rich—rich in their: 
enjoyment of a lonely stretch of beach 

at sunrise. And ina completely different way, 
Camel Filters were born rich rich in that great 
Camel heritage of real taste and quality. 
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No other can compare in quality and richness of flavor. 
This is the one to try, for this is the one... 


The fragrance for 
single-minded men. 


Created for Men by Revlon 


Extra dry with a twist of lemon. 
Never sweet. Never obvious.Cologne, 
After-Shaveand scented accessories. 


Hamilton's phrase and emphasis) that 
have come to light through at least a 
century of vigorous New Testament cit- 
icism. But conservative religionists who 
indulge in simplism about Jesus have at 
least a more coherent basis for their fo- 
cus on him: an inherent connection be- 
tween Jesus and the ultimate ground of 
all being. And if Hamilton is going to 
bypass Biblical criticism, he should be 
troubled by the fact that there have 
been attributed to his “focus of obedi- 
ence, the object of trust and loyalty, the 
meaning I give 10 love, my center, my 
meaning" these words: “Why do you call 
me good? No one is good except God 
alone” (Luke 18:19) and “the Father is 
gr than I" (John 14:98). 

4. Hamilton's Jesolatrous atheism is 
ill-supported by his touching reference 
to Auschwitz. He says, "It was Christians 
who did the work at Auschwitz, and 
their God became impossible after they 
had finished.” He ignores the faith of 
the countess victims: They, by and 
large, believed in God—the same one lor 
Jews and Christians. 1t was their mur 
rs who believed in Jous. Yer Ham 
ton accepts Jesus but rejects God 

Last fall, when Christopher S. Wren 
was interviewing me for Look and 
turned to the subject of the death of 
God as an “evem,” his photographer- 
companion, Bob Lerner, instinctively 
raised his camera and asked: “How did 
we miss that story?” If Hamilton were a 
reporter, even a very average city editor 
would turn down a story so unsupported 
by verifiable dara. In short, no story. Be- 
cause no event. 

The Rt. Rev, James A. Pike 

Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions 

Santa. Barbara, California 

Dr. Hamilton replies: 

‘Jim Pike, always more. impressive in 
what he does than in what he writes, 


cannot be dull, even when he writes hast- 
ily, Three brief comments on his re- 
marks might be in order. 

“On Pike's first point: I don't know 
which is funnier, his conviction. that 
there is a normative definition of ‘ewent 
that can be used as a test for all other 
uses of the word or his confidence in a 
Look photographer as a 
commentator, (Pike should tell his pho- 
tographer friend that he's been photo- 
graphing ‘the death of God' for years.) 
Surely Pike's recent stay in Cambridge 
has reminded him that ‘event’ can be a 
complex and odd word and that no sim- 
ple definition is available. The radicals 
mean ‘death’ in the phrase. ‘death of 
God, but it is used more like ‘death’ in 
"we die daily’ than in ‘my canary died 
yesterday.’ "Death oj God’ is a metaphor, 
an event, a lan 
these categories. is messier 
to clarify than Pike imagines. 

“On arrogance, Pike's second point: 
Why is it arrogant to try to clarify an ex- 


theological 


wage. event, and each of 


and harder 


perience of the death of God asa fact of 
one's own participation in his time. and 
not arrogant to claim that the Christian 
tod is the God of the whole universe? 
Surely intellectual arrogance is closer to 
this sort of claim to universality than to 
the radicals. self-acknowledged limited 
and parochial 
of what we know: 
Arrogance is the violation of this. pre- 
cepi. Any of us is liable to it, whenever 
we are not content to retreat into a pri 
vale confessional fantasy, and whenever 


sion. “We can only speak 


Camus has written 


we make serious claims about the truth 
of our work. 

“On Bishop Pike's third point: Can 
it be that he really believes "historical 
criticism’ has decreed that no ane can 
make a historical statement about Jesus? 
If he does hold this, he's been even 
further away from his books than it ap- 
pears. The rhetoric about fundamental: 
ism is just aggressiveness laking the form 
of hostility, and he should be ashamed 
of it 

“How profound of Pike to have dis 
covered that Jesus talks about God in 
the New Testament! Does this shatter 
radical theology? Hardly. Jesus talks. 
about demons, too, and about the end of 
history and the coming of the Son of 
Man. Does Pike infer from all this that 
we have to hold to these First Century 
ws in the same way Jesus did? Of 
course not. Is there any necessary reason. 
then, why filial dependence on God the 
Father may not be one of those First 
Century ideas, like demon possession 
and the Apocalypse, appropriate then 
but not transferable to us? 

“Jim Pike is one of the authentic dis- 
turbers of Israel's peace in our midst, 
and we need him. But in this superficial, 
irritated and bombastic mood, we do not 
recognize the pow 
courage of the man. Surely those whom 
the establishment: dislikes should be a 
little less careless in commenting on one 
another's work. I still think that Pike is 
one of the canniest spokesmen [or tradi- 
tional theology that we have around, 
and his letter merely shows that Homer 
can nod. Pike 
having theologians on his left as we are 
in having them on our right.” 


vi 


, good sense and 


should be as relaxed at 


Frantic survival tactics of an obsolete 
clergy -old 
racker of. selling 
rates, are becoming funny in a nauscat- 
ing way. For 2000 years the Bible was 


the søle theological authority for shush- 


seeking ro prolong its 
lvation at exorl 


ing the nagging doubts of prospective 
converts, Finding these threadba 

myths inadequate in dealing with an 
edugued public, Reverend William 
Hamilion turns to Hemingway, Haw- 
al Pasternak for succor. While 
powerlul 


thorn 


these writers could conceive 
fictional characters, they have no beter 
luck than the compilers of Biblical tales 
in materializing a living, ranting dei 
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If you love music and convenience, enjoy 
new Admiral “Flight Deck” solid-state stereo. 
Its the ultimate in stereo! 
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How the 


martini got its 
first name 


People have kept calling @§ for one gin by 
name. As a matter of taste. In the martini, 
nothing else matters. Just that identifiable 
taste. It was created by the Burrough 
family in London, long before the 
martini was invented. They still taste 
each day’s distillation. Still number 
and keep a record of each bottle. 
To make sure martini men 
get the excellence they call $S 
for in the Beefeater martini. 


BEEFEATER. 


First name for the martini 


FROM ENGLAND BY KDBRAND, NY + 94 PROOF » TRIPLE DISTILLED + 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


fes 


Using the theologian's most effective 
tool of complex verbosity to confuse the 
issue, Hamilton offers ten versions of the 
death-of-God theory. Only one could 
possibly be right. None is. A review of 
history reveals not the faintest evidence 
of an omnipotent and paternalistic intel- 
ligence. The God isn’t dead: 
He never existed. 

Without a master to glorify, there re- 
mains no excuse for raising millions to 
erect churches, schools and meddlesome 
foreign missions. Church ch did 
such a disgraceful job of caring for the 
poor and the unfortunate that the Gov 
ernment bad to take over this endeavor 
What reason can preachers now advance 
for being maintained in slothful indo- 
lence? 

Impiactictl as always, the pseudo- 
intellectual types who are drawn to the 
clergy fail to realize that any change in 
their basic pronouncements is a. confes- 
sion that everything that went before 
was only a pack of lies used to govern 
the ignorant masses, Certainly the digni 
ty, respect, short hours and liberal pay 
olfered by the ministry provide a power 
ful appeal to the slothful and incompc- 
tent. But, for heaven's sake, why can’t 
they be satisfied to turn their feeble tal 
ents toward honest work, like the rest of 
us? 


Nat Agnew 
Nogales, Arizona 


It is probably true that the epitaph 
"God is dead" is written on the tomb- 
stones of many Americans’ faith. But 
that we can now get on with the job of 
climinating human pain or creating so- 
cial justice doesn't follow from. Hamil 
ton’s postmortem. Even less cogent is 
the argument that with God out of the 
way, the teachings of Jesus can be 
revitalized. 

Rabbi Roger E. Herst 
The Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
London, England 


Congratulations on the excellent qual- 
ity of the writing in your m: This 
includes. Reverend Hamilton's article. 
That 1 old Catholic, Voltaire, once 
said: “If God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent him.” That seems to 
be what is going on today. With a 
wild cry of “Freedom now,” the Godis- 
deaders break from traditional restraint, 
smash the old idol and immediately start 
building a new one. Let us hope that 
man, in his new-found omnipotence, 
will do a good job. 

M. Winslow Chapman 

Memphis, "Tennessee 


T read with interest Reverend William 
Hamilton's exhortations that we swap 
our moral petticoats for the humanist 
cummerbund, an idea I find somewhat 
pawky, since most educated people I 
know have already made the switch. My 
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throw it in the washing machine. Save your gentle handling for the ladies 
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objection to the “deathofGod” busi 
ness is simply that it makes funcral-par- 
lor custodians of us all. If we bury Him, 
let us bury Him completely, and include 
His theologians. This business of trading 
Christian brotherhood for humanistic 
brotherhood makes a cathedral of biolo- 
gy. I can see no reason for calling anoth 
er man my brother simply because his 
father is dead. 


Anthony C. Winkler 
Walnut, California 


I very much enjoyed The Death of 
God. I find it thoughtful and to the 
point. 1 wonder if 1 could get 40 or 50 
copies: I wish to use it as a discussion 
source with college students here at 
Central State University. 

The Rev. Leon Johnson, Director 
United Christian Fellowship 
Central State College 
Wilberforce. Ohio 

Copies me on the way. 


HUNT CLU 

I was interested. 10 note the August 
interview with H. L. Hunt. You have 
scored a coup in getting him to talk so 
freely. 


Sol M. Linowitz 
Rochester, New York 
Our thanks to Xerox International's 
chairman Linowitz, soon to be profiled 
in PLAYBOY's “On the Scene.” 


Your excursion into the mind of H. L, 
Hunt was like a trip to a strange and 
distant planet, inhabited by hobgoblins 
and bogeymen bent on (horror of hor 
rors!) causing Mr. Hunt to be deprived 
of a couple of billion dollars. Surely all 
patriotic, God-loving Americans should 
stand together to prevent the Socialists, 
Communists and criminals from stealing 
Mr. Hunts hard-earned money. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a 
political and economic philosophy con- 
taining les social rcsponsib than 
that endorsed by Mr. Hunt It seems 
incredible that a single individual could 
control such wealth and sull remain so 
illdisposed to its constructive use. 

The shallowness: of Hunt's ideas, the 
thinly veiled racism he exhibits and 
the unthinkable selfishness he shows in 
the use of his money, to me are the best 
arguments I have seen to date for the 


establishment of a socialist economic 
system. 
Herbert R. Millar 
Brooklyn, New York 
PLAYBOY introduction said things 
about me that sound too good to be 


true. I told your interviewer if he would 
publish my answers to his questions 
without deletions, you could make me 
out as a dangerous right-winger in your 
introduction, which was not to be dis- 
closed to me. Evidently you did not ac 
cept my invitation, or else you would 
have found something worse to call me 
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than “a damned hick . .. under whose 
hand everything turns to gold or to con- 
Te was already well known 
and nowa- 


communism is termed “controversia 
On page 53, rrvmov clected. to m 


funds are 
diverted into the general fund. I believe 
that although the funds are first deposit- 
ed in the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Prust Fund and the Federal 
Insurance Trust Fund, these 
s must purchase Government 
bonds with the funds, which again 
s the beneficiary dependent on the 
Government's power to levy and collect 
taxes. The proceeds of the bonds the 
become part of the general fund, which 
pays for the inefficient War on Poverty, 

teful foreign aid and scores of frivo- 
lous projects, some as small as cold-drink 
ads. 


HLL. Hunt 
T » Texas 

We appreciate Mr. Hunt's appraisal 
of the objectivity of our introduction 
and hasten to point out that we didn't 
call him “a damned hick”; we merely 
quoted. someone who did. 

Though what Hunt says about Social 
Security is true, several implications of 
his statement need clarification. All So- 
cial Security receipts do go into trust 
funds (now not two but four, since two 
new Lrusts were set up to handle Medi- 
care receipts), but, according to a recent 
report of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, only “trnst-fund receipts not 
needed for current disbursements are în- 
vested in Goverument securities.” When 
the Social Security trusts purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds, as Hunt says, “the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds then become part of 
the general jund.” This is more than 
just a bookkeeping transaction, because 
the interest on the bonds—which now 
approximates five percent—goes back to 
the Social Security trusts, to provide ad- 
ditional money for current Social Secur- 
ity payments, While the general fund 
finances most current. Government op- 
erations—including those Hunt regards 
as "inefficient" or “Jrivolous’—the So- 
cial Security trusty are administered as 
entirely separate entities, by a board of 
13. businessmen and economists, whose 
nevally regarded as consera- 
ative. The bonds held by the trusts are 
legal instruments of credit, with the full 
faith of the Government pledged to their 
repayment. Financial analysts view such 
Government bonds as the safest of all in- 
vestments. 

During the Depression, the framers 
of the Social Security Act considered 
allowing the Social Security trusts to 
invest their money in the open market 
—in stocks, corporate bonds, real estate, 
etc, But the framers concluded that this 
wonld permit the Government—through 
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the administrators of the Social Security 
drusts—lo exercise an awesome and unde. 
sirable influence in the private securities 
market. This is why the Social Security 
trusts are required 10 invest their excess 
revenues in Government bonds, Their 
regular purchases also help provide an 
orderly market for the bonds that the 
Government issues from lime to time to 
raise money and to stabilize the economy. 
While this makes the trusts indirectly de 
pendent on the Government's taxi 
power, the only alternative, short of com 
peling with individual investors in the 
private securities market, would be to let 
the funds lie idle. Even in times of no 
inflation, this would deny Social Security 
taxpayers interest on the money taken 
from them. At current interest rates, 
with the Social Security trust funds ap. 
proximating 20 billion dollars, the loss 
would be about one billion dollars an- 
nually. 

When Hunt questions the wisdom of 
investing Social Security money in Gov- 
ernment bonds, he implicitly questions 
the ability of the Federal Government to 
survive. The Government's ultimate 
collapse may be close to reality in some 
apocalyptic minds, but most financial ex- 
peus agree that it is an unreasonable 
premise on which to base Federal fiscal 
policy. 


Thank you for introducing me to my 
newly ac quired real-life hero. Until now, 
I had to be satisfied with Ayn Rand's 
fictions] character John Galt; but now I 
have H. L, Hunt, 


Robert L, Giclow 
Maricua, Georgia 


Should the United States lose its battle 
with communism, it will be the H. L. 
Hunts who bring about the downfall. If 
our supposedly affluent bourgeois arc 
mentally degenerate, politically provi 
cial and economically sellinterested. as 
Mr. Hunt, we have nothing to fear from 
either Red China or Russia. The revolu- 
tion will take place internally. 

Len McCulloch 
Detroit, Michigan 


It is ironical and truly pathetic that the 
"richest man in the world," Mr. Hunt, 
is rich in only one sense: materially! 

Alan Segal 

Ted Bulotti 

San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


"SCRAP.GOAT" OSWALD 

I was quite interested in the article by 
PLAYwoy interviewing H. L. Hunt. Many 
pertinent questions were asked of H. L. 
Hunt by rrAvnoY, 

Mr. Hunt has bee 
pating in certain aspects of the assassina 
tion (so have many other)—only they 
know lor sure, 

“Nearly all of the rumors I have heard 
How fortu- 


accused of. partici 


regarding me are untrue—" 


nate that H. L, Hunt has the privilege 
of defending himself and the power to 
back up his statements. You will note 
that Lee Harvey Oswald, my late son, 
was deprived of that right. He was EXE- 
CUTED by Jack Ruby while in police 
custody still proclaiming his innocence. 
Millions of Americans saw the shooting 
and heard him shout, “I don't know 
what this is all about; I haven't killed 
Jack Ruby pulled the trigger 
shat I want to know is—who gave 

that order! 
"In these hazardous times, people owe 
it to themselves to find out the facts on 
: e! How 
since 
in nearly 
ork, I find the facts 


three years of hard 
to b 

My son was a SCAPEGOAT. He, him- 
self stated, “I am a scapegoat.” This 
quote of his is documented 

My son was also a SCRAP-GOAT. 

Yes, I coin a new word for Webster's 
dictionary, as the many thousands ol 
written words are mere speculation and 
secondhand theories and opinions 1 
can tear up into scraps of paper by the 
tons, 

A few minutes after arrivi 
land Memorial Hospital 
"Texas, that awful Sunday, November 
963, and having been escorted by the 
doctors to view my late son's body, I 
made this statement, as documented in 
Volume 1, Page 162, Hearings before the 
Commission, Washington, 


"So while leaving the room, I said to 
the police— think someday you will 
your heads in shame, I said, “I 
nd know some facts, 
sung hero of 
this episode, And I, as his mother, in- 
tend to provide this if I can.’ And with 
that I left the room,” 

The “Lone Asasin Theory” is not 
accepted by most. open-minded Ameri- 
cis. The Warten Report is based on 
the findings of a closed-minded approa 
and for that reason their ruling will 
someday be overruled. 

And all the paid performers will not 
make it so!!! 


Marguerite ©. Oswald 
Fort Worth, Texas 


FOND OF FONDA 

1 haven't reached Sol Weinstein's On 
the Secret Service of His Majesty the 
Queen im your August issue, because T 
can't get past the Jane Fonda pictorial. 
Tm a fast reader but a slow looker. She's 
My estion for your 
an interview with Miss Fon- 
. discussing her political views, and 
four pages of nude photos of H. I 
Hunt. Anyway, I should get to Sol Wein- 
sein by Rosh Hashana, If not, Happy 
New Year, 


, New York 
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URSULA'S PORTRAITS 

I represent Ben Stahl of Sarasota, the 
artist mentioned in your July pictorial 
report on Ursula Andress, While Mr 
Suhl did, in fact. paint a portrait of 
Miss Andres in connection with the 
movie Four for Texas, the painting 
shown in rLAYBOY was not his. Mr. Stahl 
feels that his reputation is injured by 
this reference and he asked me to request 


that you set the record straight 
Richard W. Cooney, Attorney 
Sarasota, Florida 


Happily. I sce my full-length portrait 
of Ursula Andress reproduced in your 
July issue. Unhappily, I observe that 
Stahl is credited. 
ly, Mr. Stahl bad been com 
missioned and he did, indeed, paint a por- 
trait of Miss Andress. Robert Aldrich, 
the producer-director of Four for Texas, 
subsequently decided that a different ap: 
proach, with a period look, would be 
more desirable. Miss Andress generously 
consented to an additional posing session, 
and I did the portrait you published. 

William George 
Los Angeles. California 

PLayBoy apologizes Jor the confusion 

and is happy to set the record straight. 


Two similar, life-sized paintings of the 


unadorned Ursula Andress were used in 
the filming of “Four for Texas,” in which 
she starred with Frank Sinatra, Dean 
Martin and Anita Ekberg. The first of 
these (shown with (he real Ursula), 
painted by Ben Stahl, was damaged dur 
7 gh-and-tumble scene with the 
Three Stooges, so producer-director Ald. 
rich ordered a second version (bottom), 
painted by William Geo 
reproduced in our July pictorial, “Ur- 
sula," and incorrectly credited to Stahl. 


which was 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


mid the mounting official and edito- 
A ial outcry against the perils of LSD, 
we came acos a column—by humorist 
Arthur Hoppe of the San Francisco 
Chronicle—that takes a refreshingly 
fresh and funny view of the psychedelic 
syndrome. For the edification of inter 
ested readers. we reproduce it here 

In the furor over LSD and other hal- 
lucinating drugs, our leaders have i 


nored the discovery of à new ‘thrill pill 
which threatens to destroy utterly our 


present way of life, The new drug 
known as LS-MFD, was first isolated and 
synthesized by the noted. researcher. Dr. 
Tom Hicks Hs major ingredient is a 
leading anti-acid compound and it can 
be made by any high school chemistry 
student. 

"What are the insidious effects of LS- 
MED on the thrill seeker who ingests as 
little as 100 milligrams in sugar cube? ‘It 
causes him, said Dr. Hicks with a sup 
pressed shudder, ^to experience reality." 
Already, there is a rapidly growing 
group of users, known as ‘alka-heads,” 
who show an almost religious devotion 
to the effects of the drug—an experience 
they describe im their argot as 'w 
where you arc’ or ‘turning off’ Here, in 
the words of one alka-head, Homer T. 
is what such a ‘stay’ can be like 

“I had a tough day at the office. So 
when D got home 


V 


I decided 10 take a 
stay. Nothing happened for about 90 
minutes. And then this indescribable 
feeling came over me. The first thing I 
did was to get up and turn oft the televi- 
sion set 


Then 1 poured my martini 
down the sink and went out into the 
back yard. Vd never really noticed be- 
fore how sun-warmed the earth is in the 
late afternoon and how a leaf is made 
and the way a cabbage moth flies, It was 
beautiful. 

"My wife asked if I was going bowl- 
ing and I said no, because it really 
didn't make sense to knock over pins 
with a ball for hours on end. I said I'd 
rather go downtown and look at people. 
1 did and it made me a little sud the way 


nobody looks in your eyes. But I was 
very excited to see how many different 
kinds of people there are—old. young, 
rich, poor. Every single one of them 


different! I went home, kissed my wile 
ppily with my children and 


played ha 
went off 

“Unfortunately, as sometimes hap- 
pens, Mr. T. suffered brief, recurring 
periods of reality for several weeks Tol- 
lowing. One occurred at the office during 
a conference to think up a new slogan 
lor a stick-type deodorant. He was fired. 

"Not only can LS-MED cause un pleas. 
ant aftereffects, but it can also result in a 
bad stav^ In one such case the user 
picked up a newspaper while he was 
turned. off. He was found Jater wander- 
ing down the sret in a daze muttering 
‘We're REALLY killing REAL people 
in Vietnam.” 

“Thus, 
leaders for cracking down on LSD and 
other mindexpanding drugs, the spread- 
ing use of LSMFD poses a far greater 
threat, Not only will it wipe out the 
great television, alcohol and bowling in- 
dustries, but its potential for 
psychic damage is far greater, Most of us 
are unquestionably conditioned from 
birth to survive hallucinations. But 
who's equipped to face reality?” 


to sli 


p without a seda 


while society applauds our 


causing 


Ies reported that all openings for 
“Electronic Instructors” were immediate- 
ly filled after the Packard Bell Elec- 
tronics job-corps center in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, that closed, 
This position offers a challenge to suc- 
ceed with 16-22-year-old female popula- 
tion where traditional methods have not 
been successful.” 


ran an ad 


Unnecessary topic of a recent biology 
colloquium at the University of Roches- 
ter: “Some Population Consequences of 
Cannibalism.” 


The following inswuaions are printed 
on the wall of a dilapidated elevator in 
Tokyo's Ichigaya Youth Hi Now. 


ion in 


your destination button of the sta 
the car is pushed from the doors of the 
and gates perfectly 
closed, and so attain your desires auto- 
matically. Please, shut  perfecdy the 
doors of the entrance and the car gate 
surely after you used. In case of Emer- 
ency, give notice to an official in charge 
with the BELLbuton after pushed the 


entr the car 


nce 


Emergency stor-button. However, hands 
olt these. buttons." 

To whom it may concern: Anyone 
caught molesting butterflies in Pacific 
Grove, California, is subject to a fine of 
$500 and a jail term of up to six months. 


Even Steven Department, Just Deserts 
Division: According to an item in the 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Grit, three 
men quietly lined up at the box-office 
window of the Mavan "Theater in. Den- 
ver, paid the one-dollar admission fee 
and walked in. Once inside, the three 
drew guns, forced their into 
office and robbed the manager of the 
evening's total receipts: three dollars 


the 


way 


Our Washington correspondent. in- 
forms us that à new grallito has appeared 
wall of the seventh-floor men's 
ret room in the State Department. It 
‘The CIA put V. D. germs on this 
seat.” Beneath this inscription 
has scribbled, "You mean this 
bugged? 


on a 


reads: 
toilet 
someor 
place i 


Just the News, Please: A story in The 
Atlanta Journal ended: “When the crew 
drilled into the ground to test the equip- 
ment, they struck oil—not enough to 
make any women on, but oil noncthe- 
less. 


We dont blame the pedigreed bull 
that took one look 


a passing wuck in 
Morwenstow, England, not long ago and 
promptly smashed down a fence, raced 
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across a field and plowed headlong into 
the side of the vehicle, toppling it over. 


a ® The truck was loaded with instruments 
ng 18 eo er for the artificial insemination of cows 


Premed students may be interested to 
learn that a seminar conducted for doc 
tors by the New York State Asociation of 
Trial Lawyers included a session reassur- 
ingly entitled "Successful Techniques in 
Medical Malpractice.” 


PLAYBOY 


Even the most skilled Trivia experts, 
2 who breezed through our recent Playboy 
medo After Hours quizes with nary a blunder. 
Tur, are apt to stumble over these three 
innocentlooking questions: (A) What 
English Leather was the name of the 3700-year-old charac 

^ ter played by Boris Karloff in The 
Mummy? (B) What was the name of the 
princess he loved? (C) What was 
connection with tana leaves? If you an- 
swered (A) Kharis; (B) Ananka: and (C) 
He drank a. potion extracted from these 
“leaves of life" in order to keep himself 
alive—you're wrong on all thice ques- 


...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50...the BATH SOAP, $3.00 tions. Kharis did pursue the reincarnated 
the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 Ananka throughout The Mummy's 
the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 Hand (1940) and several sequels, his lust. 

..the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00...the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50 fueled constantly by tana leaves. But the 
„the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1,50.. the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION nal star-crossed lover in the original 
and DEODORANT STICK, $3.00.. other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 Mummy (1932) ee ea abate 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY ent sarcophagus entirely, had no. truck 
Ser oe aera ho-tep. 
and loved a princess with the cacophonic 
cognomen of Anckesenamon. Inciden- 
tally, although Im-ho-tep had reached the 
sedate age of 3700 years when exhumed, 
Kharis was a teeny bopper by compari- 
son, being a mere 3000. This may explain 
t why Im-ho-tep kept rapturizing rather 
platonically about his girl's ka (the 
fourth soul), while Kharis had more 
= z 

The North Platte, Nebrask: 
EXPENSIVE |. as 
column the following oficial commu. 

niqué: "Saturday 6:32 Pat, 400 block of 
= Fast Tenth, woman reports man has 

and IS been in her bed. Unable to determine 
H xact nature of her complaint.” 

Greek second fiddles had their day re- 
cently when the astrology column in the 

M ke rs Athens Daily News ran the following bit 
a of advice 10 persons born under the sign 
of Taurus (the bull): “Don't lay favor- 


S ats on Mei 
WV. M K- ites. Try to make an arrangement that 
D ark: will please all.” 


Tele 


Made from an original old Academic Freedom Department: Ac 
style sour mash recipe by cording to a ciren TE. 
H committee report on Petaluma Junior 
DEG Bill Samuels, fourth genpor High's med program, “A 
Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof tion Kentucky Distiller. school nurse is in attendance one day a 

week. In addition to handling the nor- 

24 90 Proof + Star Hill Distilling Co. + Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky mil traffic of ill students, she investigates 


Do you have what it takes 


to joinThe Underground? 


Tf you're adult, literate and adventur- 
ous; then keep reading. Grove Press and 
Evergreen invite you to join the only club 
of its kind for people like you. 

As you know, the literary scene has 
never been the same since 1959, when 
Grove published the first American edi- 
tion of Lady Chatterley's Lover. A year 
later, we made it possible for you to read 
Henry Miller's classic Tropic of Cancer 
without traveling to Paris. 

Before, after and in-between, Grove 
continued to offer the new generation of 
new writers here and abroad a forum for 
their work. 

Writers such as Samuel Beckett, 
Harold Pinter, Brendan Behan, Alain 
Robbe-Grillet. Books such as William 
Burroughs’ Naked Lunch; Robert 
Gover's $100 Misunderstanding; John 
Rechy’s City of Night. 

Grove's growth kept pace with a new 
generation of readers and freed a new 
band of contemporary writers. Both 
groups began turning to us in large num- 
bers, and out of a need to provide a forum 
for these emerging writers, we created a 
new magazine, Evergreen Review. 

From the start, Evergreen was bold, 
provocative and pioneering. It was also 
consistently a leader in introducing the 
freshest, most exciting writers of the post- 
war period. And still is. For example, the 
latest issue includes Jerry Tallmer's assess- 
ment of Lindsay's impact on New York 
and vice versa: Four new poems by Allen 
Ginsberg: Spotlight on Marigold Flagg, 
a full-color spoof on the half-nude photo 


le 
yan 
“heade 


essays usually found in the magazines for 
men only; more on Phoebe Zeit-Geist; 
and more. 

Evergreen provides a platform for the 
best of the new writing and art—and has 
enlarged the audience for it. That's why 
we're making it practically painless for 
you to get Evergreen. 

If you agree to subscribe to Evergreen 
at the regular subscription price of $5.00, 
we'll make you a present of any one of 
six exceptional books in their original 
Grove Press editions. 

Select any of these books free! Story of 
O, Pauline Réage’s extraordinary novel 
that is possibly the most famous under- 
ground clasic of our time. Or get free the 
complete works of Maquis de Sade (with 
Justine, Philosophy in the Bedroom and 
other writings) 

Another free choice is The Nightclerk 
by Stephen Schneck. This first American 
winner of the international Formentor 
Prize is a wild, outrageously funny, 
deadly serious novel called by The New 
York Times, “masterful, a literary phe- 
nomenon, and one of the year's best.” Or 
select The Olympia Reader edited by 
Maurice Girodias, an illustrated anthol- 
ogy of the best from Paris’ famed Olym- 
pia Press—with special emphasis on ma- 
terial never before published in the U. S. 

Another choice is Eros Denied, 
Wayland Young's examination of the aw- 
ful mess the Western world has made of 
sex and why healthy sexual attitudes are 
so difficult. The sixth choice isa complete 
facsimile edition of a classic work first 


Evergreen, 80 University Place, N.Y., N.Y. 10003 
Gentlemen: I am adventurous, literate, adult and wish to take ad- 
vantage of your offer which entitles me to a year's subscription to 
Evergreen (6 issues), a membersh 

and one of the books listed below. I understand, as a member of the 
club, Lam not obligated to buy any more books. 

[ Enclosed is my check for $5. 
Thave checked my free selection below. 

D Eros Denied, Wayland Young (Free, $7.50 value) 

LJ The Marquis de Sade (Free, $15.00 valuc) 

D Manual of Classical Erotology, F C. Forberg (Free, $7.50 valuc) 
E] Story of 0. Pauline Réage (Free, $6.00 value) 

C] The Nighiclerk, Stephen Schneck (Free, 

D The Olympia Reader, edited by Maurice Girodias (Free, $12.50 value) 


produced in 1884 and never before avail- 
able to the general public; Fred. Chas. 
Forberg's Manual of Classical Erotology, 
a unique collection of the erotic writings 
of Ancient Greece and Rome. 

Any one of these books is yours free 
with a year's subscription (6 issues) to 
Evergreen. And with it comes still an- 
other benefit—available only to subscrib- 
ers of Evergreen: Membership in the new 
Evergreen Club. 

Membership doesn’t obligate you to 
buy another book. Honest, not another 
book. Membership does make available 
the best contemporary books for less 
than you pay elsewhere. 

These are the books that the big, best- 
seller oriented book clubs don't offer 
to their mass membership, books like 
those published by Grove Press in the 
past few months—Barbarella, the French 
comic strip for adults; 49/, the book 
that inspired the world-famous Swedish 
movie; and William Burroughs’ new 
novel, The Soft Machine. 

Each month our editors will select a 
book they feel is worth owning and read- 
ing, and we'll send you a monthly news 
bulletin telling you about the book. 

If you want the book you don't have to 
do anything. If you don't, just send back 
the self-addressed card that will be in- 
cluded. 

But remember, you don't have to buy 
any of them, as long as you live. 

How can you lose? 

Fill out the coupon now, and welcome 
to the Underground. 


» your ncw Evergreen Club, 


[Please bill me. 


5.00 value) 


Name, 
Address — 
City. 


Zip. 
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THE ORIGINAL! 
THE AUTHENTIC! 


Tapered it with reinforced - 


e-vents. Perma-Sized® 
combed cotton knit. White, 
Black, Jet Blue, Olive, Gold. 
S-M-L. XL in White only. 


i s 


Short and ta to hug th 
hips. Reinforced side- vents. 
Combed cotton broadcloth. 
White, Blue and Plaids. 28-40 


DuPont stretch nylon. 
L. $1.50 


home situations, various medical needs 
and is currently engaged in a sex-educa- 
tion program with the vice-principal.” 


We were unsettled by the following 
nformation, provided in the Canadian 
governments handy booklet “Eleven 
Steps to Survival"—a publication de- 
signed to help you survive a nuclear 
bombing: "If you were near the explo- 

a without adequate protection, you 
would be seriously affected by the imme- 
diate radiation in addition to being 
killed. 


Warning to scofflaws in Swar: 
walkers in that minuscule Himalayan 
state are forced to run along the roadside 
at top speed until they drop from ex- 
haustion, 


A sharp-eyed correspondent on the au- 
tomotive scene sends word of a classified 
ad in Competition Press, a newspaper 
for racing enthusiasts, which confronts 
a potential respondent with a tough 
choice. It reads, "'6l ITALIA TRIUMPH— 
2000 GT coupe, Vignale body, TR3A 
engine and chassis, Michelins, Abarth 
exhaust. Pregnant wife, Must sell. Your 
choice for 52700. Detroit, Michigan: 
952-7577." 

It’s pleasant to note that something 
of the old frontier candor still persists 
in Anchorage, Alaska, home of the Twin 
Peaks Bra Shop. 


Was sup- 
posed to establish the critical facts in 
the assassination of Proident Kennedy. 
How good a job did it do? Three recent 
books give the inquiry marks ranging 
from poor to abysmal: Inquest, by E 

ward Jay Epstein (Viking), Rush to Judg- 
ment, by Mark Lane (Holt, Rinchart & 
Winston), and The Oswald Affair, by Lco 
Sauvage (World). While these works vary 
in perceptiveness and _ persuasiveness, 
they all agree that the contents of the 26 
volumes of evidence behind the Warren 
Report often contradict the contents of 
the Report itself; the Commission fre- 
quenily included only evidence that sup- 
ported its conclusions. The study by 
Epstein, a young politic ist, is like- 
ly to have the greatest impact, because it 
is so carefully reasoned, because so much 
of it is based on extensive interviews 
with Commission personnel and because 
focuses on a few key issues in ques- 
tioning the Commission's premise that 
Lee Harvey Oswald slew the President 
led. Epstcin's thesis, with its cnor- 
mous impl comes down to this: 
Psychopathic Oswald was incontestably 
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SUPERior 8mm color 
movies now easier than 
snapshots... 


$ 
with the only 
instant load movie 
camera that fits 
into your pocket. 


FUJICA 


INSTANT LOAD 


no threading, no winding. No 
settings to make. Push button electric 
power takes care of everything... and 
the electric eye sets the right exposure 
all by itself. 
Thats not all. Only Fujica, among 
the new instant load movie cameras has 
an exclusive feature that gives the pro- 
fessional touch to your movies. A built-in 
pressure plate that keeps the film per- 
fectly fiat against the lens. You have 
nothing to do with it... but it auto- 
matically gives you the sharpest, bright- 
est show you've ever seen on the new 
Single-8 or Super 8 
projectors. 
Prices for the 
Fujica Instant Load 
Single-8 Movie 
Cameras Start at 
less than $80 and a 
five minute demon- 
stration at your 
camera store is all you'll ever 
need . . . or send for FREE color 
booklet today. 


QUI FUJE PHOTO FILM US.A. INC. 


US. Distributor: 
ErigengescH Photo-Optical Ind., Inc. 
B Dent. A-7, Garden City, N.Y. 11533 
Sag" In Canada: R. & H. Products, Ltd. 


guilty, but the case for singlehanded 
guilt is woefully weak. For example, how 
many shots were fired? Although only 
three shells were found in the Texas 
Book Depository, considerable evidence 
s there were four shots. The com- 
sioners could not agree that the ev 
dence for three was “compelling”; they 
settled for “persuasive.” But to sustain 
their hypothesis, they had to assume that 
one bullet that struck the President left 
his body and then wounded Governor 
Connally—a highly controversial assump- 
tion, The Commission also decided, by 
dismissing testimony from witnesses, that 
no shots came from the famous grassy 
knoll located ahead of the Presidential 
motorcade, since such testimony con- 
flicted with the thesis that Oswald and 
Oswald alone, from a point behind the 
procession, was the assassin. Therein 
lies the crux of the Epstein argument— 
that the Commission strove to “protect 
the national interest" by dispelling dam- 
aging rumors of a conspiracy. Comn 
ted to this "dominant purpose,” he sa 
it picked and chose among pieces of evi- 
dence to obtain support for a tranquili 
ig theory. Attorney Mark Lane (who 
tied to represent Oswald before the 
Commission) takes a more radical point 
of departure: He contends that the ev 
dence was grossly insufficient to convict 
Oswald under normal legal procedure: 
and he questions not only the Com- 
mission's methods and conclusions but 
motive. Lane adds substantially 10 
doubts that are enveloping the Report, 
but along the way he hunts his own case 
by being annoyingly selective as regards 
the evidence, Leo Sauvage, Ame 
correspondent of Le Figaro of Pari 
exceeded Lane by writing an even 
broader attack on the Commission and. 
on the sloppy procedures of the Dallas 
police. He lends logic to the possibility 
of two Oswalds (the second a look-alike), 
but while many of his blows rattle the 
underpinnings of the Warren Report, 
his unrelenting querulousness blunts the 
force of his attack. The three authors are 
nanimous in concluding that a new in- 
vestigation is decidedly in order, an in- 
vestigation free of preconceived theories 
or of a need to find anything but the 
whole truth. If books inlluence history, 
the official version of President Kenne- 
dy's assassination is in trouble. 


Several ncs in Love's Body (Random 
House), Norman O. Brown refers to the 
children’s tale The Emperors New 
Clothes. At one point he uses it as a 
springboard to say: "Things hidden 
from the wise and revealed to babes. 
The learning to be unlearned: the sim- 
plicity to be acquired. The great, the ter- 
tible simplification, the last judgment.” 
The quotation, as just given, is a com- 
plete unit and accurately reflects the 
book as a whole: fragmentary, disjoint- 
ed, pretentious. Like the emperor's 


Liquid virility, 
Cologne and After Shave 
by Alfred Duni 
Gift sets from $3.50. 
Also individually boxed. 
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nothing else 
you ever tasted 
(except champagne) 


Sparkling Charnpale Malt Liquor... costs 
just pennies more than beer. Make it your drink NIE 


"in" crowd does! Buy Champale wherever beer 


CHAMPALE 


FREE— Two exciting new recipe booklets. Write today to Metropolis Brewery of Nt, Inc., Trentenz. Dept. PM. 


TRADITIONALLY THE FINEST 
IN MASCULINE GROOMING | 


dothes. Brown's book is woven out of 
invisible strands, and in the end the 


au- 


thor can be sec» standing unclothed un 
der what he believes to be the mantle of 
scholarship. In his remarkable earlier 
book, Life Against Death, Brown 
showed that he has an audacious imel- 
lect, but here it is allowed to run wild. 
Rarely has the literary road to hell been 
paved with such artistically good inten 
tions. The author, Wilson Professor of 
Clesic and Comparative Literature at 
the University of Rochester. is at war 
with the idea of literal truth. He attacks 
definition, champions symbolism, sees all 
knowledge l, finds sexuality 
even in grammar: “Intercourse is what 
goes on in the sentence In cve 
tence the litle word ‘is’ is the copula, 
the penis or bridge: in every sentence 
magically. with a word, making the 
two one flesh." So exueme is Brown's 
w of the n y that he 
finds schizophrenics possessing a superior 
unity with the world. “The mad truth: 
the boundary between sanity and ins 
ty is a false one. The proper outcome ol 


ture of r 


psychoanalysis is the abolition of the 
boundary. | .. The proper posture is to 
listen to and learn. from lunatics . . .” 


Pardon our posture if we sit this one 
out. 


son 


For some reason, the mention of Jolu 
Upd y opinion seurrying 
to the barricades, Those who admire his 
writing admire it extravagantly. Those 
who do not, put him down with whole- 
sale vehemence. An official accolade in 
the form of a National Book Award for 
his novel The Centaur, in 1963, has only 
sharpened the controversy. All opinions 
will undoubtedly find confimation in 
latest. collection of short sto 
Music School (Knopf). The mixture is quin. 
tessentially Updike. He examines m 
tal love, prema id postm: 
love with an cye that is often less 
pa than precise. Precision, in 
fact, is Updike's passion. He is super- 
adept at exposing the nerves and muscles 
of an emotion. Men and women who 
have failed in love and in marriage: 
a good many of the stories in this collec 
tion of 20 concern themselves with such 
lailures—elicit an uncanny sentience 
from Updike; but somehow the very ex 
teness of his writing so rivets the 
n that, in the end, one is left 
with the anatomy of love rather than the 
poetry of it. The search for grace is an- 
of Updike’s concerns, and in the 
longest and most. powerful story of this 
collection, The Christian Roommates, 
he deals with the emotions of a young 
man almost bedeviled out of his wits by 
comp: 
blasphemy of living according to his con- 
victions, One thing is certain: John Up- 
writer. He handles 
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For the man who hates 
the thought 
of being average. 


‘The average man is 


doomed to a life- 
long quarrel 
with being av- 
erage. If you 
disagree, don’t 
bother to read 
the rest of this 
ad—because 
By it tells how 
Great Books 
D help you 
become an un- 
common man. 
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If you think that 
standing out from 
the crowd is a mat- 
ter of using the 
brains and develop- 
ing the potential God 
gave you, you’re right. 
And Great Books can 
help you do just that. 
Tt has been proved over and over 
Tg Great Books hold a treasure 
of knowledge that can.enrich your 
life. Great Books can stimulate crea- 
tive thought, sharpen judgment and 
perception, help you gain mental 
stature. 


How to influence people 


In the pages of Great Books you can 
make 74 new friends who can help 
you influence people. 

You meet Sigmund Freud, and 
explore with him the fascinating 
world of dreams. 

_ You meet James Boswell, and hear 
him reminisce about one of the most 
entertaining talkers of all time. 

You meet an old Greek named 
Homer, who tells pulse-pounding 
tales of men at war. 

‘These, and 71 other great writers 
and thinkers, are the authors of 


Great Books, a library of 54 superb 
volumes containing 443 masterpieces 
that have shaped our civilization by 
stretching the minds and raising the 
sights of people throughout history. 

And Great Books can do the same 
for you. 


The Amazing Syntopicon 


With Great Books—and only with 
Great Books—comes the amazing 
Syntopicon, a two-volume idea index 
that enables you to look up, in 
minutes, everything these authors 
have written on any given subject. 

"The Syntopicon indexes not only 
Great Books, but all the thoughts of 
the Bible, as well. Every idea in these 
thousands of pages becomes as easy 
to look up as a word in your diction- 
ary. There is no other reference work 
anything like it. 

The cost? About the same as a set 
of good luggage. You can elect a 


The Great Books are published by Encyclopaedia Bi 


il 


payment plan that brings you Great 
Books for 14 cents a day. 


78 matchless values 


You also get the handsome ten- 
volume Reading Plans and you may 
also obtain a remarkable ten-volume 
set called Gateway to the Great 
Books as well as the annual editions 
of Great Ideas Today—a total of 78 
volumes, as illustrated below. 


FREE OFFER 


Tt will cost you absolutely nothing 
to learn all the facts about Great 
Books and the reading program that 
helps you master them. 

Just mail the attached card—no 
postage required—for a fully illus- 
trated booklet and the whole 
fascinating story. Great Books, 
Dept. 115-K, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


ritanrica in collaboration with the University of Chicago. 
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strength. The Music School, like all his 
work, is eminendy worth reading, and 
even those stories that do not quite suc- 
ceed offer the reader a generous measure 
of brilliance in compensation. 


The important effects of the psychedel- 
ic experience remain the subject of rag- 
ing controversy. Two new literary trips, 
isp (New American Library) and The Varie- 
tics of Psychedelic Experience (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston) are now offered to 
the farout worlds of inner space; one 
can choose one's guide according 10 
one's psyche predilections. £D, 
title implies, deals solely with lysergic 
acid diethylamide, a derivative of a fun- 
gus that is easy to synthesize as the colo 
less, odorless and famous LSD 25, which 
promises its takers everything from a 
“shower on the inside” to “an orgy of 
vision" but gives to some snake-pit 
willis and stomach cramps, Coauthors 
Richard Alpert, a pioneering associate 
of Timothy Leary's at Harvard, and Sid- 
ney Cohen, a physician and therapist 
long interested in drugs, debate the 
efficacy of LSD's contrabandal use amid 
a setting of photographs provided by 
Lawrence Schiller. On several essential 
points they agree: LSD should not be 
carelessly left about the house, given to 
people without their advice or consent 
nor taken ` large or solitary dosages by 
novitates; they disagree, however, as to 
the nature of the controls and. pre 
tions necessary. Alpert calls for the c: 
tablishment of an I. F. (Internal Flights) 
Agency that would be ponsible for 
the training and issuance of licenses to 
nyone over the age of 16 wishing to be- 
come an innerspace pilot; Cohen does 
not believe in the inalienable right to fl 
In The Varieties of Psychedelic Experi- 
ence, R. E. L. Masters and Jean Houston 
(Mrs. Masters) are more concerned. with 
investigation than with discussion. After 
observing 206 sessions, interviewing 214 
subjects and studying the effects not 
only of LSD 25 but also of psilocybi 


derived from Mexican “sacred mush- 
rooms, d of mescaline, which comes 
from peyote cactus, they have produced 


a KralltEbing of the psychedelic scene 
The Masters aœ the history of these 
nonaddictive drugs; they codify the 
different kinds of sensory reactions expe- 
rienced during the drug state; and they 
chart the ports of call—teligious, sym- 
bolic and psychotherapeutic—available 
during inward voyages. Although the 
Masters never stoop to proselytizing, 
they make it quite clear that they be- 
eve psychedelics can effect a revolution 
both the concept and the study of the 
mind. But they warn: "To ventu 

these previously inaccessible, or ve 
ely accessible, regions of mi 

new concepts and methods ha 
evolved, learned, and utilized i 
Tenge to vested personal psychological 
and emotional as well as economic and 


nd where 
ve to be 
a chal 


ideological interests that many therapists 
will be reluctant or altogether unable to 
accept." (For reviews of recordings con- 
cerning the psychedelic experience, see 
page 48) 


Imagine a Commander Whitehcad- 
type Englishman heading up the all- 
American staff of a very small American 
ne of liberal persuasion, and you 
have imagined most of Wilfrid Sheed's 
wry, witty novel, Office Polities (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). Sliced symbolically, 
The Outsider is as rich as a seven-layer 
cake, but opened ledgerwise, 
as 21,000 subscribers would indicate. Ed- 
itor in Chief Gilbert Tw ig. a British. 
import, holds the reins on his little team 
with a hand that is sometimes cunning, 
sometimes heavy, but at all times teddi- 
bly English. All who enter the portals of 
The Outsider leave the hope of wealth 
and fame behind, Needless to say, every- 
body hates nearly everybody. Cabals 
crackle. Conspiracies hiss. Commander 
‘Twining divides and rules until a heart 
atutck lays him low, and then entombed 
ambition crawls out, blinking in the su 
light. Author Sheed count nts these 
ambitions skillfully, playing them to- 
ward a clever denouement. He keeps his 
ion and humor dry, and when 
1 epigram, the shot usually 
he American male doesn't 
usted all other. 
possibilities" He is a funny writer, very 
often a brilliant writer, but alio a 
suangely passionless w nted no 
one is supposed to get too excited about 
the fate of an expiring "think" maga- 
Zine, still one wants to get excited about 
at least one of The Outsiders insiders. 
One cannot, however. They all carp 
differently but in the same tone of voice, 
and they do practically nothing but carp 
—at each other, at their wives, at them- 
selves. This has the effect of giving Mr 
Sheed's novel a somewhat bloodless ui 
formity. The only real person one meets 
n the novel is the author himself, peep- 
ng out from behind all the different 
names. Since Mr. Sheed's wit is almost 
unfailing, his ubiquity almost suffices. 


ammu; 
he aims 


Man, as a scientist once remarked, is 
the missing link between the animal and 
the human being. In On Aggression (Har- 
court, Brace & World), Austrian natu- 
alist Konrad Lorenz transforms the 
remark from wit to wisdom. He begins 
by documenting the unity of man and 
animal, and his documentation is discon: 
certing, since it consists of careful de- 
scriptions of life among birds, beasts and 
fish that leave no doubt that 


so: 


elsewhere in the 
kingdom. Man and animal also sh 
Iour fundamental instincts: sex, hunger, 
fight and fear. But in onc sense, ac 
cording to Lorenz the animal has 
evolved to a. point. past that where man 


loyalty, exis 


now stands, It is rare for an animal of 
one species to fight to the death with an- 
other of the same species, apparently 
because evolution has worked toward the 
uation of the spedes by the in 
ng of controls over aggression. 


other 
animal species have achieved this level 
bility by what he calls “redirected 
y"—that is, "an activity is re- 
leased by one object but discharged at 
another.” As a human example, Lorenz 
gives an angry man who “hits the table 
ad of the other man's jaw." This 
hibition does not become redirected 
ity, however, until it becomes "part 
of the fixed instinct inventory of the 
icular species.” The crucial point 
that from th 
directed activity, a new instinct 
arise, That is essential, because aggre: 
sion cannot be diminished or elim 
nated, since it is indivisibly fused with 
the drive to love. “There 0 love," 
says Lorenz, "without aggression." "The 
challenge to man, if he is to survive on 
earth, is to find ways of channeling hi 
aggression into new, nonmurderous ritu 
als. The only question is—will we have 
the time? 


ritualized, re- 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Jean Shepherd's novel In Ged We Trust, 


day in these environs, is now av 
your neighborhood bookshop. J 
licking evocation of adolescence in the 
Midwest 80 years ago extends his well 
deserved reputation as a humorist from 
the airwaves to the printed page. 


MOVIES 


When it comes to filming the Bible 
one picture is not worth ten thousand 
words; in fact, it takes a good many 
frames to equal a dozen. But director 
John Huston has done better than most 
film makers who have ventured into this 
alluring domain, resorting to little extrav- 
agance and less sentimentality. The Bible, 
in Christopher Fry's screenplay, spans 
the f chapters of Genesis in just 
under three hours and breaks up into 
three main segm Adam and Eve 
from Eden to Ca frauricide; Noah 
and the Ark; and Abraham from his 
entering: naan to his offering of 
Isaac in the mountains of Moriah. The 
most impressive single element im the 
movie is Huston himself, not only as di 
rector but as narrator and, most emphat- 
ically, in the role of Noah. His readings 
from the Old Testament are astonishing 
ly successful, grave without being pomp- 
ous and utterly free of rhetorical excess. 
As a performer he walks away with the 
show; his Noah, a patriarchal Pied Piper 
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Listen? 


How many 
watts do you 
really need 
for good 
high fidelity! 


Everything electrical has a 
watt (power) rating. This 
goes for hi-fi components, too, 
whether stereo or mono. How 
many or how much you need 
depends to a large extent on 
your listening area and its 
acoustical conditions. 

A room with thick carpet- 
ing, heavy drapes and over- 
stuffed furniture absorbs a 


great deal of sound. For ade- 
quate listening levels, such a 
room will require more ampli- 


fier power (watts) to the loud- 
speakers than would a room 
with hard surfaces, little drap- 
ery and modern furniture. The 
same is true of hig, open 
rooms ys. small, compact 
rooms. 

At maximum volume (watts) 
some amplifiers may tend to 
develop distortion. Loudspeak- 
ers will simply reproduce any 
distortion along with the high 
fidelity music. 5o, if your com- 
ponents are used in a big or 
“overstuffed” room, make cer- 
tain the amplifier has sufficient 
wattage. 

To be sure of your require- 
ments, ask the expert—your 
Jensen dealer. He'll be glad 
to help plan your hi-fi system. 
He will also demonstrate 
Jensen loudspeakers—how 
they preserve amplifier watts 
and fidelity. 

Shopping? The extensive 
line of Jensen loudspeaker sys- 
tems makes it easy to choose 
the right one for you. Drop in 
today and listen! 


jensen 


Jensen Manufacturing Division, The Muter Company 
6601 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60638 


piping his zoo into the ark in a column 
of twos, is a charming conceit. When the 
lions lap up milk or Noah tips a bucket- 
ful into the jaws of a happy hippo, there 
is a sense of faith and animal innocence 
that recalls the English miracle plays, 
which were also particularly successful 
with the Noah story. The first seven days 
Huston dispatches with  outoffocus 
shots, pictures of cloud and smoke, close- 
ups of lava, panoramas of sea or grassless 
plains or barren escarpments. He shot 
the film in North Africa, Italy and Sicily, 
and he has taken pains to match mood 
to episode, blissful or bleak. When Cain 
(Richard Harris) tears off in fright after 
Killing his brother, Huston puts him 
barefoot on a slope of what looks to be 
volcanic ash. But even Huston's eye can- 
not find an Eden. After all, Adam and 
Eve gave John Milton trouble, and the 
feeling for naturalism that has 
Deen a strong point in Huston's work is 
simply not suited to Paradise. The abso- 
lute ideal that we must assume Eden to 
have been can't be rendered by any one 
piece of real estate, even in Italy. As for 
Adam (Michael Parks) and Eve (Ulla 
Bergryd), Huston has not indulged i 
Cither suggestivencss or prissiness. Georg 
C. Scot's make-up as Abraham is good 
enough to give one a start when his [a 
miliar voice breaks through the ur 
miliar beard. He carries off the crucial 
scenes with becoming dignity—although 
he might have resisted some excessive emo- 
tionalism as he wrestles with the Lord's 
demand that he sacrifice Isac. Ava Gard- 
ner (now there’s a Gardner of Eden) 
plays Abraham’s Sarah with due re- 
straint. The Bible attempts the nigh im- 
possible and docs not altogether fail. 
Huston's readings put a scaffolding under 
the weaker portions, and his jaunty Noah 
makes the whole wip worth while. 


In the past couple of years, a gladsome 
swell of talented young actresses has 
been rising in the English film industry 
which in its turn is producing a succe 
sion of buoyant comedic vehicles for the 
girls to work in. The distinguished Eng- 
lish actor Sir Michael Redgrave and his 

ile, Rachel Kempson, have al- 
ady contributed their daughter Vanessa 
10 this happy throng. Now comes Lyn 


Redgrave, Vanessa's younger sister, to 
swipe the acting laurels from her sexier 
sibling, as the star of Georgy Girl, a bawdy 


contemporary comedy that mines its bel 
ly laughs from the freewheeling life style 
of the children of the sexual revolution. 
Georgy (L. Redgrave) is a mes—her 
sweater never knows what her skirt is 
doing, her hair just hangs there, and she 
is fat. She's charming, warmhearted, wit- 
ty, a good cook and a true friend, and 
she's absolutely seething with untapped 
sexual appetite. But she’s fat. So here 
Gcorgy sits dateless in the vortex of Lon- 
unbuttoned student life, while her 
slim-hipped roommate, Meredith (Cha 


loue Rampling), is straddling life to tl 
hilt as often as she can pull off her mini- 
skirt. "You a virgin?” asks her room- 


mate's perpetually horny boyfriend, Jos, 
Bates 


brilliantly portrayed by Alan 
"Well what do you think 
counters angrily. Georgy has one 
er, a middle-aged businessman (James 
Mason), who likes to pinch her on thc 
stairs, but who already has a wife. When 
Meredith gets preggers by Jos and they 
marry, the pair decide to keep Georgy 
around the apartment for laughs and to 
do the dishes; out of loneliness, Georgy 

ys, a decision that leads them into a 
re ménage à trois and other delight 
fully unforeseen developments. There is 
more than a little of the flavor of Mor- 
gan in Georgy Girl, but with an impor- 

t difference. Georgy and Morgan are 
both monsters of love, but there is more 
to identify with in a fat 22-year-old vir- 
gin who wishes she weren't than in a 
gangling painter with an ape comple 
‘Almost everybody knows a time when he 
feared he was too fat or too awkward 
or too something awful ever to be loved. 
So the extra dimension in Georgy Girl 
is sentiment, and it’s rather nice to have 
it back. 


bi: 


On the printed page, and in context, 
Norman Mailer's dialog takeson a sweaty, 
muscular quality that overpowers the 
absurdity of the sounds. In Am American 
Dream, made from Mailer’s serial novel of 
love and murder, the muscle, even the 
context, is gone. All that remains are 
those cartoonstrip sounds, emitted dead 
pan by a group of competent actors who 
are paralyzed nearly into stone by the 
noises they have to make. For Stuart 
Whitman, Eleanor Parker, Janet Leigh 
nd even Lloyd Nolan, there is no cs- 
ape from Mann Rubin's sacenplay. 
Only Barry Sullivan, because his role of 
tough cop suits the staceato lines he has 
to read, survives without lockjaw. And 
there's Susin Denberg, rLayuoy's August 
Playmate, who has nought to do but 
speak haltingly and stand dripping from 
the shower. It's the high spot of the film. 
Stuart Whitman, as Stephen Rojack, war 
hero and cuckold, comes to visit his es 
tranged wife, Deborah (Eleanor Parker). 
to ask for a divorce. “Greetings from the 
undead,” he says, uying to mean it 
And this lovely lady has to turn around 
and say, “Bitch I am, but rich I am." And 
poor Stuart has to answer, "Tired | 
am." Bored we are, one thinks, if this 
kind of thing goes on another minute. 
But it does, interminably, all shot in 
carlyLanaTurnercolor, in L. A. settings 
of high gloss and shimmer. Janet Leigh 
goes perfectly with the decor, with near- 
shaven head and silver gilt all over her 
eyelids. She plays that hard girl, Cherry. 
“Money in the bank," she argues guttur 
ally, "and next year's food in the freezer. 
What the hell else is there?” Rojack, hav- 
ing recently murdered his wife, suggests 


From discothéque a go go to sedate club....the famous Bird is making 
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THAT SOCKING ADEER ATTITUDE 


COLOR'S WHAT'S HAPPENING, CREW Hop to with the true crews: The Adler Crews. Here it's 
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The Class of '62 is having its fourth 
annual Homecoming Reunion. How 
can you show everyone DES 
you've made it without ^ 
being too obvious? 


Drive up in a classic "56 Thun- 
derbird, and refer to it as “The 
Ford." 


Wear an outfit that really looks like an outfit. Cricketeer Bold 
Traditional Coordinates. A Shetland sportcoat. Hopsack slacks. 
A hat and a sleeveless sweater with colors and fabrics that match 
the sportcoat. For about $75.00 (plus $8.95 for the hat) you ean 
cssc deberse rei ere A DER 


Have one of these draped casu 
ally over the arm you're not 
If you believe everything you shaking hands with. 
say about yourself, you'll never 
be able to get this hat back on. 
And you should. It looks great 
with the sweater and sportcoat. 


CRICKETEER’ 


At most knowledgeable stores. Or write Cricketer, A Division of The Joseph & Feiss Co.,at 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York to get your free "Clothesmanship" Back-to-Campus Wardrobe guide. 


love. But the nugget of the novel is de- 
livered by Lloyd Nolan, dead Deborah's 
fabulously rich and powerful father. “It 
is a characteristic of this country,” he 
remarks, "to believe that everything will 
come out right in the end. Its the Amer- 
ican dream.” Very little comes out right 
in this awkward screen version: so litle, 
in fact, as to remind one of another 
Mailer tide, with many naked and a 
most everybody dead. 


Michael Caine’s portrayal of a Cock 
ney rogue in Alfe is hard to beat. Of 
comse, the characterization is a tribute 
to writer Bill Naughton and director 
Lewis Gilbert, but Caine carries off with 
triumph every nuance of the title role. 
Essentially, his story is that of a bloke 
who tries to beat the system and gets 
waylaid; but the success of the film is in 
the manner of the waylaying, which 
doesn't announce itself until the final 
line. As Alfie fiddles his way from one 
job to another and philanders his way 
from one man's wife to another man's 
girl, he seems to have more luck than 
ny one chap is entitled to. "There's no 
intentional harm in Alfie. He has a good 
heart; he just doesn't trust it. Alfie be 
lieves nothing is more time-wasting than 
thinking about a bird who's left you, 
that any bird can be replaced, and th; 
you have to be most wary when the t 
begin to flow or—even more dangerous— 
when they take on that faraway look and 
turn silent. To Alfie its all self-defense, 
and in his sparring in bedroom or kitch- 
en or behind the steamy windows of a 
parked car, he seems a match for a wide 
variety of tender traps, But, after all, he 
does tend to choose the meeker birds, 
the wrens or doves, and in only one in- 


stance—that of a promiscuous American 


played by Shelley Winters—does he pick 
on a sparrow who can peck harder than 
he can, When Julia Foster, who keeps 


house for him at the start of the film, be- 
gins to talk of marriage, he tells her 
“You might gain a husband, but you'd 
loose a bleeding good friend.” And 
when she speaks of her respect for an 
other, less callous admirer, he says, "I 
don’t want any bird's respect, I wouldn't 
” Alfie is an 
honest, diverting and brutally funny 
comment on the war of the sexes, 


iow what to do with it. 


On the island of Rhodes, about 200 
c, a gaggle of dust-choked shepherds 
stagger over the parched hills in search 
of water. Finally, at the seacoast, they 
come upon a well. As they splash in the 
water, they are warily observed by a group 
of women from a nearby fishing village, 
whose men have been away at sea for a 
long, long time. This is what Hollywood 
would calla situation; the ancient Grecks 
called it the same. And Nikos Koun- 
douros, a contemporary Greek director, 
has put it on film, in Young Aphrodites, 
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as a distillation of thc classic tale of 
Daphnis and Chloé. Daphnis (Vangelis 
Joannides) is a 10-year-old shepherd boy 
Chloé (Cleopatra Rota). daughter of the 
is a boyishly lean and lithe 12 
year-old, breasts budding prettily be- 
neath the rough shift she often 


abandons. Along the rocky shore I 
nis clumsily woos Chloé, his methods 
rude and his intent still obscure 10 him. 
Chloé, awakening to her own sexuality, 
encourages these worshipful atientions 
but is afraid, skittish. coy and tomboyish 
by turns. Meanwhile, one of the adult 
shepherds and a married woman from 
the village are pursuing the same carnal 
goals with considerably greater skill. 
During a rainstorm the children come 
upon their elders in a cave and try to imi 
tate their kinetic activities, but poor 
Daphnis is still clumsy, and in the end it 
is another shepherd boy who takes Chloc's 
virginity. All of this is played in realistic 
terms against the rough rocks and glit 
sea of the coast. A heavy atmos- 
phere of pagan sexuality dominates the 
film, enhanced by a score composed for 
guaida, bouzouki, santouri and lute. It's 
not Never on Sunday. but, in its own 
primitive way, it swings. 

Mister Buddwing opens with a chancy 
bit of camera technique that turns out 
to be the only thing in the movie that 
really works. A man awakens on a bench 
in Central Park, sits up, looks at his 
hands—only the camera is where his 
head ought to be, so chat the audience sees 
all this from the actors point of view. 
The actor (audience) rubs his eyes 
searches his pockets for identifying pa 
pers, finds only a New York Central 
ble and a scrap of paper with a iele 


timet 
phone number scrawled on it. Quite de. 
liberately, the actor (audience) gets up and 
walks uncertainly out of the park and 
into the lobby of the Plaza Hotel, where 
he (the audience) looks into a mirror 
and peers without recognition at the re 
ular features of James Garner. At that 
point, actor and “audience take leave of 
each other and never get together again 
Mister Buddwing is based on 
Hunter's 1964 novel about an amnesiac's 
daylong odyssey through Manhattan. He 
meets several women who remind him of 
various aspects of a woman he knows, 


van 


possibly his wife, and through successive 
episodes with them he reconstructs his 
past and finally recollects his present— 
and a profoundly unpleasant present it 
is. Delbert Mann, who both wrote thc 
screenplay and directed James Garner as 
Buddwing and Jean Simmons, Suzanne 
Pleshette. Katharine Ross and Angela 
Lansbury as the women, consistently 
misses the Buddwing boat. There are 
moments of professional skill affect 
ing scene in a luncheonette with Jack 
Gilford and a powerful high-stakes crap 
game in Harlem—but these are tiny 
barks tossed on a sca of overwritten 
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he's got it good. Straight or with a twist cf Lyme, By George! carries its own kick 


— a dashing dry-martini of a fragrance, dedicated to the knowing . . . powy, persuasive. By George! 
After Shave Lotion and After Shower Cologne, by Caryl Richards,* 2.50 to 10.00 at the in-est stores. 


. and when he's got 


By George! He's got 


sod. I love music.” Garner 
is obliged to say. “It’s better than we are, 
you know what I mean? And having 
made it with his bride on their wedding 
night, he must look at the lady with 
tears in his eyes and declare, “I feel like 
praying.” Actors twice as able as Garner 
would have a tough time with lines like 
those. The last disservice Mann docs to 
Hunter's book is that traditional mov 
land insult: He contrives a happy 
ending, thereby uucrly bludgeoning the 
logic of the plot. Amid all the ude, 
two truisms prevail: that Su Ple- 
shewe is a bright actress, even with flawed 
material, and that Jean Simmons looks 
godawful in a blonde fright wig. 


dialog. “Oh, 


It is evidently Jean-Luc Godard's 
obsession that man does not know that 
he is alive, and that attention. must be 
called to the absurdity of human exist 
«nce, In Masculine Feminine, Godard re- 
peats this melancholy theme with sadistic 
persistence, in a disconnected series of 
cudely chopped moments from the 
pointless lives of several Parisian young 
people. Though they play at working 
id loving, Godard’s people feel noth- 
ing. A woman shoots her husband in a 
aifé, a boy stalks another with a switch- 
blade and then stabs himself in the belly 


to the sound of a flushing toilet, a man. 
es 


borrows a box of matches and immola 
n front of the American hos 
T's people haven't the interest 
he tells us in a 
the children of Marx 
and Coca-Cola." Once sodard 
saults his audience with a display of the 
technical incompetence that has made 
him famous. His camera goggles owlish- 
ly and his sound track is garbled to inco- 
herence. His aimless youths—wandering 
over an urban landscape of incessant 
noise, in spasms of imitative behavior, so 
familiar with privacy that a boy and a 
can make love in a double bed while 


even to shrug. These 
sight card, 


gi 
a third girl reads, oblivious, beside them 


nt about Marx and Coca- 
adlessly over. A dubious 
id pretentiously made. 
When the team of Jerry Gershwin, 

Elio Kastner and Jack Smight made 
a flick called Harper, the critics were 
quick to detect a loving resuscitation of 
the hard-biten Bogart mood of the 
1940s, Now, with Kaleidoscope, the same 
tcam has tapped another rich vcin—the 
1030s genre of escapist adventure that 
found people such as Carole Lombard 
and Gary Cooper posturing stylishly on 
iera, In this case, the pert pair is 

York and, improbably, War- 
ren Beatty, both excessively urbane and 
up to no good whatever. Feature Beatty 
as a cool gambler, an accomplished acro- 
bat, a skilled press engraver and an ex- 
pert cheat. Then accept Miss York, who 
turns out to be an enchanting tempucss 
and comedienne, as a swinging London 


—make his pc 
Cola over and 
point, tediously 


dress designer and daughter of a Scot 
land Yard inspector. Now you are ready 
for Clive Revill as Daddy, the freckled 


pixy, and Eric Porter as his absurdly 
menacing underworld nemesis, Do 
minion, The first half of the movie has 


to do with Miss York's seductive entrap- 
ment of Beatty as he stacks up big w 
at chemin de fer in all the casinos of Eu- 
rope. In the second act, in London, Miss 
York turns softer as Beatty finds himself 
serving the interests of Britis justice. 
which means getting the evil Dominion 
on the hook. Porters Dominion is a 
campground grotesque—a big laggoty 
villain who offers “scones or sticky buns” 
for tea before he rubs out his victims 
He keeps an impregnable castle near 
London, with cavernous halls, banks of 
guttering yellow candles and a Phantom 
of the Opera organ on which he plays to 
charm his prey. Naturally, a rotter like 
Dominion cannot be allowed to do a 
whole bunch of bad. though unspecified, 
things indefinitely: but a gamut of des- 
perate adventures intrude for York and 
Beatty before this fiend gets his deserved 
comeuppance. I's all just silly purty. but 
gleaming with a fine pop glaze. 
Considering Ross Hunter's well-earned 
reputation as Hollywood's leading schlock: 
meister, it would be folly to approach one 
of his movies with much hope in the 
heart—even though The Pod (And How 
fo Use HM) is based on Britisher Peter 
Shaffer's pleasamt oneact play The Pri 
vate Ear. Predictably, Hunter has turned 
Shaffer's silk purse into the usual sow's 
ear. The story is simple enough: An 
inexperienced young man (Brian Bed 
ford) interesicd in music meets a. pretty 
girl (Julie Sommars) at a concert and is 
emboldened 10 invite her to his pla 
dinner the. next night. He asks a 
(James Farentino) who is notoriously 
successful with women to help him. In a 
wink, friend steals girl [rom host, who 
ends up alone, brooding on the betrayal 
to the strains of Madame Butterfly. 
Thats all. Everything laid on by Hun- 
ter, and there's a lot of it, is wholly 
probable—notably. the Los Angeles of 
the mind where all this is supposed to be 
taking place. It is a place of piercingly 
vivid colors—elecuic blue for the sky, 
jewel green for the wees, and even thc 
books in the impoverished Bedford's 
partment are bound in leather, bril 
liantly gold stamped. Not to mention his 
gracious terrace overlooking a paper 
moon. The potentially talented. Bedford 
is directed by Brian G. Hutton as a sort 
of aging Andy Hardy, voice breaking, 
arms flailing wildly at the thought of en- 
tertaining a girl Julie Sommars, who 
might have some comedic gifts, is just 
the dumb broad who doesn't like that 
longhair music. Farentino, who seems to 
have taken Jack Lemmon for a hero, leers 
and swaggers, except when pressed to say 
why he likes Bedford. Then he burbles 
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The Cuervo Margarita Cocktail 

Mexico... then the toast of the Ameri Ve -now a classic. The Margarita 
at ii finest is always made with Jose Cuervo brand, the unchallenged leader 
of Tequilas, Make one this way: 144 oz. White Cuervo Tequila, Y% oz. Triple 
Sec, 1 oz. Fresh Lime or Lemon Juice. Shake with sh 

rimmed glass. Ah-h-h-h! Cuervo i: Tequila Sunrise, Sour, 
Martini and other captivating drinks Send for the Cuerv Tequila rec 
booklet to Heublein, Inc., P.O, Box 1223, Dept. T, Hartford, Connecticut, 
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Get something great going... give 


1S 


FOR MEN OF ACTION or the man about town, 
PLAYBOY is the one gift that tops anything you can 
name. It's an oversized present filled with things 
men like: beautiful girls, hearty foods prepared with 
flair, fashion in the masculine manner, writing to 
move the mind or coax a chuckle, candid conver- 
sation with the great and near great, humor that's 
in and far-out. PLUS, the best in fiction, music, 
entertainment, travel. 


PLAYFUL PLAYMATES fill the eye and PLAYBOY's 
pages 12 times a year. One of our lensman's 
loveliest, Jo Collins, is shown at the left. For 
Christmas openers, the first one arrives beautifully 
unwrapped in the handsome $1.25 January Holi- 
day Issue. And the good life continues through the 
December Christmas Issue (also $1.25). 


TO CARRY YOUR GOOD 
WISHES, we'll send luscious 
Allison Parks, our Playmate 
of the Year. She'll announce Pà 
your gift via the colorful — M 
card shown here—timed to 
arrive just before Christmas 
»—signed-as-you direct. 


WHEN YOU GIVE PLAYBOY YOU GIVE MORE. 
More of what men expect from a magazine devoted 
1o entertainment excellence: The wit and whimsey 
of contributors such as: Jean Shepherd, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Malcolm Muggeridge. The fiscal wiz- 
ardry of J. Paul Getty. Coverage of the automotive 
scene by noted authority Ken W. Purdy. Cogent, 
crackling commentary from the pens of men like: 
McKinlay Kantor, Bernard Wolfe, Garson Kanin, 
Harry Golden, Mortimer Adler—to name only a 
few. Cartoon foolery from mirth masters Shel 
Silverstein, Gahan Wilson, Erich Sokol—and all 
the other PLAYBOY regulars. 


SPECIAL GIFT SERVICE. Easy Ordering: Just fill in 
and mail the attached postage-free envelope. 
Money Saving: Only $8 for your first one-year gift 
{save $2.00 over the newsstand price); only $6 for 
each additional one-year gift (save $4.00). Credit 
Privilege: Nothing to pay until after Janvary 1, if 
you prefer. We'll bill you later. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! The bright season is the 
tight reason for giving PLAYBOY. He'll thank you 
again, and again and again. 
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SUPERPANTS 


From out of the West. Kicky new slacks in wide wale corduroy blended with CELANESE 
FORTREL* polyester. To make them superstrong. Super wrinkle resistant. T Machine 
washable and dryable. Never need ironing. That's right, never. Broomsticks western 
cut superpants. From $8.00 to $11.00. All the most popular colors. Even Krypton blue. 


At fine stores everywhere or write to Glen Oaks, 16 East 34th Street, New York Cily. snacks BY eunnroaxs 
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something about “all these deep feel 
ings." And that's about as honest as The 
Pad ever gets. A nice short play has been 
overdeveloped in all the wrong direc 
tions to perpetrate in perpetuity the 
Dagwood-and-Blondie theme in Ameri- 
can courtship. 


The Endless Summer is one of the most 
pleasant and leas self-conscious trave- 


logs and sports commentaries to come 
along in years, a delightful sojourn into 
surfdom, Virtually a onc-man movie, it 


was written, produced, directed, photo- 
graphed, edited and narrated by Bruce 
Brown. Although in it we meet some 
of the foremost surfing acrobats in the 
world, for the most part we accompany 
two members of this fraternity, Robert 
August and Mike Hynson, as they set 
out to follow the summer season from 
hemisphere to hemisphere. In Senegal 
they pay a dollar for a cup of coffee 
but ride waves that never before lifted 
board. In Ghana they astonish the 
ives and give lessons, leaving be 
hind, no doubt, a new race of surfers, In 
South Africa indigenous surfers travel 
800 miles by to shake hands with 
them, and at Cape St. Francis they find 
what every surfer dreams of—an unend- 
ing succession of waves so perfect that, 
as Brown puts it, they seem to be turned 
out by some kind of machine. In Austra- 
lia they are disappointed by a general 
absence of surf, because the water tends 
to be quiescent in the Australian sum- 
mer, rising to the surfer's needs only in 
the winter. But to hear Brown tell it, the 
local nymphs, wearing bikinis that can 
be packed a dozen to an aspirin box, al- 
most make up for it. The photography. 
always good, frequendy dazzling and oc- 
casionally astonishing. Brown's humor is 
cool, unstrained and penetrating; and 
he has managed somehow to give his two 
ubiquitous surfers an easy manner that 
is very attractive in these days of overly 
brash movie characters, 


RECORDINGS 


Sammy Davis, Jr. / Buddy Rich / The Sounds 
of '66 (Reprise), recorded live in Las 
Vegas, is a pressure cooker from start to 
finish, with drummer Rich and his band 
pushing Davis to the outer limits. The 
high point of the session is a riotous ren- 
dition of 1 Know a Place, which Davis 
converts Ray Charlesan blues 
shout of the first order. Close behind it 
in joie de vivre are What the World 
Needs Now Is Love and a dilly of a Ding 
Dong the Witch Is Dead. 


into a 


"Taking as its motto “If at first. you 
succeed, try it again,” California Dream- 
in'/ Bud Shank (World-Pacific) picks up 
where the previous smash, Michelle, left 


off. Shank’s liquid alto sax is vis-a-vis Chet 


Baker's lyrical Flügelhorn as they wend 
their way through the lush orchestrations 
of Bob Florence. The sound sometimes 
borders precariously on the saccharine, 


but Shank's and Baker's musicianship 
saves it from becoming overtreacly. 
Among the subjects covered: the title 


tune, the Beatles’ Norwegian Wood and 
Roger Miller's Husbands and Wives. 

Sophisticated soul is served up in 
generous quantitics on Whatever's Fair / 
The Howard Roberts Quartet (Capitol). 
Counting guitarist Howie, the foursome 
five strong: "There's another guitar, 
bass, organ and drums, A sixth member— 
Jill (Mrs. Howard) Roberts p'aying Latin 
percussion— ited on Sweet September. 
But whar's in a number? The group digs 
its way from The Shadow of Your Smile 
through Manha de Carnaval and on to A 
Taste of Honey and Bye Bye Blues, and 
has itself a ball in the digging. You will, 
100. 


A big bulging package, indeed, is 
Sinatra at the Sands (Reprise). Frank 
the good company of Gount Basie and h 
Orchestra, conducted by arranger Quincy 
Jones. The album has much merit— 
an imme raft ol firstdrawer 
songs (including most of Mr. S's chart 
breakers of the last few years) and a fine 
rapport between singer and instrumental- 
iss. On the debit side: Frank is not in 
the best of voice (a studio session would 
have avoided the clinkers, but such is the 
price of immediacy); there are several 
comic monologs delivered by Frank that 
do nothing but take up LP space; ditto 
the ircd strumentals that 


are scattered throughout the two-LP 
package. But when the Chairman and 
the Count are both at work, the results 


€ almost always exciting. 

Nat Adderley / Sayin’ Somethin’ (Atlantic) 
says a great deal about the talents of the 
Cannonball's svelter sibling. Three of 
the items—Manchild, Gospelette and The 
Other Side—are his own compositions; 
a fourth, the traditional Walls of Jericho, 
has been arranged by Nat, and the Adder- 
ley trumpet is clarion. Nat works with 
two groups. One is a rather large aggre 
gation that has the good offices of trom 
bonist J. J. Johnson, trumpeter Ernie 
Royal and a handful of other topllight 
jazmen; the other is a quintet high- 
lighted by Herbie Hancock's piano and 
Joc Henderson's tenor. 

More of a good thing is offered on 
Getz / Gilberto #2 (Verve), wherein Stan 
and Joao are recorded in concert at Car- 
negie Hall. Getz quartet has Gary Burton 
on vibes, Gene Cherico on bass and Joe 
Hunt on drums; Gilberto and his guitar. 
isted by bassist Keeter Betts and 
drummer Helcio Milito. The soft, mellif- 
luous sounds of Getz’ tenor and Burton's 


are 


vibes are echoed in the whisper-level 
Portuguese sung by Gilberto. A capital 
concert; an exceptional LP. 

As befits the Age of McLuhan, the “lit- 
erature” of the psychedelic high—expan- 
sion of consciousness through drugs and 
other means—is becoming aural. (Scc 
page 32 for reviews of the written word 
on psychedelic drugs.) Two recent ad- 
di to this luminous lore are a 
documentary report, ID (Capitol), and a 
guide for trip takers, The Psychedelic Experi- 
ence (Broadside). "The former, produced 
by Alan Livingston and photo-journalist 
Lawrence Schiller, is a vividly evocative 
mélange of music (mesmeric rock), de 
scriptions of the more venturesome scenes 
of the restless young and interviews. The 
views of proponents, and some exponents, 
of LSD (Timothy Leary, Allen Ginsberg 
and Mrs, Aldous Huxley) are balanced 
against testimony by police and by cau- 
ionary Dr. Sidney Cohen. The weight of 
the evidence, as presented by Capitol. is 
against casual experimentation with the 
drug: and the key, unwitting witness for 
extreme care is a young man surreptitious- 
ly taped during a scarilyingly bad trip. 
The Psychedelic Experience, on the other 
hand, is for the converted or those con- 
templating conversion. It consists of soft- 
voiced, gently persuasive readings by 
Leary, Ralph Meuner and Richard Al- 
pert from their translation of the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead into “modern psyche- 
delic dialect.” The first side is intended 
to prepare the traveler for the tip ou 
side his mind (“Leave behind your ego, 
your beloved personality, which will be 
returned to you at the end of the voy- 

companion 
real" world. 
nontraveler should fod the 
ed at times by 
ern gor le help 
standing what the current controversy is 
all about, (A booklet, providing a history 
and philosophy of “ego death,” is a fur- 
ther aid.) Even the gurus heard in The 
Psychedelic Experience make dear, how- 
ever, that the trip is not to be taken wi 
out careful preparation and orientation. 
Otherwise, you may never come back. 


age"). The second side is 
for the return trip to the 
Even 


the 


If you can forget the violins that are 
sawing away innocuously in the back- 
ground, Terry Gibbs Plays “Reza” (Dot) is 
a decidedly pleasant way to spend about 
40 minutes. The title tune is a beautiful 
piece of bossanova business that con- 
trasts nicely with the opening swinger, 
Missouri Waltz (President "Truman never 
had it so good); and they are typical of 
the imagination employed by the vibist 
as he takes off on his own arrangements 
and those of Shorty Roge 

The Horne of plenty is still producing 
goodies in delightful profusion. Lena / Soul 
(United Artists) has the singer in a funky, 


[Or, The Eagle Also Rises] 


THE STRIPES OF KILIMANJARO; 
OR, 
FOR WHOM THE PIPE BOWLS 


Kilimanjaro is a snow covered mountain 19,710 feet high 
and it is said to be the most popular mountain in A frica. 
Close t0 the western summit there is the striped and. 
button-downed carcass of an Eagle. No one has explained 
what a shirt company was seeking at that altitude. 


AT THIS POINT it is necessary that you see a meerschaum pipe. Some 
aficionados try to imagine one, but either the imagine-ing is not good 
and true and honest or they imagine something else entirely, a calabash 
perhaps, which is the wrong color. 

Where the bowl sticks out did you notice that its color is that of the 
oxford shirting, and that the inside is that of the stripes running up and 
down vigorously? This is the why of Eagle's Mcerschaum Tromblees. 

A Tromblee is like this: buttoned-down at collar and cuff and at 
pocket-flap too. Men find security where they can. It costs about $8.00. 
It is true that some men who can't find security can't find Eagle shirts 
either. So they write Revera Afflerbach, the Pennsylvanian, at the ad- 
dress below. It seems to work out, clearly. 

What may not be clear to the reader, or consumero, is how Africa 
comes in here as implied unless dragged by its heels. In this fashion, 
Senior; do not the celebrated Amboseli Block Meerschaums, of which 
this twenty dollar pipe is one, come from Lake Amboseli in the shadow 
of Mount Kilimanjaro? A far-fetched tie-in, Bwana, but is it not 
damned manly? And look at that shirt. 


©1966, EAGLE SHIRTMAKERS, QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 18951 
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Act like you ve always worn 
a Worsted Tex: 


You'll get used to being a leader 
after a while 


lassic represents over sixty years of Worsted-Tex quality’ 
of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019 


GET WITH 
THE ACTIO! 


So OVER THE CALF WITH PAISLEY 4 


Paisley, the bold new Esquire Socks us that 
always looks neat and correct. $2.00 a 


ESQUIRE Socks: 


of (fl Kayser-Roth 
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Blended Scotch Whisky « 86 Proof « cSchieffelin & Co., N.Y. 


gospelish, rhythm-and-blues, country-and- 
western bag, and a beautiful bag it is 
The outing, charted and directed by Ray 
Ellis. proves that the high-class Miss 
Horne can get down to the nitty-gritty 
with knowledgeable ease. Any one of the 
dozen songs is worth the price of ad- 
mission, but our favorite is l'ad Like to 
Hear It Sometime. 


Here ond Now / The Hampton Howes 
(Contemporary) brings to the fore a 
pianist 100 seldom heard on vinyl. Hawes, 
who cut his jazz teeth on carly soul and 
the beginnings of bop, still maint 
pioncering spirit as he leads bassist 
Israels and drummer Donald Bailey 
through an exhilaratingly unclichéed re 
prise of standards such as Fly Me to the 
Moon and Days of Wine and Roses, and 
an unbossa-novaed Girl from Ipanema. A 
Hawesome achievement 


Morgane King / Wild Is Love (Reprise) 
gives further indication of Miss King's 
growing stature as a warbler of note. 
With exemplary backing from Torrie 
Zito, Miss King, in a voice that is at once 
delice and pervasive. refreshes the oldie 


Anything Goes nd enhances more recent 
entries such as The Shadow of Your 
Smile and The Best Is Yet to Come. 
Although the latter title is undoubtedly 
true in Morgana's case, what's here right 
now is plenty good enough 


ed Yehudi Menuhin 
recorded Sir Edward Elgar's Vielin Concerto 
im B Minor under the baton of the com- 
ow, 34 years later, Menuhin has 


poser. 
n recorded the concerto, this time for 
, with Sir Adrian Boult conducting 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. The 
lyrical r work remains a perfect 
vehicle for the rich, sweeping sonorities 
of the Menuhin violin; three decades 
have neither dimmed its luster nor dimin. 
ished its scope. 


Dave Pike: Jozz for the Jet Set (Atlantic) 
is filled with happy sounds: Pike's marim- 
ba, Clark Temys transcendent trumpet 
amd Hebie Hancock's groove-oriented 
n (a switch for the pianist) are three 
ing examples of what's on hand. The 
jazz is strictly mainstream, with no great 
subtleties involved. but the Pike septet is 
tsy on the cars, which in this day and 
age is no mean accomplishment 


And yet another winner by Nancy 
Wilson. Tender Loving Core (Capitol), ar. 
1 and conducted by Billy May, is a 
richly rewarding roundup of current top 
pops and time-tested evergreens—from 
Try a Little Tenderness to Don't Go to 
Strangers to the title tune, which was put 
together by Johnny Mercer and Ronnell 
Bright for the wondrous Miss Wilson. 


TLC is A-OK, 


CUS— In soft, supple brushed leather... 
picks up where the old chukka boot leaves off. 
Sharp and sassy with lean, clean lines. In dirty 
buck and concord green. Leather so supple it'd 
bea crime to line ‘em. So we didn't. Slip into the 
Lotus with your chinos or dress 
slacks. It makesit both ways. Most 
Pedwin styles from $10 to $15. ae 
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Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. voun ree 


young ideas in shoes 
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Black Watch. The name is Scotch. For best results 
men use it straight. Women find 


Black Watch cologne for men. 
by Prince Matchal b 
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"You never 


heard it 
So good... 


until you've heard RCA Stereo 8!" 


Arthur Fiedler enjoys the exciting new sound of RCA Stereo 8 Cartridge Tapes, 
and you will too. On the highway and at home, RCA Stereo 8 offers you a dramatic new 
experience in stereo listening. Easy to use, completely automatic, 8-track cartridge 
tape is the Detroit-approved system for the new-model cars, as well as the over- 
whelming choice for use in home players. Fabulous sound, the world's greatest artists 
and more tapes to choose from —that's RCA Stereo B Cartridge Tape. Hear it soon! 


MORE THAN 390 TAPES NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING: 
esr E Tcro 


«jit, LATIN 
PERRY COM 


CARTRIDGE TAPES] GE 
©The most trusted name in sound 
Barack stereo cartridge ape developed and introduced by RCA Victor 


THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


Pave been married for two years. My 
wife and I go 10 different schools and 
we see each other only once a month. 1 
have reached the stage where I need 
more sexual satisfaction than I can get 
from one of my wile’s letters. How do I 


begin solving this dilemmaz—S. B. D., 
Storrs. Connecticut. 

Begin with either you or your wife 
transferring to the other's school, or one 


located. in the same vicinity, so you can 
start living together as man and wife on 
more than a once-a-month basis, We 
think a good formal cducation iy im- 
portant, but your arrangement is de- 
signed to give you both a degree and a 
divorce decree at about the same time. 


HH: The Playboy Advisor has finally 
goofed. In the July 1966 issue, a ques- 
tion was asked pertaining to the order in 


which the James Bond novels were pub- 
lished. Your answer listed all the Bond 
novels except For Your Eyes Only, 
which was published in 1961. Right? 
Right!—G. V., Brooklyn, New York. 


Wrong. “For Your Eyes Only” 
included in the list because it is a collec- 


tion of five short stories, not a novel. For 


was not 


the same reason, we omitted other Flem- 
ing noveleltes and short stories, in- 
cluding “The Property oj a Lady 
@ravnoy, January 1964) and “Octo- 
pussy" (rLaynoy, March and April, 
1966). Incidentally, “For Your Eyes 
Only” was published in 1959, not 1961. 


Would you please settle an argument 
Tve been having with a friend? We 
are two college coeds who consider 
ourselves "lootloose and fancy-free.” I 
say that the best way to stop dating a 
man who has lost your interest is to 
bluntly tell him so. My friend disagrees. 
She plis a silly game in which she 
strives to make the man feel as though it 
were his idea to stop dating her. In most 
cases, this has led to a month or more of 


headaches as the result of inventing ex- 
cuses as 10 why she won't sec him. My 
way may hurt more at first. but I have 
always felt that it was better in the long 
run. What is the masculine viewpointz— 
Miss M. C, El Paso, Texas. 

Both solutions seem vather extreme. 
Ending a casual dating situation shouldn't 
require either the extended game your 
girlfriend makes of i, or anything as cold- 
blooded as your blunt approach. When a 
guy loses interest in dating a girl, he sim- 
ply stops asking her out: when a girl loses 
inlerest, she stops accepting invitations. It 
needn't be any more complicated than 
that—except in truly serious relation- 
ships, which deserve more personal con- 
sideration in their dissolution. 


Ú have seen what appear to be silver- 
and-black “international license plates” 
on quite a few foreign cars in the United 
States. Can you tell me if they cin be 
purchased and used in place of state li 
cense platesz—D. K., Madison. Wisconsin 

What you saw were Standard Euro- 
pean license plates. You can use them 
temporarily only—depending on state 
regulations—if you buy the car abroad 
and bring it here. You can't buy the 
plates in the U.S. 


For the past year and a half, I have 
been a member of a. private men's club. 
However, because I dp use the faci 
Ic decided to re Is there any 
«t procedure 10 Peete iR 
to give a reason for my resignation?— 
H. T. Chicago, Illinois 

The correct. procedure is to write a 
simple letter to the secretary, requesting 
that your resignation be presented to the 
board of governors al their next meet- 
ing. Although it isn't necessary to give 
any reasons in your letter, it would not 
be improper to explain that you are re- 
signing because of your inability to use 
the club's facilities. I's considered good 
form to send the letter in before. the 
next year's dues’ date. 


tics, 


cor 


This may be a suange one for The 
Playboy Advisor, but the subject of my 
leuer is girdles, My fiancée (well be 
hitched in two months) is 21 years old 
id has a beautiful figure. Our problem 
is that she has to wear a girdle because 
of her mother’s insistence. My future wife 
doesn’t dig them and neither do I. What's 
the solution?—L. S., Flushing, New York. 
Count us among those who consider 
the unnaiural effect that a girdle has 
female anatomy unflattering except 
when the figure really requires it. We 
don't think a girl of 21 should still be 
dressing to please her mother, bul since 
your marriage is so imminent, it’s hardly 
worth making a fuss over. After the wed- 
ding, your wife can toss oul the girdles 
without having to argue with anyone. 


Clin you tell me something about the 
history of playing cards? Do the symbols 
of the four suits stand for anything? Are 
face cards modeled after anyone in par 
ticular?—C. B., Elgin, Ilinois. 
Much of the history of playing cards 
has been lost in the shuffle of time. No 
one knows where the first deck was cut 
(probably in India or China), but card 
historians do agree that the alians 
dealt Europe its first hand. The symbols 
Jor the four suits have varied from coun 
Iry to country. Early Spaniards 
Italians chose cups, swords, 


and 


coins and 


100 years 
behind  . 


In the face of greatly increased 
demand for pipes, Kaywoodie 


imply refuses to compromise its 
quality. We will continue to use only 
rare, aged briar as we have since 1851. 


We will continue to insist on the 128 
separate, hand operations needed to 
bring out the best smoking qualities 


of our br Which is why your 
Kaywoodie always smokes mild and 
cool. Perhaps we are a hundred years 
behind the times. But any other way 
and it just wouldn't be Kaywoodie. 


Send 25¢ Jor 48-page catalog. Tells how to smoke a 
pipe: shows pipes from $6.95 to $3,500: Kaywoodie 


Tobacco, smoking items, Kaywoodie,V.¥.22,Dept. 110 55 
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The glory 
of Rome in 
a classic 
cologne. 


A classic the moment 
it touches your skin. 


batons, while Germans preferred dogs, 
dukes. falcons and stags. Suits used in 
this country are patterned after those 
created by Etienne de Vignoles, a Lth 
Century French knight. Hearts repre- 
sented the Church, arrowheads (dia- 
monds) were the symbols of archers, 
clover leaves (clubs) stood for husbandry 
and lance points (spades) represented 
knighthood. French face cards originally 
depicted Biblical, classical and mythical 
heroes and heroines as the kings, queens 
and jacks (then called “valets Farly 
American playing-card manufacturers 
patriotically substituted renderings of 
Colonial notables, until public protest 
forced them to return to kings, queens 
and jacks, which, with the passage of 
time, have taken on an anonymous cast. 


M tecently purchased a package of 
English cigarettes and noticed. that 
they were labeled “Class B." Would you 
please explainz—P. N, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gigaretles are classified by the total 
weight of the tobacco in a pack. Class B 
cigarettes are ones that are packed more 
loosely than Class A cigarettes, 
tain less tobacco because of a “Russian- 
type" filter (a hollow tube). Practically all 
American. brands are Class A. 


or con- 


Does etiquette require that a fellow 
lace up his date's skates?—R. F., Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick. 

No. 


lum an undergraduate at a small 
Southern liberalarts college and, as a re 
sult of a large inheritance left to me by 
my parents, | have everything a your 
man could ask for. In addition to my own 
Mercedes 300SL and a twin-engine 
Beechcraft, 1 have enough allowance 
lelt over to support my own olf-campus 
apartment and the expense of a very 
uactive female roommate. The only Haw 
in this lovely life I've been leadim 
that the young lady I'm living with has 
begun tw get more and more sexually de- 
manding of fate, and I cant make her 
understand that it’s possible to overdo a 
good thing. What ean I do to bring her 
sex drive down to normal?—N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The trouble begins with trying to de- 
fine what is “normal” regarding the 


frequency of sex relations. The type of 
imbalance you describe is classified as 
“incompatibility” in divorce courts. How- 
ever, there are things you can do before 
giving up the cause as lost and see 
a girl whose sex drive more closely 
approximates your own. Is she a student? 
Encourage her to take move courses. Is 
she a lady of leisure, possibly sitting 
around your apartment reading erotic 
novels while you're at school? Try to 
get her to take a job. even if it's just 


ing 


charity work. If she's already employed, 
sce if you can interest her in a hobby. 
In short, keep her busy. in the hope that 
she'll divert some of that excess energy 
into channels other than sexual, At 
the same lime, get a medical checkup 
yourself, to make certain the problem 


isn't caused by your being physically 
under par. 


l enjoy dining in the many fine res 
taurants available in New York City 
but not long ago my date told me that 
my "European" manner of handling the 
nsils (fork in the left hand and knife 
in the right) is boorish—especially in an 
expensive restaurant. | am quite adept 
at cating this way and lecl that the 
American way of handling the knife 
fork (switching the fork from left hi 
to right after cutting meat, etc) is s 
and uncomfortable. Who's righ:—W. K. 
New York, New York. 

You are. Continental table manners 
used skillfully in an American restaurant 


are no more incorrect than our hand-to- 
hand maneuvering would be in an ele- 
ganl European eatery. 


F completely reamed out a favorite pipe 
ad built up an uneven cake. 
Should | break it in all over ag 
D. T. San Francisco, California. 

No. Bul smoke slowly—right down to 
the bottom of the bowl—until a new 
cake builds up. 


V have been going with a wonderful girl 
for almost two years, She is 34 years old 
(Em. 42), absolutely stunning. and thor 
oughly knowledgeable on all my favorite 
pastimes—books, musie, theater and bed 
1 know she loves me and I would marry 
her in a second, except for one thing— 
carly in our relationship she told me 
that she had been a callgirl for ten years, 
having reüred just before I met her. 
While "employed," she carned $25,000 
and more a year, so money is no prob. 
lem for her. (I've checked all the facts 
and know she's telling the muth.) The 
trouble is Fin. finding it damn difficult 
to adjust my rather strict moralistic up- 
bringing to this situation and I wonder 
if 1 will ever be able to completely love a 
girl with this background—even though 
she’s come ont of it perfectly adjusted 
Dve had my own sexual tin 
never for money, so I'm not a complete 
prude, What do you think are the 
chances of a successful marriag 
uation like this? Am I right or wr 


although 


€ in a sit 


feeling this way?—A. S. Santa Barbara 
California. 

[t isn't a question of whether you're 
right or wrong—your misgivings concern 
a matter important enough to seriously 


undermine an otherwise successful mar- 
siage, and we urge you to put off plans 


of matrimony until your feelings are con- 
siderably more certain than they are now. 
You didn't ask us, but if you had, we 
ould have assured you that a great 
prostitutes have adjusted well to 
marriage, becoming devoted and faith- 
ful wives. The real question in this case 
seems to be—as you, yourself, recognize 

whether you can adjust to this woman's 
past sufficiently to make a happy mar- 
riage a reasonable prospect. 


man 


WW his the best way to drink tequila? 
Should the ritual with the lime and 
come before or after quafingi—W. 
Tucson, Arizona 

When tossing down this Mexican hot 
shot, take the lime (or lemon) and salt in 
whatever order you prefer. Some afi- 
cionados like the salt first, then the tequi- 
la, and then a bite of lime es chaser. 
Others reverse the order. The original 
soulh-of-the-border practice called for 
the imbiber to lean back and squeeze the 
juice of half a lime onto his tongue, 
cover his thumbnail with salt and lick 
it clean, then down the tequila—pronto. 


Some time ago, 1 met a girl of 23 (I'm 
29) who had been deserted by her hus 
band. We became close friends, be 
dating, and suddenly found ourselves 
deeply in love. Unfortunately, one day 
her husband decided that he had given 
up a pretty good thing and came back 
home. The problem is that the girl feels 
that she is still obliged to attempt to 
make a go of the marriage. How the hell 
«an I convince her that the bastard 
showed his wue feelings when he 
deserted her for seven months and that 
she ought to divorce him and marry me? 
I'm ready to step in and draw the line 
for her.—]. R., Houston, Texas 

1J the girl wants to try saving her mar- 
riage, you ough! to give hey the chance 
by stepping out, not in—at least for the 
present. H is obviously more than a feel- 
ing of obligation that is motivating this 
marital rematch. If her husband is really 


unworthy of her, she'll discover it soon 
enough without your having to draw amy 
lines, or pictures, to emphasize the point. 
Try to develop other diverting velation- 
ships of your own, leaving yourself in a 
position to pich up the pieces of this 
one, if it comes apart again—or to phase 
out completely, if it doesn’t. 


All reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, food and drink, hi-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Aduisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. The 
most provocative, perlinent queries will 
be presented on these pages cach month, 


You'll find more action—more of everything at the Stardust. Spend an hour and forty- 
five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue. Then, catch entertainers like 
the Kim Sisters, Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're on from 
dusk ‘til dawn! Have a gourmets delight in our world-famous Polynesian restaurant, 
AKUAKU. Swim. Sun. Tan. Play golf at our 

championship course. Yes, GO. ..to your travel 

agent. Make a reservation for excitement! Or, 

write Reservations Director, Suite 108. Economy ` morera corcrue,tasvecas,nevaoa 
minded? See our “Heavenly Holidays" brochure. 


- $10 


1,000 LUXURY ROOMS AT $8 


Half Man . . . Half Beast . . . All Male 


The first cologne developed for MAN 


CENTAUR has been developed for the reeds of MAN - 
Instead, a solidified emollient base carries the CENTAUR aroma ino the skin. 
the body with an aroma (rom the cool, misty forest 

(And with no alcohol to irritate, CENTAUR massages with 
Comfort into the most sensitive areas of the skin) 
CENTAUR, its aroma hovering close to the skin 

for hours, transmits its virile message only 

in moments of close and intimate contact. 
CENTAUR becomes you . . . you become 
CENTAUR ... Hall-man — ù . halt- 
beast .. . all MALE! 


PLUS 500 DELUXE ROOMS ANO SUITES 


hae ne alcohol te vaporize 
«oahs 


lecjors CLASSIC —8 oz: 


$10.00 
ire, 24K gold finish.) 


B oz. & dispenser pump: 
TRIAL SIZE — Ys or. 


$650 
$1.00 
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Alligator's Go-Coat 
of Dacron -Worsted 


See how it goes, the Go-Coat, as it polyester and 45% wool that's water St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
gets you there looking great. It’s and stain-repellent, $55. With wool tli 

Alligator's fly-front classic in its ex- warmer toshutoutthe cold, $69.95. NI i 
clusive Go-Sackt weave, a fine, At fine stores everywhere. The g igator's wi 
medium-weight blend, 55?6Dacron* Alligator Company, New York, — StyleOutside,Excitement Inside 


@ouPont’s registered trademark Y An exclusive hopsack weave by Alligator 


PLAYBOY'S INTERNATIONAL DATEEOOK 
BY PATRICK CHASE 


THE VACATION. VILLAGE run by the Club 
Méditerranée at Agadir on the southern 
coast of Morocco is the first of the club's 
complexes to ope 'ound—and 
the first that provides bungalow accom- 
modations. There's always plenty of ac- 
tion going on—sailing, deep-sea fishing, 
swimming. skindiving, tennis, riding 
dancing barefoot on the beach. listening 
to stereo under the stars along with fine 
French cuisine—but no regimentatioi 
Most of the club's gentils membres. or 
nice members, as they are called, tend to 
wear the nowstandard pareu with a 
necklace of Pop-it beads that serve as 
money on the club premises, It's impos 
sible to be lonely at club villages: such 
touches as never serving a meal until cach 
cimhtscater table is filled help initiate 
new visitors into the social cirde. If you 
can tear yourself away, excursions are 
vailable that take you from. Agadir to 
Marrakech and on into the Sahara Des- 
ert. The all-inclusive rate for a two-week 
stay at the club is approximately $120, 
and it's more than worth that low price, 
as the ratio of females to males is usually 
about 60 to 40. Other Club Méditerranée 
villages are scattered. around the world 
from Spain to Isracl, to Tahiti, and three 
more will soon be set up: Martinique 
Isla Mujeres, Yucatán: and Acapulco. A 
airly recent innovation is winter villages 
in the Alps—where the $135 tab includes 
train fare from Paris, one week's lodging 
and good food (with table wine served at 
D). ski instruction and a wide 
range of after-ski activities, The club also 
maintains two luxury hotels at St.-Moritz. 
The Hotel Princesse-Victoria accepts 
only single people as guests, so it jumps 
more than the other hotel, the Roi-Soleil, 
If you've been making the European 
ski circuit (see Skiing Europe in this is- 
sue) and find yourself in Italy, we sug 
e a sunshine break and visit 
some of the casily accessible Italian i 
n the sunny Medite 
Stromboli, for instance, has been sprout 
ing liule inns ever since it was "discov- 
> by Bergman and Rossellini some 

1s back. One of its atwactions is a live 
10 that safely erupts every couple of 
hours, night and day. Guides will escort 
you to the top of the crater for an ex- 
traordinary close-up. Or you can stay 
below and watch red-hot streams of lava 
spread down the rocky “firepit” slope 
to the sea. Three small inns otter accom- 
. Miramare and 


each mea 


ges you 


lands 


vol 


modations—La Sirene 


re two other 
ds nearby. Vulcano boasts à 
Dblack-sand beach and the fact that Anna 
Magnani once made a film there. The 


finc of Lipari, accessible by 
steamer from the Sicilian port of Milaz. 
zo, are lapped by warm, clear waters. 

An excellent diving arca is the little- 
known island of Giglio. reached by ferry 
from Porto Santo Stefano. This bright, 
pastel-colored spot has one first-class 
pensione, La Nuova Pergola. But dedi 
cated skindivers make a beeline by boat 
around the dilis to the secluded Pardini 
Hamitag 


gc, a good stopping placc. 

Other Talian islands snill relat 
undiscovered by American. tourists—that 
offer a wekome cape from the ord 
nary plus first-class small hotcls—include 
liule Usica, in the Tynhenian Se. 
north of Sicily (the Cottage. Hotel and 
Groua Azzurra are where the skindiv 
set hangs out), and Maddalena, located 
northeast of Sardini, 

For a doubledate winter vacation, uy 
Hawaii's Foster Tower Hotel. The ele- 
sandy decorated penthouse suites offer 
stunning vistas in every direction: Even 
the showers have fulblength windows 
that look out over Diamond Head. Each 
two-bedroom suite includes living and 
dining room, kitchen, two baths and a 
big roof deck, Typical touch at Foster 
Tower: Suites are identified by your 
ne rather than by number. 
aikiki, day and night. is a mass. of 
sunning, surfing. swimming, strolling hu- 
manity on the make. And it doesn’t take 
long for both sides to make contact. 
"There's no problem of where to go: Mi 
chel’s and Canlis offer the best food: 
Duke Kahanamoku’s is still tops for Poly- 
nesian food and the Cocks Roost for 
steaks and prime ribs. After dinner, try 
the Haw Village for Dixicland jazz, 
the Romanie and the Dunes for toples 
diversion, and the Oasis and Forbidden 
City for strip show: 

Closer to home, for a Florida vacation 
thar’s slightly off the beaten path, take 
in the first of the big keys Largo. Old 
State Route 905 runs for 12 miles 
through lush jungle foliage; at road's 
end is the 1300-acre Ocean Reef Club— 
with about 60 luxury homes, a golf 
course, a yacht club, res 
nt, a large inn 
private planes. From here, skindivers 
also explore thc 21-mile John Pennekamp 
Coral Reef. The U.S." first underw 
state park, it offers a vast array of bril- 
liantly colored living coral and 
shipwrecks. The marina mana 
Ocean Reef Inn c ngements 
for a boat, or vou can get one at the 
Port Largo dock. 

For further information, write to Playboy 
Reader Service, Playboy Building, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 6061]. 


ely 


merous 
T at the 


Et tu, Brut? 


Bold new 
Brut 

for men. 

By Fabergé. 


For after shave, cfter shower, 
after anything! Brut. 
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Don’t be afraid 
of the Sprite. 


Its growl is 
bigger than 
its bite. 
(under $2,000) 


You've got a right to growl when you prowl. When 
you're a sports car. And Sprite's all sports car. SCCA 
Class G, in case you're interested. With a long string of 

T. 1 wins over its class- 
mates — even 
thoughit'sthelow- 
est-priced of them 
all. 

Sprite's growl 
isthe singularly 
satisfying sound 
ofa gutsy 1100 
ccengine.To go 
with the growl, tight racing suspension. Bear-hugs 
even wet pavements. And stubbornly refuses to 
yield an inch to the most determined turns. 

The steering is rack-and-pinion. There's no 
play init. For the wheel to turn, you have to turn 
the wheel. Very safe. Plus fade-free disc brakes 
that adjust themselves. For unworried stop- 
ping stop after stop. 

Get to your nearby MG/Austin Healey dealer 
and give the Sprite a go. And when you hear 
the growl, remember the bite. Less than two 
grand. 


another action car from the 
sign of the Octagon. 


FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY AND OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: THE BRITISH MOTOR CORP. /HANBRO, INC. DEPT. B-I5 734 GRAND AVE, RIDGEFIELD, J. 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


EPITAPHS FOR LENNY BRUCE 
l am shocked at Lenny Bruce’s death. 


That a man of his creative brilliance 
should die at 10 is tragic enough—but 
even worse is the driven 


t that he w 
to it by the self-righteous guardians of 
pseudo-Victorian morality. They killed 
him just as surely as if they'd pushed the 
hypodermic needle into his arm. Worst 
of all, however, is the satisfaction they'll 
get from his death, for moral hypocrisy 
will be that much stronger. 

James R. Daugherty 

San Diego, California 


“The truth is what is, nor what should 
be. What should be is a dirty lie,” as 
Lenny Bruce once said 

Lenny was a man who sacrificed finan- 
cial success, social acceptance and pres- 
tige for personal integrity. He sought out 
the truth in every facet of human ex- 
perience and held up to ridicule all that 
was phony. His sometimes shocking 
choice of words was an integral part of 
the truth he sought. 


Bert L. Dragin 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The death of Lenny Bruce, following 
so quickly upon the Supreme Court rul- 
ing in the Ginzburg case, is more than 
the tragedy of a genius who died too 
young. It is a tragedy for a whole gener- 
ation. To almost all of us who are under 
40, Lenny was more than just a great 
he was a spokesman, His 
anger was ou his contempt, our 
contempt; his dedication, our dedica- 
tion. Never before in history—as Timo- 
thy Leary and Mario Savio and Hugh 
Hefner all pointed out—has one 
generation so thoroughly rejected anoth- 
er, as is the case now in America. No- 
body over 40 could understand Lenny, 
or even laugh at his jokes. They were, as 
Leny alw trapped in their 
games—boxed in by rituals of status that 
blinded them to 99 percent of actual 
reality. They couldn't see anything out- 
side their games—not the reality of sex, 
as distinguished from their dirty puritan 
myths about sex; not the reality of capi- 
tal punishment, as distinguished from 
their pious and sadistic need for capital 
punishment; not the racial horror of this 
counuy, as distinguished from their neu- 
rotic need to pretend that the ghetto 
doesn’t exist or mater. In a world on 


comic talent; 


ays, 


fire, they dosed their eyes, shut the: 
ears and pretended that they didn't feel 
the flames. And now Lenny is dead, and 
I will never doubt that it was the legal 
persecutions he endured that killed him. 
He was murdered, as sure as Christ and 
for the same reason. Allen Ginsberg 
wrote in one of his poems that “wars are 
made by an insane Senate which no 
longer sleeps with its wile." Lennys 
tombstone should read: "Killed by an 
insane gencration that never learned 
how to sleep with its wife.” 

William Greene 

New York, New York 


I don't know if anyone at PLAYBOY is 
going to write a eulogy or tribute to 
Lenny Bruce, but here are some pe 
sonal reflections that I've got to put on 
paper, because they're too painful to 
keep inside, 

I knew Lenny both as his lawyer and 
as his friend. I tried hard to understand 
him, but 1 couldn't all of the ume, on 
too many occasions. I had him asa guest 
on my TV talk show once, firmly resolv- 
ing at the outset to not only be under. 
standing (sympathetic, but to truly 
understand (comprehend); my lack of 
success convinced me then, with the cer- 
tainty of a dosed mind, that Lenny 
simply had nothing more of importance 
to communicate, Otherwise, how could 1 
have failed to perceive and appreciate it, 
I reasoned. How, indeed! For, in retro- 
spect, I'm convinced the deficit was in my 
comprehension, not in his message 

It is, I think, the confusion, complex- 
ity, sham and hypocrisy of our social val- 
ue that made Lennys message an 
enigma for many; we concentrated on his 
words, instead of his meaning. T don't 
know if Lenny deliberately tried to shock 
his audiences with his language, but if he 
did, it was incidental to the significant 
part his dirty words played in a modus 
operandi intended to restore individuals 
10 reality and reason. Lenny liked 10 
illustrate how foolish we are to fear the 
power of fourletter words, and to seri- 
ously contemplate punishing a person 
for uttering them, when all that is really 
involved is a question of “taste 

Certain words are considered in "bad 
taste" by most of the members of society, 
when spoken in public; but that doesn’t 
make them obscene, or a fit subject for 
criminal prosecution. Just the other day, 


ESPECIAL PRODUCTS ONSION OF THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. BALTIMORE. MD. 


I just had 

a completely 
unique experience 
-..my first Colt 45 
Malt Liquor. 


GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS. 


PLAYBOY 


VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC.. N.Y, N.Y. 


374 years of brewing skill, bottled. 

It's not simple to moke Heineken. You must choose 
speciol hops ond malt...use speciol copper 
brewing vessels...age the beer for three full 
months ond do it occording to 374 yeors of brew- 
ing tradition. No, it's not simple. And neither ore 
the results. They're eloquent. In bottles or on draft. 
IMPORTED HEINEKEN...HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 
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an appellate court in California held un- 
constitutional a statute which proscribed 
conduct that was “against the moral 
welfare and best interest of the state- 
The court said that was too nebulous— 
it didn't proscribe a sufficiently definite 
standard of conduct to make the actor 
appreciative of just what was inveighe 
against. This was a "topless" case. But 
in a 30-page opinion, our court showed 
that the language in this California law 
was the same as that used in the Hitler 
Code. And under this language, ethnic 
groups were persecuted, tortured and 
Killed 
I think Lenny was trying to tell us 
that if you allow the authoritarian blue- 
nose to use fuzzy legislation on obscenity, 
and jail citizens for conduct nor suffi- 
ned in the statutes, further 
the Jaw can lead to infringe- 
ment upon our right to worship at a 
church of our choice, express ourselves 
ficely, and go about our daily lives with- 
out fear of a knock at the door by the 
Gestapo. Lenny was actively involved in 
the fight against capricious and arbi- 
uary censorship; and he paid a heavy 
price for his involvement, in continuing 
personal and professional persecution. 
Many of our courts understood Lenny 
nd set him free, when he was charged 
with obscenity for his outspoken oppo- 
sition to social injustice and inhumanity. 
1 think the United States Supreme Court 
would have understood him, if they had 
éver heard his case. [After Lenny was 
found guilty of obscenity in the two 
lower courts in Hlinois, his conviction 
was upheld, and then reconsidered and 
reversed, by the Illinois Supreme Court, 
on the basis of liberal U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions in other obscenity cases. 
Between September 1961 and April 1964, 
Lenny Bruce was arrested seven times 
for obscenity and three times for the 
possession of narcotics, in 


ornia, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and. New York.] 

And Lenny was a hell o a good lawyer, 
too, He was familiar with every consti- 
tutional case concerning freedom of 
speech. He prepared one of his own 
b appellate court in my law 
library. He worked on it around the 
dock. And with that pixielike, persu: 
sive personality of his, he got one of my 
best secretaries to work with him. 1 think 
she forgot the time in the exhilaration 
of his sweet, enthusiastic presenc 
end of the research travail, she had to 
take a day off to recover from almost 
complete exhaustion—and this solely 
from secretarial work. 

With the pixiness, there was a sweet 
sincerity and decency about Lenny. 
When he used four-letter words in con- 
versation, it was usually in a context, or 
for some purpose, that seemed appro- 
his speech was ordinarily more 
ble than the language of those 
around him. Lenny spent a considerable 


Ís to an 


mount of time with my cightycar-old 
son, Caesar. He loved to play with the 
boy: or just sit and talk to him. Actually, 
it brings tears to my eyes to remember 
how he and Caesar were better able to 
understand each other than Lenny and 
L He had a rapprochement with cu- 
rious, intelligent, uncomplicated minds. 
He never uttered a dirty word in the 
presence of Caesar. But I'm sure he 
would have if he had thought he could 
teach Caesar a social lesson worth 
learning. 

So to sincerity 
Tadd the 
cency to Le 


nd true social purpose, 
adox of sweetness and de- 
Bruce. If he could have 


have done it that way and never resorted 
to the “dirty words." For they weren't 
y “dirty words" to him: they were 
the semantic tools with which he built 
lessons of love and beauty. 

I think Lenny Bruce was a clean, 
sweet, sincere, decent, nice guy. We 
weren't nice to him in return. It wasn't 
his fault that he couldn't convince us, 
He continued to my until the day he 
died. It took his death to touch some of 
us deeply enough for the message to 
begin geuing through. 

The world is cleaner—we’re better in- 
dividuals, whether artists or actors or 
writers or lawyers—for Lenny Bruce's 
having passed through it. And whether 
he did or he didn't believe, I'm sure he's 
someplace now where he's understood 
and loved (for do believe): and the sad- 
ness of his passing is eased at least a little 
by the knowledge that he’s finally free. 

Melvin M. Belli 
San Francisco, California 


JUDGING THE JUDGE'S JUDGES 
Sometimes I wonder whether some of 
the people shipped to Saint Elizabeth's 
Mental Hospital in Washington don't 
get delivered to the House of Represent- 
atives by mistake. The newspapers from 
the States have just caught up with me, 
here in Tierra del Fuego, and 1 find that 
—while North Vieinam is being bombed 
daily and is, in turn, threatening to try 
some of the pilots as war crimi 
while the ghettos are erupting into riot 
in New York, Cleveland and Chicago; 
while a million and one national and 
ational problems await solution 
of the paleolithicoid intellects of 
Capitol Hill are holding pres confer- 
ences to deplore the marriage of a 67- 
rold man to a 23-year-old woman. 
There is no evidence, in their published 
statements, that they have any personal 
knowledge of the man or of the wom: 
or of the merits of the marriage. Of 
course, since two of the Congressmen 
come from the South and the other is a 
Republican from the Midwest, and the 
man in question is Supreme Court Jus- 


tice William O. Douglas, one might sus- 
pect that low political motives underlie 
these attacks; but such suspicions, I am 
sure, are unfair. We all know that our 
politicians always speak and act from the 
ighest cthical motives and are never 
fluenced by politics. Of course. And 
yet, with Red China grimacing at us 
Írom one direction, and armed revolu- 
increasing im our slums, and 
rcrease, and all of the oth- 
er ghastly predicaments of our times, is 
any marriage worth this much of the 
time of three members of Congress? 

Representative Thomas G. Abernathy 
objected to Justice Douglas’ marrying 
“one only a third his age.” Represemia- 
Andrews called for a 
investigation of Douglas’ 
And finally, Representative 
saed unctuously that 
There should be a way to remove a Jus- 
tice from the bench without a trial for 
aimes and misdemeanors.” None of 
them explained what was an acceptable 
age difference between marital partners, 
or where in the Constitution it s; that 
a couple in love must have a publicly 
acceptable age difference for the man to 
qualify for office, or what type of proce- 
dure could be used to remove a judge 
who has not committed “crimes and mis- 
The barking of dogs, in 
short, has more responsible intellectual 
content than the snarls, yelps and growls 
of these press conferences. 

Would these Representatives be will- 
ing to pass a law establishing a "correct" 
age difference for husbands and wives? 
"Would they like the law to be applied to 
Congressmen also? What kind of stand- 
ard will they use? Elijah Muhammed, I 
hear, teaches his followers that a wife's 
age should be one half her husband's 
plus seven years. Can they think of a less 
arbitrary standard? Some sociologist 
wrote once that the happiest marriages, 
ly, are those in which the wife 
is five years older than the husband. 
Shall we adopt that norm? Or should we 
just laugh it all off and remind the good. 
Congressmen that envy is one of the 
seven deadly sins? 

Henry Masters 
Tierra del Fuego, South America 


Congressio 
character. 


demeano: 


POSTAL PRIVACY 

I had no idea that you had become so 

ig over the years as to be able to pull 

olf an attack against the corruption 

of the U. S. Post Office. Congratulations. 
Howard R. Houck 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


I cannot help but feel that the exposi- 
tion and discusion in the pages of 
PLAYBOY of postal snooping was the dri 
ing factor behind the Post Office De. 
partment’s sudden reformation, This 
definitely shows that rLaynoy is con- 
cerned about the rights of all, not just 


“a few males seel entertainment." 
PLAYnoY is to be highly commended for 
its work, as well as for the results of that 
work, 


Stanley Strout 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Your letters about Post Office snooping 
are shocking! To those outside of the 
United States, to those who look to the 
United States as representing the closest 
a modern society can come to 2 working 
system of democratic government, to 
those who look to the United States as 
the leading nation of the Western world, 
such a situation, especially along with 
the racial strife and the war in Vietnam 
will only increase the fear, mistrust and 
bitterness. 

When an individual is sick insid 
is dificult for him to ward olf attackers 
from without, and even more difficult to 
protect those to whom he has pledged 
his aid. What is true for the individ 
is also true for an entire country, which 
s really no more than the sum of its 
dividual citizens. Were I an American, 
I should be more concerned with such 
situations as the invasion of postal 
ivacy than with hunting down "Com- 
mies,” "Reds" and other kinds of “pree- 
vers." Surely the invasion of posta 

at is to be associated 
with a totalitarian regime rather than 
with a supposedly democratic country. 
l Bixop 
Halifax, Nova Scot 


REVERSE ENTRAPMENT 

Your recurring accounts of the Post 
Office Department's violation of private 
unched me on a furious cam- 
ad- 


paign of 
vertisement: v a pos 
inspector appearing on my front doorstep 
clutching one of my personal letters sets 
off a spasm of itching in the knuckles of 
right hand (which knuckles ha 

to be rather large and bony. 
s as a heavy-duty-truck d 
My problem, doctor, is thi 
Tve had some interesting replies from 
the advertisers, but nothing from the 
Post Office! What do you suggest I do 
now? And docs 
trapment of a 
think the official might comy ter 
his mouth heals up? I hate the thought 
that my efforts will come to nothing. 
How can I make sure that my 
er" leu 
any helpful advice that you c 
I even use their stupid zip code—seems 

the least they could do is arrest me. 

Bob Wood 

Porland, Oregon 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUBS 

Several years ago I deliberately got 
myself involved with a number of sex 
clubs, of the type that advertise in tab 
loid newspapers. My purpose in joining 
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was twofold: First, I wanted some 
firsthand knowledge of the new social 
phenomenon, community sex, in order 


to be able to write about it; and, second, 
1 wanted some poontang. Or perhaps 
it was the other way around. Anyway, I 
joined six different enclaves and sat back 
to wait for the flood of mail to com- 
mence. Actually, it turned out to be a 
trickle, though some of the letters were 
al dillies. One of my correspondents 
was a big, red-haired momma near 
Cleveland who, as I quickly divined, gor 
most of her jollies by talking about epi- 
sodes, rather than actually taking part in 
them. Once I had decided what her 
tastes were, I proceeded to regale her 
with accounts of various fictitious orgies 
However, after about three or four let- 
ters from her, the exchange abruptly 
stopped. 

Some weeks later, while having din- 
ner, I was called to the back door by an 
unknown man, who insisted on speaking 
i0 me outside of and away from the 
house. Once I had joined him in the 
driveway, he flashed his Mickcy Mouse 
badge and signaled to a second Gestapo 
man, who was sitting in a car parked 
out front, After a brief conversation in 
the driveway, they asked if they could 
enter the house, to which I agreed, and 
I escorted them to my basement study 
More blah-blah followed, in the course 
of which it came out that the prime 
reason for their being there was that 
my red-haired correspondent had been 
busted, and in searching her effects, they 
found my name and address on some en- 
velopes. They even had photostats of 
the envelopes with them, and of some 
letters that they were presumably hold- 
ing. They then asked to look through my 
correspondence, much of which was in 
full view on my desk. I asked if they had 
ch warrant and they said no, but 
could get one. 1 said, "Fine, you 
get one and come back and you can. paw 
around to your heart's content, but until 
then, no." 

They caught my animosity and started 
to lecture me about the power of the 
state and legal authority and all diat 
jazz. I cut them off and pointed out that 
I spent over two years of my youth in 
World War Two attempting to guaran- 
tee that I, and others, would be free 
from this sort of crap. The conversation 
got a little loud and 1 wound up chal- 
lenging them to arrest me. "They didn't 
have a case, and they knew it, and they 
knew that I knew it. They got the point 
and left, and ] haven't been bothered 
since, though I assume that my mail is 
watched, counted and possibly opened 
And this is the land of the free! This 
aeeping Big Brotherism is worse than 
open tyranny; at least under a dictator- 
ship, one knows who the enemy is and 
one can go heave a Molotov cocktail at 
Gestapo headquarters. Here, if I go 


heave a Molotov at my local post office, 
I'm liable to burn up all local copies of 
rLAYrOY, plus The Realist and The In- 
dependent, and then where would I be? 
(Name withheld by request) 
Okeechobee, Florida 


POSTAL CLERK'S CONFESSION 

Perhaps a view from a former postal 
clerk of almost five years’ employment 
might further show your readers how 
"unprivate" their mail can be, The post 
office where I worked handled mail for a 
population of approximately 100,000, 
located in the center of California's 
growing defense-industry area south of 
San Francisco, The town, over the last 
several years, has spread out to encom- 
pass approximately 22 housing tracts; 
it also handles the mail for the area's 
mental institution. Besides the super 
visor, there were roughly 12 clerks on 
the night crew (3:30 
during the week, with limited crews on 
the weekends. In this warm atmosphere, 
the philosophy of “you don’t tell on me 
and I won't tell on yo ailed. Not 
only was first-class mail invaded; it was 
frequently read aloud for the entertain- 
ment of all. 

The letters most often opened were 
those with the initials SWAK (Sealed 
With A Kiss) on the envelope, or any sim- 
ilar message of endearment. Those going 
to or coming from Servicemen, either 
basic training or overseas, were the pri- 
mary “meat.” Letters from the men 
hospital, which encourages its patients to 
write as many letters as possible, were 
opened and read merely, it was said, to 
see “the other side.” There were letters 
from paranoids, schizophrenics and neu- 
rotics. (One girl, once a week for fi 
weeks, sent out a letter to her “fiancé 
that would have made Henry Miller 
blush.) The crew usually filled the build- 
ing with coarse laughter as these letters 
were read aloud: a spectacle that would 
have been distressing, to say the least, to 
the writers who had imagined that th 
deepest emotions were still priv: 

In the spring of 1964, in the post 
office where I worked, the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons writing to a specified 
address had to be noted by any persons 
who handled that mail. For eight weeks, 
there was a 25-cent pool for the person 
who found the first of these letters during 
distribution to the city routes. This was 
never explained. 

A resident, operating her own news- 
paper dealing with world-wide subjects, 
was classified “Communistic’ 
two years all mail to her address was 
monitored. 

‘The Post Office Department has an of- 
ficial procedure for the proper handling 
of any copies of a publication that are 
undeliverable; those that are nonreturn- 
able are supposed to be held a certain 
length of time and then destroyed. 

It never happened. 
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At the post office where T worked, these 
magazines were saved for several months 
and then turned over to the mental 
hospital for the patients (a thoughtful 
gesture. prompted, perhaps, by the en- 
tertainment provided by the patients’ 
personal correspondence); but belore 
these charitable contributions to the 
mental hospital, every postal carrier and 
clerk had his pick of the publications. 
Frequently, the carriers carricd home un- 
deliverable copies of magazines without 
even bothering to return them to the 
post office. If the supply of a particularly 
popular publication didn't satisfy the 
demand, the clerks simply stamped “un- 
DELIVERABLE” on copies chosen at ran- 
dom, then hid them until they could be 
taken home. 

Your own magazine is a prime ex- 
ample. At the time of my resi 
this post office was handling three sack- 
fuls of PLaynoy a month. This was 
roughly 500 copies—of which perhaps 
half a dozen, on the average, were ac 
tually undeliverable, due to incorrect or 
incomplete addresses, insufficient post- 
age, etc. But six copies weren't nearly 
enough to satisfy our staff of 32 clerks and 
55 carriers, Almost 60 copies of your 
magazine failed to reach subscribers in 
this arca during my last few weeks as a 
postal employee. A subscriber who misses 
an issue of a magazine usually blames the 
publisher, not the post office: and 
the publisher who is expected to replace 
the copies that unexplainably disappear 
during delivery. 


(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


ABORTION, AMERICAN STYLE 

I would like to comment on the letter 
published in the June 1966 Forum, writ 
ten by Douglas F. Auka, on abortion, I 
feel I am more of an authority than he on. 
the subject, having had an unsuccessful 
abortion and subsequently an illegiti 
mate son. 

My reasons for seeking an abortion 
were: I felt I was too young to marry 
(20), did not want the consequences of 
marrying a 20-year-old boy with no edu 
cation or means of supporting: a family, 
and I didn't want to attempt to raise a 
child by myself—alone and unassisted. 
So my son was adopted very soon alter 
lie was born. If I could have had an abor- 
tion performed legally, I most definitely 
would have. 

Mr. Auka asked what we should do 
with the institutions established for un 
wanted children if a 
ized, Well, Mr. Aul 
could tour one of these institutions with- 
out becoming physically sick. When your 
guide tells you in glowing words how 
much “love and care" the children re- 
ceive, just look into the eyes of these 
children and tell me you would want 
any child raised this way, let alone 
your child. These institutions in Cali- 


bortion was leg 
1 don't believe you 


fornia, one of the most advanced states 
in the U. c to the whole 
populace. A child who lives in a slum 
with no father would probably receive 
more love. 

Let me say also, as a girl from a “good 
middleclass” family who stayed in 
a "good" Catholic hospital for unwed 
mothers for a month (and I was a lucky 
one who didn't have to stay six or seven 
months like the 15- and 16-yearolds), 
that even that institution would have 
made a better prison. In prisons you 
don't have 16-year-old, 8-montl-preg- 
nant girls doing heavy housework as 
they are told by the authorities how they 
are gencrously being “hid” from society, 
10 the tune of S200 a month. You don't 
have a 1$-year-old girl who had been 
raped listening to the sex adventures of 
the older girls; and you don’t have hys- 
terical girls trying to commit suicide be- 
cause they can’t face giving their son or 
daughter up for adoption. 

What do we do with your precious or- 
phanages and state and church institu- 
tions, sir? Demolish them, bomb them, 
tear them down, and be glad to be rid of 
the breeding grounds for such inhuman- 
ity to man. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Long Beach, California 


1 needed an abortion but was not 
fortunate enough to locate a medical 
doctor willing to perform this simple op- 
cration, Although many doctors are sym- 
pathetic with tlie problem, they dare not 
risk helping you. My choice, therefore, 
was to either bear a baby totally unwant 
ed by both myself and the father or go 
to a rundown house in a slum area, 
where, for $200, an old woman “helped” 
people like me if they were less chan two 
mouths pregnant. It was not 

cision to make. It was not a 
whether I thought abortions right or 
wrong, for morally I thought it wrong to 
have an unwanted, unloved, fatherless 
child. Nor did I desire to heap shame 
and disgrace upon my horrified family 
(who insisted they would not stand by 
me if I chose to have the child). What 


terrified me was the thought of perhaps 
risking my life in the hands of that 
woma 


Finally, in desperation, I decided even 
possible death could not be worse, so I 
went through with it. The experience 
turned out to be even worse than I had 
anticipated. The house was fiithy and 
the “operation” was performed on a d 
ty bed on old newspapers. This horrible 
memory is the price I still pay for one 
lousy midsummer night's madness. How 
different this might have been if laws 
had permitted me to go to a hospital 
where my own doctor could have at- 
tended me. 


(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


I have enclosed a clipping from a re- 
cent issue of 4. M. A. News, a publication 
of the American Medical Association. I 
believe that this more liberal approach 
to abortion laws is in step with the lib 
alization of sex laws proposed in The 
Playboy Philosophy. 


“Abortion is the only a 
legislation imposes itself betwee 
the physician and the patient, 
Zad Leavy, Califor 
former deputy dist 
Los Angeles County. 
ulating abortion should be liberal- 
ized within the framework of sound 
medical practice,” Leavy said. 
Leavy was one of four speakers 
terviewed before they appeared 
on a panel on “What Can We Do to 
Update Our Abortion Laws?” at the 
annual clinical meeting of the 
American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists held in Chicago. 
rs were Alan F. 
Guttmacher, M.D., president of 
Planned Parenthood-World Populi- 
tion: Robert E. Hall, M. D., profes- 
sor of obsietrics and. gynecology 
Columbia U.; and Bayard Carter, 
M.D., professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Duke U. 

The pancl agreed thar 
should be changed to permit abor- 
tion in cases where (1) continuance 
of the pregnancy would gravely im- 
pair the physical and. mental health 
of the mother; (2) the child would 
be born with a grave physical or 
mental defect; and (3) the pregnan- 
cy resulted. from rape or incest 
This is the model penal code 
recommended by the American Law 
Institute. 

Despite legal restrictions, Dr. 
Guumacher said, “we patently brea 
the law in every state.” However, 
even when a physician believes that 
abortion is the medically right thing 
to do, he may be scared off because 
of the restrictive nature of the laws. 
Thats why laws should be liba 
ized, Dr. Guumacher said. 

Leavy pointed out that recently 
in Los Angeles a 14-year-old girl was 
made a ward of the court in a rape- 
incest case. “The judge stuck his 
neck out and 
peutic abortion, 
no one has quest 
er courts," 

"We are operating under laws 
well over 100 ycars old," Dr. Gut- 
her said. Supporting that, Dr 
Hall sai At the time the laws 
were made we didn't have the 
nce of psychiatry and gynecology 
nor did we have antibiotics or ancs- 


said 


"The laws reg- 


laws 


thetics, all of which ma an abor- 
tion more sale." 
In a recent study, Dr. Hall said, 


therapeutic abortion has apparently 


become more available to the well- 
to-do 


t He cited figures 
d that for every one 
abortion performed among clinic 
patients, there were four abortions 
ivate patients. With liberal- 
laws, more abortions could be 
performed on poor patients, which 
would act as a deterrent “to having 
it done in a back alley,” Dr. Hall 
suggested. 


It is unfortunate that our archaic 
abortion laws usually force a woman to 
risk her life in the hands of criminal 
abortionists. I hope that interest in mod 
ernizing these Jaws will increase and that 
the suggestions of the American Law 
Institute can be put into effect. 

James W. Ralph, M. D. 

Alexandria, Virginia 


DIVORCE-LAW REFORM 

Present divorce procedures subject 
both parties to a “trial by combat" 
where one party must be proved guilty 
and one innocent. Such procedures se 
dom reveal the truth and result only in 
d g all hope of reconciliation 

es Divorce. Reform, oper- 
s a "mutual aid" society with 
hard-working members in 46 states, is 
attempting to remedy this situation. 
Among other things, members swap Ie- 
gal advice to assist one another and pro. 
vide moral support when a member is 
acting as his own attorney. 

But more important, we believe that 
taking a family quarrel into a quasi 
yal court and handling it with 
criminal “adversary” procedures is ridic- 
ulous, and it is our aim to establish 
familyrelations centers to replace ihe 
present archaic divorce, concili 
family courts, 

These familyrelations centers would 
be placed throughout the state accord 
to population density. They would I 
exclusive jurisdiction, subject to appellate 
court review, over divorce, ulment 
and separatemaintenance proceeding 
These centers would be staffed with 
sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
educators, lawyers and accountants. 

The most outstanding feature of 
USDR's family-relations-center concept 
is the elimination of the adversary pro- 
ceeding with all its name-calling. € 
dren would not be scarred for life, as 
helpless pawns in the baule between 
their parents. And teenagers who now 
put the parents against each other to 
obtain favors would find this practice 
curbed. 

Parties may appear before the family- 
relations-center panel upon payment of 
a $25 application fee, and may represent 
themselves or be represented by a non 
attorney agent. The only "ground" for a 
divorce would be that the marriage is 
unworkable, and a divorce, if granted, 
would be effective immediately and 
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without labeling one of the part 
guilty and the other innocent. 
Alimony and support payments would 
be based on the ability to pay and on 
the need. Of interest to mothers is that 
child-support payments would be made 
through the center and it would be 
responsible for seeing that such pay- 
ments were made. Now mothers must 
contact the district attorney. Of interest 
to fathers is that an accounting of the 
use of child support may be required if 
requested. Both parents may be required 
to contribute to the support of children. 
George Partis 
Founder and Executive Director 
United Stues Divorce Reform 
Kenwood, California 


TEENAGE CONGRESS 

On May 13, 14 and 15, 1966, New Ro- 
chelle High School hosted uu "cond. 
Annual Model Congress, to which I was 
a delegate: 350 students from high 
schools from Maine to Maryland attend- 
ed and introduced bills on almost every 
topic. Preparations had been made since 
September and interesting legislation 
was to be proposed. I took as my main 
source The Playboy Philosophy and 
wrote the following amendment to the 
Constitution: 


Sec. 1. All legislation approved 
by the governing bodies of the 
United States of America on any 
level whatsoever that imposes the 
sexual morality of the minority 
upon the great majority is hereby 
declared null and void as noted in 
the following sections of this legisla- 
tion. The power to determine sex- 
ual morality is hereby delegated to 
the people and denied to the states. 

Sec. 2. All laws making a crime 
of sexual relations privately and 
discreetly engaged in between compe 
tent and mutually consenting pe 
sons having attained the age of 21 
years, or less as determined by the 
individual states, are hereby de- 
clared null and void. This measure 
includes those practices commonly 
known as fornication, cohabitation, 
adultery (except when prosecuted 
by the individuals involved or their 
ied mates), sodomy and 


To correct the misadmin- 
ation of justice as regards these 
previously enforced statutes, be it 
enacted that a committee shall be 
established under the auspices of 
the judiciary committee of this Con- 
gress and consisting of five members 
thereof, to review convictions under 
these previous statutes. Said commi 
tee shall have the power to declare 
a new t ter having studied the 
case and received the approval of 
at least three of the five committee- 
men. However, they may not directly 
reverse any court decision. 


Sec. 4. AM laws prohibiting the 
distribution of sex information for 
generally accepted and nonprofit 
purposes and not held illegal under 
pornography laws are hereby de- 
dared null and void. Likewise, laws. 
prohibiting the proper sale or dis- 
tribution of contraceptive drugs 
and devices having been approved 
and prescribed by a licensed medi- 
cal doctor are hereby declared. null 
and void. 

Sec. 5. Sex laws pertaining to 
crimes against the public, such as 
forcible rape by violence, coercion 
or other unsavory means, indecent 
exposure, incest, prostitution, cor- 
ruption of a minor, or those rela- 
tions between persons with mental 
and severe physical disabilities shall 
not be in any manner affected by 
this legislation. 

See. 6. No overly harsh or un- 
just punishments shall be imposed 
for commission of the crimes in Sec. 
5, and this shall be deaded by a 
Federal court only if the sentence is 
appealed. 


In my supporting speech and in the 
support of other speakers for the bill, 
PLAYBOY was prominently present, as was 
the case of Donn Caldwell. Suffice it to 
say that H.R. !1 h one favorable 
amendment, was passed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States almost by acclamation of the 230 
representatives in the House. 

The point I am stressing is threefold. 
First, that the youth of today are moving 
d the goal of “live and let live" de- 
cracy. There were many other civil 
erty bills proposed at the Congress. 
Second, that young people are mot just 
beatniks” but seriously and truly con. 
cerned with the problems of today. 
Teenagers are anxious to learn how 
their Government works so that their 
future will be brighter than their past. 
Third, that archaic and unfair sex laws 
will be eradicated soon. Youth has seen 
the problem and at least in New Ro- 
chelle's Model Congress, they have found 
the cure. 

In conclusion, although the New Ro- 
chelle Model Congress is long over. its 
ideas are not dead. It was decided by 
joint resolution of the Congress that all 
passed bills would. be sent to the actual 
representatives of the people in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This has been done, and 
the ideas of youth as expressed in their 
mock legislation are now in the hands of 
their elected representatives. Whether or 
not the Congressmen are receptive to 
this legislation, the voice of youth has 
been heard. 


Robert M. Diamond, 
Vice-President 

New Rochelle High School 
Forum Club 

New Rochelle, New York. 


MISCEGENATION LEGISLATION 

I am not an advocate of any specific 
type of "tolerance" (sexual, religiou: 
radial); I simply believe in the old e 
pression "Live and let live." In other 
words, I think that each individual has 
the right to do whatever he pleases with 
his personal life, as long as he doesn't 
infringe upon the rights of others. [t 
is on this basis that I am opposed to 
miscegenation legislation and I would 
appreciate some information on the sub- 
ject. How many states have laws against 
interracial marriage? What elect does 
the recent p il Rights 
Act have on these laws? What, if any- 
thing, has been done in the courts to 
test the constitutionality of such laws? 

C. C. Copeland, Jr. 
New York, New Yor 

Seventeen Southern still have 
miscegenation laws. Some of these stat- 
ules prohibit marriage or cohabitation 
between a white person and a member of 
any other race; others specifically outlaw 
only white and Negro relationships. 

None of the recent civil rights legisla- 
tion in Congress has been concerned with 
marriage—an area that has traditionally 
been left to the separate states. In our 
opinion, however, the discriminatory 
nature of miscegenation legislation is an 
abridgment of the equal protection and 
privileges guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The constitutional issue is currently 
being raised in court by the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Loving, whose convic 
lion for violating Virginia's miscegena- 
tion law, upheld in the lower courts, 
has been appealed to the U.S, Supreme 
Court, with a decision expected before 
the end of the 1966-1967 term. If the 
High 
tion on constitutional grounds, it could 
mean the end of all miscegenation laws. 


sage of the € 


states 


Court reverses the Loving convie- 


THE DECLINING FAMILY 

In your May 1966 issue, I read with 
interest the letter written by Page Kee 
ton, dean of the University of Texas 
School of Law. Keeton said, "I cons 
it immoral 10 do that which undermi 
n important social institu 
that large-scale sex pter- 
course out of wedlock would tend to un- 
dermine the family unit and could be a 
very serious problem.” It would seem 
that Mi. Keeton has not looked at the 
tuation fully. To bring it into focus, I 
nt to quote a few paragraphs from 
rancis E. Merrill's book Society and 
Culture: 


believe 


The progressive shift in function 
away from the family has been re- 
ceived unhappily by many persons- 
The traditional family has assumed 
an ideal quality in the mores, and 

(continued on page 190) 


: If Roses is made for gin gimlcts and 
vodka gimlets, whats it doing ina 
brandy gimlet? (Anda rum gimlet?) 


Some people think a gimlet is a small carpenter's tool. 
And some people think a gimlet is a delightful mixture of 
one part Rose's lime juice to four or five parts gin or vodka. 

But there i5 still another group.They mix our lime juice 
/ with brandy or rum.That's a gimlet to them. 

To these nonconformists we say, "Bravo!" 
Our Rose's adds a calypso twist to distinctive brandy and 
rum flavors, Why? Because Rose’s is made of tropical limes, 
3 sun-yellow Caribbean limes from the island of Dominica. 
» Rose's isn't as tart as green untropical limes. Not as sweet 
as ordinary lime juice. It's tart-sweet. Deliciously calypsian. 

What about a bourbon gimler? Well, a Rose's by any 
other name... 
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Chet Atkins 


in four 


dimensions 


Here's a four-dimensional look at Chet Atkins, 
one of today's most exciting guitarists. First 
dimension: His newest album, “From Nashville 
with Love," in which Chet plays such selections 
as "La Fiesta," “English Leather" and “I Love 
Paris." Album two teams Chet's guitar with 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops, doing 
“Orange Blossom Special," "Country Gentle- 
man” and "On Top of Old Smokey.” Then, it's a 


hop, skip and a “Yeah, Yeah, Yeah” to record 

three — his arrangements of great Beatles hits 

like "Yesterday," "Michelle" and "Hard Day's 

Night.” We saved the “best” for last — 

“The Best of Chet Atkins, Volume 2," featuring 

“Limelight,” “Josephine,” “Yakety Axe" and 

9 more in that special Atkins style. Get with 

these recordings - V 

join the Chet set! RCA ICTOR e 
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runor was. NORMAN THOMAS 


a candid conversation with the elder statesman of american socialism, 
champion of radical reform and oulspoken opponent of the war in vielnam 


For more than half a century, Norman 
Thomas has devoted his considerable en- 
ergies to protest—in word and deed. 
Almost totally blind, his tall frame slight- 
ly stooped, he is still the ubiquitous dis- 
senler—wriling, chairing a broad range 
of protest groups, addressing civil rights 
rallies and peace demonstrations. “The 
years have gwen a cavernous austerity to 
his patrician face,” A. H. Raskin wrote 
recently in The New York Times, “but 
the aninkles of laughter still hold their 
own against the wrinkles etched by time. 
His pale blue eyes glow . . . and ideas 
tumble from his thin lips with the easy 
eloquence that used to make his cam- 
paign speeches entrancing to conserva- 
tives as well as liberals.” 

Ilthough he is now regarded as “the 
respeclable rebel,” Thomas has fre- 
quently been a figure of turbulent con- 
Iroversy in the past and even now is in 
Ihe forefront of protest against President 
Johnson's. policies in Vietnam. He re 
mains, as The Washington Post observed 
on his 75th birthday, “a conscience of 
the American people . . . among the 
most influential individuals in 20th Gen- 
tury politics.” 

The rebellious odyssey of Norman 
Thomas began in Marton, Ohio, in 
1881. Graduated from Princeton in 1905, 
he became a Presbyterian minister in East 
Harlem after studying at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. From the start of his 


“I always get more applause than votes. 
In general, Ive found todays young 
much more militant in criticism than 
in proposing practical alternatives—let 
alone in carrying them oui 


ministry, however, he was militantly ac 
live im campaigns against social injus 
tices, and his growing commitment to 
pacifism and socialism led him finally to 
resign in 1918. From that point on, 
Thomas was an indefatigable agitator 
Jor social, economic and political change 
throughout the country. 

In the years that followed, he engaged 
in many struggles for the right of work- 
ers to organize and was one of the first 
fo focus national atlention on the op- 
pression of the sharecropper in the South, 
going on to help organize the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union. A champion 
of civil liberties, he was also one of 
the founders of the Civil Liberties 
Bureau, which became the American 
Civil Liberties Union in 1920, Thomas 
has also been active in civil. rights bat 
tles, and in 1935 was a leader in action 
against the Ku Klux Klan in Florida, 
Ofien arrested because of his insistence 
on translating his radical beliefs into ac 
tion, Thomas also hus survived periods 
of widespread. unpopularity, particularly 
for his opposition to America’s entry 
into both World Wars. 

Six limes a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy on the Socialist Party ticket, he was 
an advocate in the mid-1920s of old-age 
pensions, publicworks programs, unem- 
ployment inswance and the legalization 
of collective bargaining. Between his 
most successful campaign—in 1932, when 
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“I don't think our technology and our 
ways of making a living are so disastrous 
to the individual lve never believed 
there was an Eden from which the in 
dividual was driven by General Motors.” 


he won 900,000 votes against Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover— 
and his last race, in 1948, Thomas saw 
all of these programs enacted into law. 
Among the organizations in which he 
has since taken—and continues to take— 
a major role are the League for Industri- 
al Democracy, the American Committee 
on Africa, the Spanish Rejugee Aid 
committee and the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. As Allard Lowen 
stein, an influential N 
livist, puts il, “Any cause 1 ever heard 
about that involved oppression and in- 
justice and in which no one else was in- 
terested could call on Norman Thomas 
for help. He and Eleanor Roosevelt 
have done more through the years than 
any other American figures to inspire 
young people to devote their lives to 
social justice.” 
In the midst of an arduous schedule of 
college speaking engagements late last 
summer, Thomas acceded to our request 
for an exclusive interview. The six-hour 
conversation. took place in Thomas 
office on East 19th Street in New York. 
The furnishings are spare but comfort- 
able. His desk is free of clutter, Book- 
cases line the walls, and in them are 
volumes on international politics, civil 
rights and socialism. Tacked to a bulle- 
tin board are leaflets and notices about 
forthcoming meetings on peace and civil 
rights. Thomas is listed as one of the 


w York social ac- 


“By our blundering, by our irrationality, 
by our inheritance—genetic and. politi- 
cal—we are being swept along paths that 
are far more likely to lead to war than 
not to. And I mean a very big war.” 
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main speakers on more than hal of 
them. 
The white-haired Socialist leader 


talked easily and vigorously throughout 
the long afternoon. He had no need to 
ask his secretary to refer to notes or to 
any of the books around him. Although 
his voice has a quaver of age, his ideas 
are crisp and lucid. Occasionally, as the 
urgency of a particular need for action 
seized him, he would lean forward, his 
voice rising, and slam the desk to make 
a point. 

His passion against injustice is infused 
with wry wit, often directed at himself. 
He is a man utterly without pomposity. 
Although he appears to have a secure 
sense of his place in American history. 
he also speaks with candor about what 
he terms his “failures.” Though his 
of the future often seems bleak. he hin 
self is without despair. Vital, continuous- 
ly curious, he sees mo possibility of hiv 
retiring, because so much remains to be 
done. 

During our long conversation, Thom 
as had explored, without euphemism o 
evasion, the scope of his past achieve- 
ments and his view of present imperatives. 
In covering the most current topics, such 
as the war in Vietnam, it is possible that 
the fast-moving tide of world events may 

have overtaken both our questions and 

atever you a UU ARM NIME Ds 

A s interview went to press. Bul what fol- 

to your vodka drinks start with lows will remain resoundingly valid for 
. many years to come—the eloquent dis 
tillation of a singularly uncompromisins 


the patent on smoothness. tic 


PLAYBOY. In recent months, you have 
been particularly active—in demonstra- 
tions, speeches and articles—as a critic of 
the Administration’s policy in Vietnam. 
Are you advocating, as some of jour 
critics seem to believe, unilat 
drawal? 

THOMAS: No, I'm not. I do feel we had 
mo business getting into Vier 
once there we do have cert 
bilities. I would not, for 
to withdraw at the expense of 
subsequent massacre of these who h 
opposed the Viet Cong—just as I was ap- 
palled to see that happen on the other 
side when so n mmunists. 
were massacred i lier this 
year. What I'm trying to work toward is 
the principle that we can settle disputes 
like this by negotiation rather than by 
military action. And 1 do not believe the 
nt has really tried to enter into 
serious negotiations. We have not, lor 
nstance, agreed 10 consider the Vict 
Cong among the chief negotiators. Nor 
have our two cessations of hostilities 
been long enough. What I propose is 


PLAYBOY 


with- 


that the President order a cease-fire 
meaning that our troops would. not hre 
unless fired upon. It would also 1 


of course, an end to our bombing. As 
further proof of our good faith in 
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wanting to negotiate, he should send no 
more troops to Vietnam. We should im- 
mediately call for a reconvening of the 
Geneva Confcrence, at which both the 
Viet Cong and Communist China should 
be present. Under the circumstances I've 
outlined, I think they'd attend. The re- 
sultant negoti should allow for 
clections in South Vietnam under United 
Nations supervision. If the Communists 
should win, there should be a provision 
for an amnesty for their opponents— 
also under United Nations. supervisioi 
Whichever way the election turned out, 
we should get out of Vietnam militari: 
We ought, however, 10 provide economic 
wd other constructive help. We cer- 
tainly owe them th; 
PLAYBOY: You would be willing, then, to 
accept Vier Cong control over South 
Vietnam? 

THOMAS: T would prefer a coalition gov- 
ernment, I dowi like totalitarianism. I 
doi like terrorism. But if the Viet 
ing did win a free election in the 
South, I would say the Vietnamese have 
the right to decide their own fae. How- 
ever, even. under those conditions, I'm 
convinced thar Vie m. if left to itself 
ader its own Communist control, 
would not voluntarily ally itself with € 
ther the Russian or the Chinese empires. 
Instead, I think we would sce it become 
a Yugoslavian kind of state, and that 
would help a great deal toward the 
neutralization of Southeast. Asia. 
PLAYBOY: In terms of bringing about ne- 
gouations to end the war, how did you 
assess the President's escalation of bomb- 
ing last July to include the oil depots at 
Hanoi and Haiphong? 

THOMAS: It was quite a blow and certai 
ly does not help toward achieving ne 
potiations. Another bad sign—and this 
troubles me greatly—is the complete si- 
lence of the State Department and 1l 
President when Premier Ky, head of the 
present government of South Vietnam, 
continues publicly to rule out negotia 
tions with the North Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front, Th 
lence, this failure 10 con- 


makes Johnson's asserted 
e “any time, any- 
seem hypocritical 

PLAYBOY: Despite the escalation, do you 
feel it may be possible, by protesting the 
war as you have, to influence Admi 
ation policy in the direction of a nego- 
tiated settlement? 

THOMAS: | do—and toward that end, I've 
been working as co-chairman, with Rev- 
erend William Sloane Coffin of Yule, of 
the National Voters’ Pledge Campaigi 
It’s an attempt to collect as many thou- 
sands of signed pledges as we can from 
people who will support and vote for 
candidates in 1966 who are for a serde- 
ment of the war that involves American 
initiatives to encourage negotiati 
with all the concerned parties, including 
the Viet Cong. The signers, moreover, 
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rugged good looks of fine cotton 
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may charge to 

their keys. 


pledge to back candidates who support 
the use of inier WENCIEs to set- 
ue disputes among nations, who support 
the avoidance of unilateral military in- 
tervention in the affairs of other nations, 
and who are for the increasing use of 
our resources in consmuctive economic 


nd social programs at home and 
broad. 
I consider this campaign important 


because it focuses on the key power the 
people have: political power. What I tell 
the young is that we're a poor sort of 
democratic society if we have prety 
good success at demonstrating but do 
not use our power at the polls, That 
kind of power is appreciated by Presi 
dents as well as by town councilmen. 
Now I'm not denouncing the right 10 
demonstrate, nor am 1 denouncing dem- 

ions. What I'm saying is that here 
we are, making so much fuss about the 
peoples of other countries having the 


jection to communism is the denial of 
the direct vote. Well, we have the direct 
vote, but we haven't used it as impres- 
sively as we could. 

PLAYBOY. How do you reconcile this 
of political approach with publicopin- 
ion polls—polls that the President often 
cites that indicate the large majority of 
American public is in favor of the 
ion's Vietnam policy? 
THOMAS: If you really look at those polls 
and at a growing number of Congr 
sional campa I think you will dis- 
cover that the majority of the American 


ind 


er line Johnson has been following; 
but on the other hand, in recent 
paigns in New York 
among other places, Vietnam was the 
nt issue, and a number of 
cs were vying with one another 
to show how implacably they opposed 
the Administrations. policy. This took 
place in both the 17th and the 18th Gon- 
gressional Districts in New York; and in 
California, although not all the peace 
candidates won their primary contests, 
several took more than 45 percent of the 
vore. In Oregon, the governor of the 
state, Mark Hatfield, a Republic 
been campaigning for the Se 
platform. that opposes, in large part, 
Administration's approach to Viet 
Obviously, these politicians sense a cor 
siderable degree of unrest, of confusion, 
among sizable sections of the electorate. 
And even if I'm being overly optimis- 
tic about the immediate effects of the 
kind of political presure Fm advocat- 
ing, it certainly can serve à valuable edu- 
cative function, What it comes down to 
is that if you have strong belicls, you of- 
ten have to do things even if you're not 
too sure they'll bring speedy results. 
This is one such occasion, and I hope 


has 


more of the young will join us in the 
National Voters’ Pledge mpaign, and 
will also organize other kinds of political 
activity to this end. 
PLAYBOY: Do you really feel that the Pres- 
ident can be persuaded by a minority, 
however vocal, to change our policy in 
Vietnam 
THOMAS: There's an old P 
"While the light holds out to burn, the 
vilest sinner still may turn." You can 
ve up. I cannot rule out all hope 
mber, for example, that De 
alle got into office on a pledge to 
hold Algeria for France, and yet it 
De Gaulle who gave Algeria its inde 
pendence. And Johnson himself. for an- 
other example, was hardly a model civil 
rights champion as a legislator, but 
changed significantly in this regard once 
he in office. And I do think, furthei 
more, that he can be reached politically. 
If enough of us who oppose the present 
Vietnam policy can make our opposition 
clear at the polls. it may be possible to 
move him in that direct 
PLAYBOY: Those of ihe young whom vou 
are encouraging to engage in this kind 
of political protest often adopt a nonex 
clusionary policy in terms of with whom 
theyll work toward these ends. They 
have openly stated their willingness to 
collaborate, for mstance, with the Com- 
munists in secking a peaceful solution to 
the war in Vieti - You had some bitter 
periences with Communists in the 
hirties. How do you feel about this 
tendency of the New Lelt? Doesn't. it 
leave them prey to manipulations? 
THOMAS: Im not sure, because ] thin 
confronted with quite different 
i y. I don't know if my 
Communist friends will like mc for say- 
ing this, but communism—at least tlic 


itan sayi 


orthodox Russian and the Ameri 

Communist Party variety—isn't what it 
used to be. And that heartens me. 1 
think it has evolved. Gus Hall, now the 


leader of the American Communist Par- 
ty. has proclaimed, for example, that 
you can have a multilateral. political sys- 
tem in the United States, and that you 
can have civil liberties as well. I remem- 
ber very well when Communists used to 
seem to be eager to get practice in deny- 
ing the civil liberties of their opponents 
—including me. But I always believed in 
civil liberties for them, even when they 
would not have allowed me mine if they 
had been in power. And 1 have always be- 
lieved that you don’t fight communism 
by emulating it, by passing the Smith 
Act and the McCarran. Act and that sort 
of thing: and that you don't lick Com. 
munists by the methods we're following 
in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, To get 
back to your question, I would say that I 
don't know whether it will be dangerous 
for the New Left to adopt a nonexclu- 
sionary policy. I expect they're going to 
have to find out for themselves. 

PLAYBOY: In terms of protest, several 
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commentators have observed that today's 
dissident younger generation is the most 
militant of any since the Thirties. How 
do today's young rebels differ from those 
of your own youth? 


THOMAS: As for my own youth, those of 
us in nt then were rather naive, 
rather innocent. We thought specific re- 


forms would be more easily achieved 
than they turned out to have bee 1 
we thought that once achieved. they'd 
accomplish more than they did. Wom- 
en's suffrage, for example, was going to 
save the world. I, however, made myself 
quite unpopular at the tine by arguing 
for woman's suffrage on the ground that 
they had as much right to be wrong as 
we men did. But really, therc was an al- 
most messi faith in causes when I 
was young. We believed in progress with 
a capital P. But we didn't do so much 
about them. I mean, in the summer we 
didn't work in the slums so much as we 
helped out at summer camps for the 
poor. That sort of thing. 

Then came the 1930s, and the nature 
1 disent was, of course, quite different. 
There was less innocence. more bitter- 
ness, more action—but still less action by 
youth than one would have expected in 
view of the magnitude of the Depres- 
sion. The is were the war years, 
id in the Fifties there was a terrible 
athy in the colleges. But now, in the 


Fort 


I find very 
larly evident in the ighis move. 
ment and also in the peace movement, 
although the latter was a good deal slow- 
er in getting started and never did 
quire as much momentum as the civil 
rights thrust. 

But you asked how today's youngsters 
e different from the dissenters of the 
past. Well, I'm one of those who think 
that the present New Left is a good deal 
more nihilistic than the old. If you were 
a lefti: a the Thirties, you might not 
be a member of the Socialist or the Coi 
nist Party, but ideologically you 
would have been likely to be i; 
or a Communist, ro all intei 
poses. For the most p 
1e not. They're r irm, as sectarian 
n their ideologies. They're searching for 
something more than has been offered 
them by the older left. 
PLAYBOY: You mentioned nihilism 
today's young. Why does it e 
THOMAS: It exists because todays young 
are very aware of how difficult it is to 
ccomplish basic change, 10 achieve 100- 
percent success. They're aware of how 
complex the 
trenched the opposition. It’s quite easy 
to be ag; lot of things and to be 
ashamed of a society that permits all 
kinds of injustices; but as of today, it's 


civil 


re, how 


problems en- 


much less easy to be certain you have the 
specific cures for all the ailments you at- 
tack. Our work in the Thirties went on 
under the shadow of at least a highly 
public idea that answers could be found 
within set frameworks. The Communists 
felt they had found the answers. and 
the Socialists were saying, "No, your way 
isn’t the answer, but we know the right 
directions.” All those clear-cut prophe- 
cies from one side or the other, however, 
have turned out to be imperlect, Russi 
Tor instance, hasn't turned out as badly 
as some of us had feared. But Russia is 
also hardly the classless society that oth- 
ers lad predicted, And demoutic so- 
cialism <acly established a 
utopian society either. 

And overall, there is the terrible fee 
ing of man's capacity for irrationality. 
We're all afrai but 
none of us is very successful in finding 
way to prevent it. Even among people 
who o ily don't stop. ro think, the 
possibility of a nuclear confrontation is 
à very pressing. fact. 
PLAYBOY: A confrontation 


with Rus 


THOMAS: I| nor with Russia, then with 
China. The way we're going now, its just 


a question of time. 1 don't th 
will intervene directly in V 
least not in the near futurc—because it 
doesn’t feel isell ready to. But there is 
the possibility that if we continue to es- 
te the war, we will force them to in- 
tervene before they consider themselves 
prepared. In any case, if we do continue 
in this direction, while a confrontation 
with China may not 
lifetime, it will almost certainly du 
the lifetime of my grandchildren. I wa 
shocked at a recent CBS television sur- 
vey of a group of I6-year-olds in a pros- 
perous suburb of St, Louis. The majority 
of them expected there would be a nu 
clear war in their lifetime. You sec, they 
have accepted the unthinkable. Nobody 
is so sure anymore that we can even 


in your opinion? Do you agree with 
J. Robert Oppenheimer's contention that 
“only the greatest faith could convince 
us that what was left was human"? 
THOMAS: I literally shudder at the pros- 
pect. There would be survivors—I can't 
tell you how many—but they would be 
in extreme physical misery. Moreover, 
they would be under an inconceivable 
sense of oppression that they belonged 
to a race that could practice such mad- 
ness. That is why I keep saying you have 
best vou can to avert such a 
d for that I place considerable 
hope in the young. 

PLAYBOY: What inlluence do you [cel you 
have over the young in terms of moving 
from nihilism and toward 
e action? 

1 to determine. E say 
udience that 1 can 


them aw 


THOMA: 
to audience alte 


always get more applause than votes. I 
do get a very immediate response from a 
student audience, but J don't get an 
equivalent response with regard to the 
ds of activities V'd like them to pur- 
sue. In general, so far, I've found today’s 
young much more militant in criticism 
than in proposing practical alternatives 
let alone in carrying them out. A lot of 
their protest is just "blah. blah, blah." 
It's good “blah,” but that’s all it is. You 
just don't say. “To hell with the bour- 
ie!” and expect anything to cha 
^r beginning to learn how to 
plan constructive prog 
PLAYBOY: What sort of programs do you 
think should take priority on their list? 
THOMAS: A more specific civil rights pro- 
gram, for one. For example. not nearly 
enough analysis has been done concern 
ng dily dwindling opportunities 
for everyone, white and Negro, on the 
nation’s farms, and the resultant dump 
ing of these sharecroppers and farm la 
borers on the big cities, where rhe 
also no work for them. We need practi 
cal plans that would help make farming 
a more viable occupation. and that 
would also do more for the emigrants to 
the cities than put them on welfare. An 
other area in which we need much more 
specific analyses and. programs is how to 
bring about real integration in schools 
ad neighborhoods. More than govern- 
ment action is required to this end. 
beciuse it involves changing people's 


ms. 


le stea 


attitudes. I don't have any ready answers 
as to how to do this, but à is the kind 
of activity 1 would like more of the 


voung to explore. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think sucl 
stalling cars and. spreading gar 
busy thoroughfares—both of which have 
been done by militant civil rights groups 
in New York City—help change public 
ttimides and promote the cause ol 
integration? 

THOMAS: That sort of thing, by not being. 
directed specifically at those doing the 
ng. can have a harmful effect 
in terms of reaching and convi ig the 


discrimina 


ge numbers of people you want to 
improve conditions. | am not saying 
monstrations, 


in m 


ny and have 
blessed many others, Human. nature. be- 
ng what it is, demonstrations have been 
nd will continue to be a necessary part 
of the struggle for civil rights. I haven't 


gone along with some of the more radical 
demonstrations, but that’s in part a mat- 


wr of temperament. In my old age, I 
think whether one reris to moderate 
or radical demonstrations and programs 
is not altogether an either/or proposi- 
tion. I don’t know of any historic change 
that about without a co 
bination of very radical pressures and 
much les radical conduct. |t comes 
down to this: You have to make up your 
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own mind as to the kind of person you 
ink that I, being I, have done 
n my way, however unsatisfied I 
h how much Pve accomplished, 
e accomplished if 1 had. 
been in a more extreme camp. Howeve 
1 do have a lot of respect for the people 
who do take radical positions. I think we 
need both kinds. 

PLAYBOY: You speak of the necessity of 
“very radical pressures" to b bout 
social reform. Would the cu 
phasis on black power fit 
your definition of necessary " 
pressures"? 

THOMAS: I regret this emphasis on 
Black Power in terms of capital B and. 
capital P. 1 don't deny that Negroes 
need power; but the present focus, how- 
ever it may be intended by some of those 
using the ter 
List power, And that is wrong. Now, I'm 
not making wholesale condemnations, 
nor do I think that advocates of this 
kind of Black Power speak for many 
people as yet. But their rhetoric can 
have bad results. Certainly you can ex- 
plain Black Power in reassuring terms: 
I've been the Church and in the So- 
cialist Party, and I know you can explain 
anything away. But there are psychologi- 
cal effects from the use of the term that 
cannot be explained away. 

PLAYBOY: What are the possible bad re- 
sults and. psychological effects that dis 
turb. you? 

THOMAS: For onc thing, it could lead to 
more rioting—probably, though not inev- 
itably. For another, it could diminish 
the efforts of many Negroes toward inte- 
gration in schools and housing, You al- 
ready hear talk about making Harlem a 
“beautiful black community” and about 
working for “beautiful black schools." 
And you hear of some Negro leaders 
who sty—though I'm not so sure they 
mean it, entirely, but rather are speak- 
ing for elfect at meetings—that they have 
bandoned any belief in integration, 
‘They sa I have no white friends.’ 
‘This is what disturbs me about the possi- 
ble effects of Black Power—how far it 
will go to reject all white comradeship. 
You see, when the civil rights movement 
began, I thought it rather unique as a 
historical development. All 
n the past have been a call for the re 
placement of one power by another. 
‘The civil rights movement started. with 
a call for a sharing of power, for an 
equality of rights. But now some of the 
advocates of Black Power are talking of 
setting up another power, a separate 
power. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel this development 
may mean that Martin Luther King and 
his advocacy of shared power may be- 
come obsolete? 

THOMAS: I’m still a great admirer of 
King, and I still have hope he can retain 


nt enr 


into 
adical 


», appears to be on separa- 


revolutions 


his position of leadership. Large num- 
bers of people still respond to him. But 
he’s got a tremendous task ahead. In 
some hes trying to outGandhi 
ndhi. He's uying to lead a minority 
as a nonviolent pressure group. Gandhi 
was working with a majority and he was 
alo working against gn gov 
ment that was already showing signs of 
becoming tired. And even Gandhi's 
work, with those advantages, did not pre- 
vent terrible outbreaks of slaughter 
when India was partitioned. Howeve 
do not think King is obsolete. He still 
has his charisma. And he is mov 
ward politicalizing nonviolence. 
ial if he is to win substan 
ries. If King can creme enough black 
political power—without capital letters, 
without the connotation of separatism— 
so that he can show Negroes that power 
can be shared with whites, then I think 
rights movement can continue 
irection in which it started 
PLAYBOY: But will it be posible for non- 
violence to remain an integral part of the 
movement? 

THOMAS: I hope it can continue at least 
as a tactic. I do not myself put an abso- 
Inte emphasis on nonviolence, as some 
do. But I certainly favor it as a strategy 
in the civil rights movement, because the 
alternative is not going to bring basic, 
lasting change for the bener 

PLAYBOY: When you say you do not put 
an absolute emphasis on nonviolence, 
does that mean you can conceive of situ- 
n which violence would be 
permissible? 

THOMAS: "here might be such t in 
would depend on the degree of violence. 
A specific example I can give you is that 
1 was for the sending of troops into M 
sisippi during the worst of thc c 
rights troubles the 
of police power without the possibility 
of violence, so in asking for woops, I 
knew that their going might involve 
some violence. That's an illustration of 
why I cannot always feel that nonwi 
olence is the outstanding test of whether 
a given action should be taken or not. I 
do feel that the principle often docs 
work—as in much of the activity of Mar- 
tin Luther King—but I cannot take it as 
an absolute. 

PLAYBOY: A few minutes ago you began to 
suggest a few of the specific programs for 
social reform in which you wanted to ei 
courage young people to [ 
there any more yoi 
other than in the civil rights area? 
THOMAS: Yes, I also feel they should 
work toward more specific goals in mak- 
ing the War on Poverty a real w 
venting it fom becoming enmesli 
machine politics, conducting h: 
ies on the weakne: 
under way and ideas for new programs 
concerning job training and the provid 
ing of enough jobs after training. But 


Ways, 


il 
I cannot conceive 


above all, the young ought to consider 
more specific ways of. changing our for- 
cign policy, and that mcans becoming 
ncreasingly involved in political action 
such as the kind I've suggested in order 
10 bring pressure to bear on the makers 
of our present foreign policy. I'm not 
diminishing the vast importance of civil 
rights and of the War on Poverty when 1 
say that the outstanding problem we 
face is that of finding an alternative to 
war before it’s too late. We no longer 
have much time. I used to feel, "Well 
I've been pretty badly defeated in this 
particular Socialist campaign, but time 
on the whole, on our side.” Well, 
time is no longer on our side. By our 
blundering, by our irrationality, by our 
inheritance—and 1 mean genetic as well 
as poli inheritance—we are being 
swept along paths chat are far more likely 
to lead to war than not to. And by war I 
mean a very big war. I probably won't 
€ to see that war, but the chances are 
inst. peace. It’s easier to say that than 
it is to persuade people what to do about 
it right now, 

PLAYBOY: How high would you say the 
odds are against peace? 

THOMAS: I don’t like to put it in terms 
of odds. I would say that if I lived on 
another planet and if I were a very su- 
perior type of being with extraordinary 
facilities for knowing just what's happen- 
ng on earth, J would certainly bet that 
we've come close to extinguishing the 
human race by war. On the other hand, 
I wouldn't give too great odds, because I 
would also know that the human race— 
with all irrationalities and follies—has 
always blundered through. So far. You 
see, the difference is this: If I were look- 
ing from another star, I could bet the 
way I'd bet on a horse race. But I’m on 
this planet and all ve got to bet is my 
life. And by no me: do 1 think the 
st peace are so hopeless that I 
cor scless to keep on trying to 
the best of my ebbing ability to do—or 
10 encourage the doing of—those things 
that may make war less likely. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think it's conceivable, as 
some predict, that world war may turn 
out t be the only alternative to the 
communization of. mankind? 

THOMAS: I will grant that historically— 
ature of man and his institu- 
ain wars were probably better 
than the only alternative to them. But a 
world war now is nol going to be better 
than the only alternative, whatever that 
may be. Look, I might say as an individ- 
ual, “Better dead than Red," but you'd 
have to be pretty arrogant to advocate 
that the whole world should say, “Better 
dead than Red.” 

PLAYBOY: You said that we are being 
swept toward. the real possibility of war 
by our inheri ic as well as 
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political.” What do you mean by our 
"genetic" inheritance? 

THOMAS: What I mean is a recognition 
about man that has made me very sober 
in my later years: the recognition that 
the long, long evolutionary process has 
been pretty much a matter of “tooth and 
claw"—although that’s an inadequate 
and unfair total description. But there's 
no doubt that we've always lived under 
conditions of life living on life, someone 
else's life. "There's no doubt that so- 
called civilization has always seemed to 
demand an upper dass that could build 
pyramids, let us say, only by exploitation 
of the lower class. Furthermore, there is 
no doubt that, beginning as litte c 
dren, the destructive instinct in us is 
very strong. I look at kids laughing as 
they destroy houses they ve built of 
blocks. I once thought that sort of thing 
funny, but now I wonder what that ca 
pacity for delight im destruction shows 
about us. You know, we both love and 
hate war. Until recent years. I didn't 
realize that; but realizing it now, I feel a 
nuclear catastrophe is more possible 
than I used to want to think it was. Bur 
again I must stress that all these factors— 
Il these irrational drives in man—do 
not make war inevitable, War is still 
politics, and we come to war by making 
political mistakes. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Communist world is possi- 
ble? 

THONAS: Certainly. I've never taken the 
position that communism is the same as 
diabolism or that our main function in 
foreign policy should be to defeat com. 
munism. I think we can coexist with 
Communist countries, but there are cer- 
tain features of communism I think we 
ought to continue to protest, and to hope 
will be ended by evolution—for example. 
at this late date in Russian communism, 
the sending of writers t0 Siberia for four 
years because they were critical of cer- 
tain aspects of Russian Communist socie- 
ty. I protest this. But that doesn't mean 
that we have to go to war with them. 

On the contrary, I think we can—and 
must—seck to broaden the détente that 
we were undoubtedly developing with 
Russia before the Vietnam war escalat- 
ed. One of President Kennedy's men 
told me that some very hard-faced Rus- 
sims came to him and said, "Don't 
bother too much about this neutrality 
business and all this disarmament. You 
just go along with us, be partners with 
us, and you'll be surprised what good 

Well, even if that story 
were true, I wouldn't go that far. As I 
said to the man who told it to me, 
"What would happen to the other 
tions? They'd be merely observers, and 
that’s not a feasible way to have world 
peace.” But I would still work for more 
of a détente, and for such things as a cen- 
ual European zone free of nuclear weap 
ons. In the long run, in any case, if there 


is not a nuclear confrontation, I'm in- 
clined to the belief that economic de- 
velopments in America and Russia will 
sweep both societies coward very similar 
types of economic control. The Russians 
will become more pluralistic im their 
economic structure than they are now, 
and we will become more concentrated, 
more planned. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think this kind of eco- 
nomic evolution—with its softening of 
revolutionary belligerence—might 
take place in China? 

THOMAS: Yes, but it would take a longer 
period of time and would require that 
China no longer be isolated. 1 believe 
that the single greatest mistake. Ameri- 
ca has made since the Second World 
War—and America has also done some 
decent things—has been our China poli- 
cy, which is incomprehensibly foolish 
and dangerous. 1 don't know what 
would have happened if we had. played. 
the game properly. but I am strongly of 
the opinion that if we had, we would sce 
a picture in China today not too unlike 
the current picture we have of Russia, I 
mean a somewhat evolutionary develop 
ment of revolution, a sloughing off of the 
more extreme and immediate belliger- 
ence and hate, an increasing trust in 
other methods of survival than violence 
and sabotage 

PLAYBOY: With the damage already done 
in our relations with China, what would 
vou do now to rectify it 

THOMAS: Well, if I were President— 
which my fellow citizens have taken the 
greatest pains to prevent- 
nounce my willingness, indeed my aux 
iousness, to get China into the family of 
nations, I would propose seating China 
in the United Nations if she would ac 
cept the minimum that the UN Ch: 
requires—and that’s a pretty low mini- 
mum. | would also make an effort to 
leave the future fate of Formosa to a 
plebiscite to be held when peaceful rel. 
established between Red 
China and the rest of the community of 
nations. By that I mean I would propose 
that a plebiscite be held in Formosa un- 
der international supervision, so that the 
people of Formosa could decide if they 
wanicd to remain independent, if they 
ned to be reunited with mainland 
China, or if they wanted some sort 
of conditional reunification with the 
mainland. 

PLAYBOY: What makes you think Red 
China, in view of its present intransi- 
pence, would accept any of these pro- 
posals rather than continue to foment 
trouble outside the United Nations and 
take 


also 


I would an- 


rier 


tions were 


eventually ty to Formosa by 
force? 

THOMAS: We've messed things up so 
much I wouldn't expect China to accept 
these overtures out of hand. But at least 
we would haye made the proposal, and 
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thereby we would stand out differently 
in the cyes of the world than we do now. 
And we would stand out differently in 
the eyes of the younger generation of 
Chinese leaders to come. You have to 
make a beginning, and this would be 
the beginning to make. 
PLAYBOY: If you were President now, 
what would your approach be to the 
underdeveloped natior 
THOMAS: One thing. for sure, is that I'd 
stop giving them secondare military 
dware, In fact, although I suppose 
one could conjure up an occasion when 
certain kinds of military aid might be 
necessary, T would ight now that 1 
wouldn't give military aid at all. Nor 
would I give much cash, except for spe- 
cific categories of development aid that 
would make it for them to become 
self sufficient—development of agricul- 
ture, for example. ] would, however, 
work for better trade relations. It’s very 
important that they have freer trade— 
trade that will give them advantageous 
conditions. I'd aho w more Peace 
rps varieties of aid. But all of these, I 
must emphasize, I would like to see han 
dled as much as possible by the United 
Nations. The unilateral relationship be- 
tween a rich uncle and a poor nephew is 
not necessarily the best kind of relation- 
ship. Therefore, 1 would prefer to sec 
d generally administered by the UN, 
with that aid f nded on the principle of 
the developed v ns ov ul bilities 
to pay. That, of course, would involve 
heavy contributions by us, but the actual 
handling of the aid would be collective. 
And there ought also to be aid d 
encourage world-wide birth control. 
Now, I list these goals more casily 
than I could accomplish them. And I 
also recognize that vou can't focus on 
aid without atiending to certain other 
things simultaneously. "There's no one 
royal road to peace. There are certain 
necessary prerequisites. We've got to get 
universal disarmament. We're no safer 
with the guns we've got than kindergar- 
ten children would be. We've got to get 
a stronger UN. We've got to disabuse 
people of the idea that God or anybody 
else has made America a world police- 
man by virtue of our own righteousness, 
which may be a disguise for self-interest, 
ight or wrong. We've got to stop int 
fering in other people's civil wars—in 
anto Domingo and Vietnam and God 
knows where else. That doesn't mean J 
think there’s a sacred right for every. 
body to have a civil war, but when 
outside control is essential, it has to be 
exercised through a much more devel- 
oped United Nations, rather than by one 
self-appointed policeman like the United 
States. 
PLAYBOY: Several authorities, including 
economist Robert Heilbroner, believe 
that in order to survive, the underdevel- 


would 


oped countries will have to function in 
sodalist or some other variety of collec 
tivist framework. They add, however, 
that these br ism are likely 
to be author sh, violent and 
oppressive. Do you agree? 
THOMAS: Whether I like it or not, I'm 
afraid there's a great deal of truth in 
that. But I don't think one has to er 
courage that sort of thing. You can 
accept a situation as more or less inevi 

ble and still do your best to cooperate 
with the kind of country building that 
will include the idea of individual 
rights. Our present world—through the 
processes of production and the incieas- 
ing organization of sociery—docsn't leave 
too much to the individual, although he 
may have relative abundance in the de- 


veloped countries. Therefore, its teni- 
bly import » times Hke ours—and it's 
terribly important in countries with a 

o emphasize the 


act that the state should be the servant, 
not the master, and that the individual’ 
wellbeing involves his rights and civil 
liberties as well as the satisfaction of 
his material needs. There is no reason 
why socialism and democracy need be 
mutually contradictory. There can be 
sodalistic economic planning that is 
democratically controlled. 

Therefore, to be  realistic—while 1 
would have to do business, even rather 
friendly business, with emerging nations 

di another of author 
h J didn't believe, 
that it was my job 
1g I could, by precept and 
mple, to encourage the development 
of demoaacy in those nations. And that 


one 
tarian control 
I would also be a 
to do everyth 
c 


democracy by no means need be the 
same thing as our own. It could take 
different forms so long as individuals 


rights were respected. 
PLAYBOY: How total a would a na 
tion be before you would decide not to 
do business with it? 
THOMAS: I can't give you 
swer. ] don't know. We are in the 
kind of world in which we don't have 
clearcut choices abou what gov 
ments to support or not to support 
vod have to feel our way and 


m absolutist 


fix policy. That does not me: 
however, that when it’s a matter of a 
new government trying to form itself, we 
should, as we have done too often in the 
st. give our support to forces of the 
right that we know to be authoritarian, 
as against a revolutionary independence 
movement, on the grounds that we fear 
the laucr would mean a Communist take 
Certainly we rum a risk in sup- 
porting new revolutionary governments; 
they may turn totalitarian. But when we 
side with the forces of the old order 
from the beginning, we actually help 
communism by exacerbating legitimate 
discontent and by pushing rebels who are 
not presently Communists into under- 


over. 


ground alliances with extremist groups 
that will continue to try to gain power 
and may eventually succeed in a form 
that will indeed be authoritarian. 
PLAYBOY: If Heilbroners thesis increas 
ingly proves to be correct, what kind of 
world do you think we'll have for the rest 
of the century if most of the underdevel- 
oped nations, socialist though they may 
be economically, are also authoritarian, 
no matter what we may do to inculcate 
the principles of democracy? 

THOMAS: I wish I knew. I fear it would 
be a world I wouldn't like very much. 
Admittedly, I take a ver) dim view. Con- 
sider Afric 1 don't think 
it's possible for the multitude of states 
now in Africa to exist healthil 
afraid that instead of the / 
tion that I had hoped for as the gre 
goal of these African states, there will be 
amalgamation by conquest by one or a 
other acquisitive African nation, and 
this troubles me very much. It seems as 
if the threat of Nkrumah in this regard 
is now removed, but knowing human na- 
ture, it’s very possible that someone like 
him may ca 
capacity to respond to lessons from the 
past and that perh; 
be developed in Africa, and developed 
more quickly than we think. Perhaps the 
jump they want to take 
1 well. 
jump in the other sa 
dividual; I mean his oppo 
an individual. But I don't thin 
cent history of Africa is too encouraging 

this respect. 

PLAYBOY: In the developed countries, par- 
ticularly in America, do you feel th 


rise. T still believe men h 


terms of ma- 


teria 


ng may also bring about a 
ns of the in- 


t the 


the individual you mei 
Some sociologists are convinced 
that there’s been a change for the worse 
the quality of American life during 
‘ve become a 
Wg, materialistic society. 
THOMAS: I think it’s too easy to general- 
ize about that kind of assertion. You 
get facts that will support almost 
gene including a generaliza- 
tion that would compliment the Ameri- 
can people for their generosity, for the 
way they respond to certtin national 
challenges. I'm tremendously impressed, 
for example, with the number of things 
public and private agencies are ready to 
do for the blind. Now that's a small il- 
lustration, but I think it’s part of the 
good side, the humane, compassionate 
side of America. Even there is a 
sort of wishing among most Americans 
that we didn't have to do what we think 
we have to do in Vietnam. These quick 
comparisons between the quality of 
American life now and 50 years ago are 
to postulate than to prove 
PLAYBOY: According to such social critics 


isfactions of 
tioned: 


ow, 
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as Paul Goodman, the majority of Amcr- 
instead of striving to retain the 
ndividuality, are being dehumanized, 
becoming personnel rather than people. 
And these commentators predict that as 
cybernat creases and society becomes 
linked to machines, this 
depersonalization will continue to grow. 
Is there any conflict between your kind 
of socialism and the call of Goodman to 
decentralize, to make more individual 
king possible before it's too 


morc and mor 


THOMAS: Yes and no. Yes, it’s not going 
to be easy to have the kind of socialism 
that will allow for real individual de- 
cision making. But on the other hand, 
I would respectfully differ from some 
of these writers who are so alarmed. [ 
don’t by any means think that our 
present technology and our present w 
of making a living are so disastrous to 
the individual. To start with, they're 
something you can't escape. And 1 don't 
know how helpful it is to make large, 
gloomy assumptions about where they're 

i . I've never believed that there 
lividual 
‘as driven by General Motors. I'm more 
inclined to the doctrine that human life 
was always, as Thomas Hobbes put it, 
short, brutal and nasty. It was sort of a 
sorrow to me when I came to that belief. 
PLAYBOY: To what extent do you feel tha 
human life is still short, brutal and 
nasty? 
THOMAS: Well, I don't think it's gotten 
worse. But certainly, as of right now, two 
thirds of the world’s population live 
on the edge of starvation. For them, 
Hobbes’ description still holds true. And 
even others who arc not close to starving 
still act with brutality. Why? Part of the 
answer, I expect, is that just as there is a 
sizable amount of innate irrationality in 
man, so there is also innate bru 
I'm reminded again of recent events i 
Indonesia. There was 
fighting to speak of, but the reaction to 
the auempted Communist coup against 
the government led to the killing of up- 
ward of 300,000 alleged Communists in 
cold blood. What kind of humanity is 
that? 

But again, I don't feel hopeless about 
n. We have wiped out many of the 
cruclties of the past. Consider all the 
crimes to which capital punishment 
applied in England at the turn of the 
century. We no longer kill people for 
stealing, and we've come a long way in 
parts of the world toward abolishing cap- 
al punishment on any ground. And 
now, with increasingly efficient tech 
nology, we can produce enough so tha 
we have the resources to prevent starv 
tion around the world. In that basic ma- 
terialistic sense, m: pply those 
resources to the underdeveloped nations 
—need no longer live under the 


no real formal 


ma 


—if we a 


Hobbesian description of life. As for the 
innate brutality of man, that’s someth 
we will have to keep on trying to tr 
scend. 1 can't give you any specific pre- 
scriptions t regard. That's another 
area to which the young will have to 
apply themselves. 

But to get back to your question 
about man being in danger of becoming 
dehumanized and less free, 1 don't think 
one ought to romanticize the past. ] can 
remember when William McKinley was 
President, and Em not sure the individu. 
so free then either. For one thing. 
every man was pretty much bound by 
a biases, his racial amd religious 
less bound by those now. Vil 
admit there are dangers for the future, 
but on the other hand, I don't think you 
cam go back. You can't go back to the 
more prosperous of the New England 
villages surrounded by farms and con- 
taining a hundred-odd artisan industries. 
There were such villages. and the people 
in them lived relatively happy lives, 
but their kind of life didn't by any 
means describe the so-called civilized 
world at that time. And suppose it had. 
Its impossible to return. We're too far 
advanced in the way we produce by con- 
centration and by specialization. We've 
just got to go on. You have to have cen- 
tralized controls if you want enough wa- 
ter to drink. if you want air 10 
breathe, if you want to encourage the 
conuol of population that individuals 
must practice. I find some of those writers 
who lament present trends to be much 
more interesting as dreamers than as 
thinkers who can give us practical answers. 
PLAYBOY: But under socialism, are there 
ways by which decentralization and more 
individual decision making could be 
made possible? 

THOMAS: There are if you could wake 
people up to wanting them. But one of 
the discouragements of my life is how 
difficult it’s been to do that. I'm a great 
believer in cooperation, and Vve been 
interested in types of cooperation that 
havent been very successful in America, 
I give credit, for instance, to many labor 
leaders; but when you come right down 
to how few union mem- 
bers take the time to vote in union clec- 
tions. You can utter ringing indicuments 
bout what the individual is being de- 
prived of, and you can make inspi 
I statements about whar the individu 
needs. But how many individuals c 
you get involved in doing something 
about it? Sometimes I think our progress 
has been minuscule, but at other times I 
think it's been surprisingly good in view 
of the limited number of people who 
The average person does want de- 
y He doesn't 
vant to be shoved around too much. But 
hc doesn't want participatory democracy 
in the sense that he has to become in- 
volved in some of the difficult problems. 


ai 


That's how the Communists used to get 
as far as they did years ago. At meetings, 
‘d wait until everybody else had 
worn out or had left, and then they 
able to control the vote. We have 
to recognize how relatively few people 
want to get involved. 
PLAYBOY: Why don't they. in your 
opinion? 
THOMAS: Laziness, for one thing. There 
scems to be an i predisposition in 
many people to take the easy way out, to 
avoid spending time in hard work and 
long discussions, to be impatient with 
piecemeal progress. 
PLAYBOY: How do you get more people 
involved? 
THOMAS: Part of the fault lies with many 
of us who are on fire with an idea but 
who need taining and self-discipline in 
communicating that fire to others. Too 
many radicals are better at communi 
cating among themselves—although they 
fight awfully hard—than they are at 
communicating with the unconverted. 
There are people I love and respect who 
have alm * for boring or an- 
tagonizing audiences, Also, there must be 
ways to sh: zines and. newspa- 
pers and tele nd radio in the di- 
rection of getting people interested in 
issues unrelated to their own self-inter- 
est. and in becoming active in solving 
them. How one does that I cannot tell 
you, and once again, I say this is some- 
thing the young must work on. The bas- 
ic thing is that a really active democrac 
involves responsibility as well as pri 
lege, but how we're going to convince 
many more people of that T don't know. 
PLAYBOY: Even if more people did be- 
come involved, wouldn't their efforts— 
under your kind of planning of the 
economy and of society—lead to bigger 
er government, less and less of a 
voice lor the individual? In your view, 
how big should government be? 
THOMAS: I still believe we have to have a 
very strong government—a government 
that does more, not les, than our gov- 
ernment is doing now. And that goes 
double for the Federal Government, 
partly because of the way our states have 
been carved out without relevance to eco- 
nomic realities. On principle, however— 
and 1 know this will sound terribly in- 
consistent—I also believe that govern 
ment ought to do as little as possible, 
But the question now is to define what 
only government can. do, and what only 
the Federal Government can do. I'd much 
rather that changes came naturally and 
locally than having to be imposed by 
government, It would have been much 
beuer if the expansion of civil rights 
natural development in lo 
. growing out of the warmth of 
people's hearts or their haned of bias 
But it didn't, We had to get action by 
the Federal Government. There simply 
wasn’t that much warmth in people's 
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ans or that much hatred of bias. 
Recently I l occasion to discuss 
these matters with Robert Welch. head 
of the John Birch Society, who told me 
that our great enemy is the centralized. 
He went on to say that he 
and his father and his brothers had built 
two-mile road in North Carolina, and 
wasn’t that much nicer than having to 
depend on the government to do it? But 


imagine that kind of r ding as a 
substitute. for ways. T alo 
sked Mr. Welch what he thought about 


the draft when he worried about central- 
ized government. It s 
no greater denial of civ 
when the state is so powerful t 
take a m: 


and regardless of his perso 
convictions. moral or otherwise. order 
him to go out and kill. Oh, said Mr. 
Welch, the Birch Society was all for the 
draft. Now, that’s fantastic. "Thar's an- 
other example of why I'm more and more 
inclined 10 the conviction that any phi 
losopher has to take into account the 
ath-taking irrationality of 


sometimes bre 


ny current. functions 
‘of the Federal Government. you. think. 
could be handled on a state or local leve 
THOMAS: To give you an intelligent. 
swer. Fd. have to spend a lot of time r 
searching. As of the moment, I can't give 
you any illustrations in view both of my 
concept of wl nd of 
the alternatives to having Federal 
Government do it. The Federal Govern 
t simply had to step into the ove 
problem of edu 
cause of the 
wealth in this country. You 'L expect 
some regions to furnish proper edu 
tion all on their own. They don't have 
the resources, 

PLAYBOY: How concerned are you about 
the attenuation of civil liberties under 
bigger and bigger government, as tech- 
nology makes possible ever more sophis- 


needs to be done 
the 


ion, for € 


ticared. surveillance. and eavesdropping 
devices, and as computer make com- 
plete dossiers feasible on virtually the 


entire population? 
THOMAS: 1 don't sce why you talk only 
ol an allse 


corporation. 1 get very sore at the young 
people I sce in colleges and elsewhere— 
and older people, too—who as if 
the only thing we have with concentrated 
power is the United States Government. 
You've got a General Motors that earns 

bigger income than any nation except 
the United States, Russia, England and 
France, as I remember the statistics. 
“They have an awesome degree of control 
over their employees—and over the econ- 
omy. So if you're going to talk about the 
relation of the individual to the collec- 
tivity, you've got to talk about a lot 
more than government, and you've got 
10 recognize that yo 


© not going to 


smash down undue controls by great cor- 
porations unless you have a pretty 
strong central. government. 

PLAYBOY: Whether the concentrated. pow- 
cr resides in government or in big busi- 
ness, or in both. do you feel there's 
1 


reason for increased concern about 
liberties in the decades ahead? 
THOMAS: There has to be, and it will 
come—but belatedly, just as the concern 
for civil rights finally came. Now. 1 don't 
want you to think T believe weve cured 
all the evils th sed us so long 
1 the field of civil rights. bu 
developed a conscience that T. wouldn't 
have expected to develop. And it still 
seems (0. be moving ahead. Now. as Tor 
civil liberties—freedom. from. what the 
state coni do to you—we've made progress 
there, 100. And although I feel that we 
will have to become even more con- 
cerned with civil liberties, Fm not ready 
to predict that technology and. concen- 
ation of power will inevitably cripple 
civil liben 
of whether we 
involved with 


have cu 


we hase 


questior 
t enough people 
problem. Furth 
the possible 
dangers ol technology and the 
kind of rationalizuion of government 
that comes with it, you also have to take 
ito account the benefits that come with 
these developments 

PLAYBOY: Do vou expect that the benefits 
of technology will outweigh the dangers? 
THOMAS: I think the benefits can offset the 
dangers. Take the potential of television 
to make possible a wider dissemination 
of intelligence and understanding. Yes, 
1 know, it doesn't do nearly as much 
as it could. but if you remember, it 
was television that defeated. McCarthy 
by focusing on the he conducted 
those hearings in which he was investi- 
ating the Army. Granted, it's casier to 
Tk about what television can do th it 


the 
more, when you talk abou 


5 to see what it’s done, but Pm talking 
here about potential benefits. And cer- 

nly a major be m technology is 
increased abundance—of food, clothes, 
housing, all kinds of things. You see, Fm 
sill materialist. enough lo compare 
where we now cconomictlly—and 
where technology can take us—with the 
kind of poverty and the limitations it 


imposed that characterized the lives of a 
lot of Americans in the past. I look, for 
instance, at what wo groups—the Jews 
nd the Japancse-Americans—have 
complished in America. | don't think 


they were happier when they first came 
the 


here as immigrants, living under 
conditions of immigrants, than they 
now in the welfare stat though 
our welfare state still leaves a lot to be 
desired. I think that in this case, time 
will be somewhat on our side. As we 
solve more of our economic problems, 
and if we are able to control the concen 
ion of political power, I think we may 


eve 


bc able to solve these problems of in- 
suficient individual making, 
dangers to civil liberties and the like 
PLAYBOY: As you say, the welfare state is 
still imperfect, and considerable poverty 
continues to exist in this counuy. A 
growing number of cconomisis believe 
that the key to solving that problem is 
ag nnual income for every 
one. Do you agree? 

THOMAS: First of all, 1 do not accept the 
notion that, because of cybernation. 
will soon be so many unemployed 
that there will be nothing to do but pro- 
vide a guaranteed. income from the rich 
poppa. the United States. Government, 
for evervone. whether he works or not. T 
think the thing to do as of now is to 
create jobs wherever you honorably can. 
A real attack on the slums would create 
ase number of jobs. So would 
anservice 


decision 


anteed 


m 


much g 
jobs and on jobs that would come with 
a greater expansion and deepening of 
education. However, there will also be 
people who will nonetheless need help 
becuse they cannot work or because they 
they do. 
is where what has been called 
the negative income tax mikes sense. By 
that P mean supplantius our vouble 
some wellare system with government 
gr dividual incomes up to 
Of course, I'd 
probably think any minimum set would 
be too low, but that would be a begin 
ning toward a time when everyone 
might automatically have a guaranteed 
annual wag they could prove 
they needed it or nor. But I remain 
some ways a Creat [the Protestant 
ethic and therefore do not think that the 
it majority of mankind would be 
blessed by getting rid of the necessity of 
taking part in the necessary work of the 
world on some terms in order to live, So 
my emphasis at present. is on creating 
worthwhile jobs. 

PLAYBOY: Many people feel that, whether 
we have a 


ier emphasis on hu 


us to 


e—whether 


re 


Tor the poor or not. President. Johnse 


is so progressive in his domestic program 
that there is no longer any real need 
lor an organized opposition on the left. 
Do vou agı 

THOMAS: On the contrary, 1 don't think 
that the opposition on the left is stron 
enough. You must mote that what 
Johnson has done hus been consistent 


with a society that protects. the fun- 
damental economic structure. Nobody 
g about the private 
ownership of natura No- 
body has done anything about ‘Texas 
oil reserves and the taxation on them 
that favors the oil owners to the preju- 
dice of the rest of society. And by 
natural resources I don't mean only oil 


1 mean everything below the ground: all 


has done anyth 
] resources. 
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the sources of fuel, of energy. We must 
have those under democratic govern 
ment ownership, because there is only a 
limited supply of them. We can't have 
private ownership using them up in- 
discriminately. And furthermore, no- 
body has done much about the rather 
monstrous doctrine of inherited wealth. 
Yes, it's taxed, but much of it can be 
sed on. 

PLAYBOY: What's so monstrous about the 
doctrine of inherited wealth? Don't 
people have the right to transfer their 
ns, if they haven't been ill-gotten, to 
their heirs? As it is, the taxes now on i 
herited wealth appear to many to be 
confiscatory. 

THOMAS: But what is it that is passed on 
nowadays? Usually it's shares of stocks 
nd maybe bonds. They represent a con 
tinuing and indefinite claim. on another 
man's labor. The dead man isn't work- 
g any longer. You could say that An- 
drew Carnegie, for one example, made 
posible the expansion of an important 
industry, steel, and so his gains were not 


ill-gotten. But since his death, his heirs 
have not participated in the building 
and expansion of the industry. Let me 


put it another way. Suppose years ago a 
broke the record for the hundred- 
After his death, his son comes 
to the track authorities and says. “Well 
Tve inherited my father’s record." He'd 
hardly be entitled to it, would he? What 
I'm saying is alth is a social prod- 
uc, and alter a man dies, his wealth 
should be redistributed in the society, 
taking due account of the needs of de- 
pendent widows and children 

So, as I say, these fundamental issues 
have not been tackled under the John- 
sus, And I'm not so sure that 
consensus will be able to last indefinitely. 
You'll notice the consensus that we're so 
rich we can provide enough bread and 
circuses to keep everybody quiet—without 
changing the fundamental economic struc- 
ture—isn't going quite so well now. Or- 
inized labor and Johnson aren't quite 
the chums they used to be. 
PLAYBOY. In add the cri 
you've voiced, how do you assess President 
Johnson's vision of the Great Society? 
THOMAS: His vision isn't exactly 20-20. 
He makes me Icel, in the way he speaks 
about it, like m back in the Church for 
sure. Such ethics, not 
quently expresed, and so curiously out 
of line with the limited program that he 
advances. 1 think he's sincere, just as I 
think the clergymen 1 used to listen to 
were sincere. But they weren't extraordi 
narily helpful, and he hasn't be 
cither. However, give Johnson this a 
it: Although his overall concept of the 
Great Society is rather vague and not 
lequately implememed by anything he 
has proposed, he has been specific about 
a few things. He has been more specific 


son conser 


on to icisms 


noble too elo- 


n so far, 


on civil rights than any of his predeces- 
sors. And whatever criticisms I’ve had to 
make of it. he has tried some specific ap- 
proaches in his War on Poverty. So, ex- 
cept for Johnson's foreign policy. I'm 
inclined to say that there's more joy in 
heaven over one sinner who's repented 
than over 99 of the just who needed no 
repentance. 

PLAYBOY: What would be your definition 
of a Great Society? 

THOMAS: I wouldn't define it. F'd try to 
describe it. Fd describe a society in 
which it was possible for men to be 
themselves after having had the educa 
tional opportunity to bring out the best 
in themselves. It would be a society in 
which m could live up to their own 
standards of the good life—and of behav- 
ior—and yet live together in principles 
of brotherhood and cooperation. And o 
an international basis, there would be 
an end to the anarchy of military m 
tionalism. There must be a better reli- 
gion than the religion of nationalism. 
The clash of nations has been a much 
more significant—and_ destructive—factor 
modern history than the clash of class 
es. And it is not communism but nation 
alism, I am inclined to think, that is 
really the prevailing religion in Russia 
à. From this comes the absolute 
necessity. 1 must stress again, of a much 
more developed United Nations. There 
is also the absolute necessity of conse 
tion of natural resources for 
mon good; and the absolute. neces 
if you want a really great society—of 
the operative concept that production 
should be for the use of all and that the 
sharing of that production must be on a 
far more equitable basis than exists now: 
nd. of course, the absolute. necessity of 
ending the doctrine and. practice of race 
superiority. In the field of education, I 
would do many of the things Johnson is 
doing, but 1 hope beucr. And E believe 
that fundamentally, many other 
lems would have to be auacked with a 
zeal he has not shown: the problem of 
facilitating birth contol and teachin 
people how to use it; and the problem 
of ownership of natural resources. That's 
where I'd begin my extension of pul 
ownership, by the way. How t0 work 
these things out? I keep going on, but I 
look to the young to find ways of im- 
plementing these answers and to find 
answers for the questions that remain 
PLAYBOY: When you speak of ownership 
of natural resources, you are, of course, 
advocating one clement of both social. 
ism and communism. Do you still fect 
that when you speak of socialism today, 
there are sizable numbers of people who 
equate it with communism? 

THOMAS: Yes, but I'm not too bothered 
about it, The doctrine still prevails 
among many that the way you get au- 
thoritarian social control is to permit 
any social control, even over the great 
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corporations. From that grew such ludi- 
crous fallacies as the one the Birch Socie- 
ty is dedicated to: that the growth of a 
welfare state is a growth toward commu- 
nism. Actually, a democratically con- 
trolled welfare state is probably the only 
alternative to. communism. 

PLAYBOY: Why? 

THOMAS: In the long run, with more and 
more people and with problems that are 
more and more complicated, a welfare 
state is the best w. if it is under demo- 
ic conuol—by which poverty can be 
ended and people cin have the chance 
to cities, You could 
have Kind of welfare state in which 
a few people at the top would be 
ing the decisions; but that wouldn't 
be American-sty - That would 
be like a quasi-benevolent. dictatorship. 
Also, I do not conceive of a democrati 
ly conuolled welfare state only in the 
sense of it doing something for pcoplc. 
I the kind of wel 
which people would decide for them- 
selves what ought to be done, in which 
people would continue to participate in 
the democratic process, but to a much 
than they do now in 
country wh after all, in part 
a wellare state. Laissezfaire capit 
can't work in the context of the complex 
ity of todays problems. What 1 want 
to sec are more fundamental changes in 
ownership of such things as natural re 
sources and more pcople actively in 
volved in policy making for the welfare 
state. The other route is toward some 
kind of authoritarianism. That's what 
1 mean when I say my kind of socialism 
is a movement aw, iunisin, 
in that it allows for both economic 
planning and. democracy. 

PLAYBOY: But in view of the diversified 
and changing nature of communism 
today, is it sull possible to lake 
clear distinctions between socialism and 
communism? 

THOMAS: It’s less easy than it used to be, 
In America ri . for example, the 
real bot-fire Communists 
Communist Party. They're 
style Progressive Labor Party. And 
they talk contemptuously about tradi- 
tional communism, the way the old-style 
Communists used to talk about social- 
i So, to start with, it’s harder now to 
ne what communism 
PLAYBOY: In terms of Norman "Tho 
socialism, however, how would you dis- 
m and commu- 
oriented? 

in terms of civil liber- 
al rights. Democratic social. 
ists are very much concerned with that. 
Communists are not. I abominate the 
whole idea of total nism, the whole 
idea that it’s the business of the state to 
wy to impose standards, even in art. | 
may be a square myself, but it isn’t the 
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ess of the state to object to abstract 
painting—or to any other kind of expres- 
sion, however far out or unpopular. 
"hats a very dangerous business. Just 
because you necd a strong state to sce 
that the hungry don't stay hungry, that 
the air isn't terribly polluted, it's all the 
more important to remember that the 
state has no business doing the kinds of 
things the Communiss have done to 
their own peoples and have tried to do 
to others. 
PLAYBOY: Despite your differences with 
Communist doctrine, you've written that 
you accept Mars” stress on “the evils of 
the profit motive.” What's so evil about 
the profit motive? 
THOMAS: It twists people's values. You 
know, like: “My son, whatever you do, 
make money—honestly, if possible.” The 
profit motive also tends to magnify the 
Tess ple forms of work, because they 
happen to be the most profitable for 
many people. An example is the tenden- 
cy of bright young men to rush into cer- 
in carcers—advertising, Wall Street 
and the like—because they feel that's 
where the most money is. By my criteria, 
there are more socially valuable ways of 
ing a living: teaching, warring on 
the slums. w ig on poverty, among 
them. And the profit motive has led to a 
shameful ste of our natural resources. 
The history of the clearing of the forests 
in America hay been pretty outr 
On the other hand, I don't th 
possible or even desirable to 
all considerations of financial gain, of 
material comfort. I think the profit mo- 
tive does energize society 10 a considera- 
ble extent; bur I would like to see more 
people view it in a proper perspective, 
so that it isn't the end-all of their 
endeavors. And when the profit motive 
becomes contrary to the social good—as 
in the razing of our forests—I would like 
to see it under proper controls. We have 
been able ro regulate it to some extent 
by graduated taxes and by the pressure 
of organized labor for larger shares of its 
fiuit. But no nation has yet found a 
perfect formula—within the democratic 
process—for retaining enough of the 
profit motive to keep the economy ener- 
gized without also having the values of 
many of the people in the economy dis- 
torted by it. 
PLAYBOY: Along with Marx, many Social- 
ists used to believe that the working 
class would be the primary agent of so- 
cial change. In view of the relative con- 
ibor today, and 
of most of the rank and file 
with their own s . is there still any 
justification for this kind of faith in the 
working class? 
THOMAS: I'd like to say there is, and I 
keep hoping there is, but my hope grows 
fainter. The working class in America is 
middle-class in practically every respect, 


ous. 


As soon as labor gets well organized, 
gets fairly comfortable. The one respect 
in which the working class is still mili- 
tant concerns the right to strike. And 
therefore, you have a very interesting 
clash of two principles right now. One is 
the right of every man to stop working if 
the conditions under which he’s working 
are objectionable to him. The mainte 
of that right requires organiza- 
a union. The other is the right of 
society, constituted as our society now is, 
to keep in continuous service a certain 
ther limited number of operations lest 
the socicty be strangled, And I look for 
lots of trouble to come in the clash of 
those conflicting rights. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think labor should have 
the unlimited right to strike, even if that 
means crippling an industry, a city or, if 
James Hoffa moves to pull all the team- 
Sters out on a nationwide basis, a country? 
THOMAS: I think labor's right to strike 
ought to be limited, but the limitations 
should be as few as possible. The crite- 
rion should not be whether the work is 
being done for the state or the city as 
against private industry. The criterion 
should be the immediacy of harm done 
by a particular strike—a sirike that 
would shut down electric power, for ex- 
ample; a snike by firemen, There are 
certain services, not too many, in which 
a strike would cause such harm that it 
ought not to be permitted. I wouldn't 
include the recent strike, but I sup- 
example of a nationwide icam- 
ster strike might fall into that category. 
Im not sman enough to figure out 
how you're going to resolve this prob- 
lem. Passing a law won't accomplish it 
by itself. The goal is to make workers in 
these few key industries accept the fact 
that part of the job condition is the loss 
of the expectation of striking as a bar- 
gaining weapon. In retur, however, 
they must be given guarantees that their 
wages and fringe benefits will fall. not 
below the levels in comparable indus- 
tries m which the right to strike is not 
thus limited. These must be very firm 
guarantees. In any case, this conflict 
about labor's right to strike is not the 
nd of clas conflict that Marx en- 
id, it’s only on this issue 
ally militant. And 
dilution of labor's down-the-line 
been one of the greatest 
ents in my life. 
PLAYBOY: If Marx was wrong. and the 
working class is not going to be in the 
vanguard of action for social change, 
who is? 
THOMAS: That's the problem, Marx w: 
wrong in this respect and in the others I 
mentioned, and as a result, what once 
seemed to be a foreordained process that 
would fundamentally change society 
turns out not (o be inevitable all. 
What makes me pessimistic now, in a 
swer to your question, is that we have 
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not found a substitute for the wor 
clas as the agent of change. 
In discussing this problem in 
The Accidental Century 
ington, one of the younger 
leaders of the Socialist Party, adds that 
t expect the poor to act 
. because historically they've 
never been able to sufficiently organize 
themselves, Nor, he points out, are there 
enough Negroes to expect the civil 
rights movement to turn into a move: 
ment for basic social and economic 
change. Do you agree? 
THOMAS: There are not only not enough 
Negrocs but there is also, as I sce it, 1 
ar evidence that they want to go 
that direction. But this I may be 
wrong about. As for the poor, the trou- 


book. 


ble is that a large part of the radical 
struggle has becn to abolish poverty. 


And the more poverty is abolished, you 
remove that source of potential activists 
lor the kind of changes that will affect 
who directs our lives, who has power 
You've put your finger on something 
that troubles me greatly. Um driven back 
to the old religious doctrine about right- 
cous remnants and the clect. I find my- 
self thinking that if ten righteous men 
ble to save Sodom and Gomorrah, 
we can certainly find more than ten to 
day. I exaggerate, but you catch the 
point of view. 

PLAYBOY: But is much social change still 
needed? 

THOMAS: I don't feel as much change is 
needed as I did in 1932, nor must it hap- 
pen as fast as I used to think necessary— 
except in foreign policy. In 1932, I hor 
estly believed not only that c: 
was immoral—and I still think tha 
pretty much the case—but I also believed 
it couldn't avert depressions of the terri- 
ble magnitude of that time. 

PLAYBOY: Why do you still believe capital- 
ism to be immoral? 

THOMAS: Our society prospers on a basis 
that hasn't too much to do with real 
equality or justice; we can simply pro- 
duce so much that we're able to keep the 
mouth of protest fairly silent with bread 
and considerable portions of cike. Capi- 
talim also makes it possible for people 
to yield so casily to the temptation of 
going after personal gain regardless of 
the consequences. For instance, it wasn't 
any essential viciousness in the drug in- 
dustry that led to the kind of conditions 
that the late Senator Kefauver exposed — 
high administered prices and insufficient 
controls on the efhcacy and potential 
danger of new drugs, Rather, it was that 
exuberant e emphasis on profits 
that is endemic to capitalism. Or look at 
the profits that have been made in slum 
real estate. We're now paying the price 
for the pernicious exploitation of land 
by congestion. 

PLAYBOY: But in this country, even though 
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it has become partly a welfare state, cap- 
italism remains deeply imbedded in the 
economic structure. Aren't you, as a 
Socialist, stuck with that fact of life? 
THOMAS: Yes, capitalism will be a basic 
element in the economic structure here 
for a long time to come. But don't forget 
that capitalism has been substantially 
tered in recent years. It has had to su 
mit to a degree of taxation and other 
controls, both from government and la- 
bor, that I would never have thought 
possible in my gloomier moments 20 
years ago. Therefore, I think that this 
modified form of capitalism, if it accepts 
larger doses of the welfare state. can 
probably avoid the terrible kind of 
depression we had in the Thirties and 
can also avoid social revolution in our 
country, at least for quite a while to 
come. 

PLAYBOY: As an elder statesman of the 
American left, how do you assess the cu- 
mulative impact on this country of your 
own work for change during the past 60 
years? 

THOMAS: I wish I knew, I'm reluctant to 
te out loud. I came to the conclu: 
sion that the only thing I could do was 
to plod ahead, just to do what seemed to 
me to be best and to wish I were omnis- 
about what the best thing might. 
be. And wish I were powerful at accom 
plishing iL In any case, I do think I've 
done enou: ra 
to work. There's been accomplishment, 
for instance, in the field of civil liberties. 
I don't mean that this has been a hercu- 
Jean one-man performance on my part, 
but I've been associated with groups and 
with points of view that have really 
complished something for civil liberties 
n America. Admitedly, its been an 
uneven development, but I think civil 
liberties now have reached a fairly high 
point as compared with the past. Ive 
been inyolyed with civil rights, too, and 
in the courts they have reached a stage of 
recognition that I wouldn't have prophe- 
sied 10, 20, 30 years ago. Thats the sort 
of progress that keeps me encouraged. 
PLAYBOY: You ioned civil liberties 
first. Why have you devoted so much of 
your time and energy to this cause over 
qs? 

THOMAS: Because civil liberi 
core of democracy. The actual forms of 
democracy may change; a parliament, 
for instance, is not essential to democra 
cy. But the right of the individual to 
critidze the state and not be penalized 
for it is essential to any real democratic 
society. And it is His concept we have to 
ty to spread throughout the world by 
our example. 

PLAYBOY: What about the Socialist Party? 
How much has it accomplished. under 
your leadership? 

THOMAS: That's another one of those 
questions that Ph.D. candidates will be 


t my continuing 
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writing about for a long time. You can't 
go into a laboratory and try it all over 
again, you know. You have to guess what 
1 what cifect. Having said 
arty has 
very definitely been an influence. How 
major n't tell you, and I 
doubt that anybody else can, either, But 
it had a very direct and growing 
influence in this country under Eugene 
Debs in the earlier part of the century 
and again during the initial years of the 
Depression. 1 think it ceased to have 
an equivalent influence when Franklin 
Roosevelt incorporated so many of its 
immediate demands in his program. 
Now, you can argue that he would have 
done those things even if there had bees 

no Socialists. Bur E don't think it's 
unreasonable to think we had quite an 
influence, for example, on the men who 
provided him with ideas, men whose 
work led to the present welfare state, 
such as it is, and to the unlikelihood 
that we will ever ag: nywhere 
near as severe a depression as we had in 
the Thirties. 

PLAYBOY: What have been your major dis 
appointments as the leading advocate of 
socialism in this country for so man 
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lure, of course. Defea 
wasn't running for President for my 
health, Oh, 1 never expected to be elect- 
ed, but I was uying as best I could to 
build a strong Democratic Socialist Par- 
ty, which would have been a very uselul 
thing to have around. Now, I don’t s 
the Socialist Party is dead. lt isn't, but 
its not living in the state of health and 
growth Fd like to sec it in. That, of 
course, is my main failure, Another ma- 
jor lailure—and it’s the failure of all of 
us—has been the inability to establish a 
peaceful world after two World Wars. I 
count that a personal as well as a socie- 
tal failure. Two World Wars, mind you, 
in which at last the better side won— 
which isn’t always saying too much—and 
look where we are now. But these fail- 


ures haven't left me in despair, by any 
means. I work now with considerable 
difficulty bec. I have a lot of handi- 


caps. But I keep working, because I like 
1 I'm not bestowing any accolades on 
myself. Work is my pleasure. I don't 
want to retire to Florida. To be sure, I 
might not be doing as much as I wy to 
do I weren't so afraid for the 
peace of the world. 

PLAYBOY: Are there any major stands 
you've taken in the past that you now 
regret? 

THOMAS: Well I wouldn't have started 
my life in the Church, as a minister, fccl- 
ing the way I do now. But since I be- 
lieved very sincerely at the time, I'm not 
sorry I began that way, and I did lear 
from it. 


ow 


PLAYBOY: How do you feel now about 
religion? 

THOMAS: It’s hard for me to say, even to 
myself. I'm not. primarily a philosopher, 
but I find it difficult not to think there 
is some place for reason and design in 
the extraordinary development of the 
universe. My trouble with faith in Chris- 
nity is that, as I understand Christian- 
ity —at least that kind with which I was 
quite happy when I was young—it's 
based on a belief in an all-powerful and 
allloving God. That doesn’t quite add 
up for me anymore. It just hasn't been 
borne out by what I've scen of the 
world. 

PLAYBOY: Do you still believe in God? 
THOMAS: There was a time when I used 
to say I was sort of a wistful agnostic, 
but I'd go a little further than that now. 
I can't get rid of the idea that there is a 
pattern in the universe, but I no longer 
believe this pattern, this force, is either 
all-powerful or all-loving. Nor am I sure 
J would call it God. 

PLAYBOY: How do you [ecl about the 
concept, increasingly influential among 
some Christian theologians, of "situation 
ethics"—the idea that there are no abso- 
lute guidelines for conduct that anv 
authentic decision must come spontane 
ously from one's inner sense of what a 
particular situation demands? 

THOMAS: I think, to begin with, that sit- 
uation ethics is part of the need among 
certain churchmen to demythologize 
Christianity, to make it more relevant to 
the world as it is now. As a philosophy, 
it seems to me it can serve either as a 
means of rationalization and sell-evasion 
—if you're not honest with yourself in 
each instance—or it can be a liberating 
force. In terms of sex, I would say that 
by my criteria, a deep affection should 
be present whether you call what you do 
situation ethics or whatever. As for the 
overall concept, I have no right to be 
100 critical of it, because my own pos 
tions not absolutist. We live in a 
wonderful, strange, beautiful, horrible 
kind of world. We can make it more 
be il and less horrible by the way 
we conduct ourselves in relation to each 
other. After all, our greatest sufferings 
are caused by ourselves. We must devel- 
op that side of ourselves which realizes 
this and which can move toward greater 
human fraternity. Now, as regards spe 
cific decisions in the world as it is, it's 
very difficult to always apply the highest 
standard of ethics. The best you can do 
is seck the light and admire those who 
are bolder than you in trying out—in 
good faith—such concepts as situation 
ethics. But that doesn't mean you have 
to go along with them all the time. 
PLAYBOY: In addition to starting in the 
Church, are there any other beliefs or 
positions you've taken that you now 
regret? 

THOMAS: The one major stand in the 
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past that bothers me a good deal is how 
sorry I ought to be that I opposed our 
econd World War. I 
no . but I was terribly 
down on war. I had very little confidence 
in the Allies. I'd been through the ex- 
perience of the Spanish Civil War and 
I was pretty cynical about the possibility 
of anything good coming om of the 
slaughter that was to come, And I was 
pretty sure civil liberties. would be 
crushed— partly on the precedent of what 
had happened during the First World 
7 and partly on my general knowledge 
of human mature. Well, civil liberties 
eren't crushed, and Hitler was stopped. 
When I look back now at how hard I 
worked to keep us out, Fm still not sure 
if I was right or wrong. But I'm sorry 
1 wrong. 


not sure if I was right o 


PLAYBOY: Are there any other 
you've taken that you now di 
THOMA‘ . But F'd say maybe I was 


mistaken about this or that. or maybe I 
could have done this or that better. For 
example, J was very active in the carly 
days of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
a nondenominational ifist group. 
Later, and believe me, with considerable 
sorrow, I had to admit I was no long 
a ar an absolute pacifist as I had 
been. And therefore, I was no longer as 
active in the F.O. R. I'm sony it hap- 
pened. bur I'm not disavowing either my 
irlier position or the onc I 
take, 


PLAYBOY: At this point in time, what po- 


al advice would you give to the di 
dent young, both within the Socialist 
Party and outside of it? Do you continue 
to advocate what ssenee has been 
your lifelong approach: gradually in- 
lluencing the majority? Or do you feel 
there ds longer enough time for 
gradualism? 

THOMAS: Well. time 
True, we don't have much time 
of avoiding a nuclear coufronutt 
the question is whether a radical ap- 
proach might not lose us what time we 
have left. Let me explain it this way. I 
would be much more emphatic about 
much more 


no 


works both ways. 
terms 


n, but 


pressing for a al pro- 
gram if D thought that being radical 
would win us the time for peace that we 
must have. Bur to have some influence 
on those who are in a position to avert 
war, you've gol to get into the main- 
life. Otherwise wi 


suc of America re 
lost. Therefore, your tactics have to take 
that necessity into account. 


Now, in order to get into the main- 
stream, I don't think you have to believe 
what everybody in the mainstream be- 
lieves. But you do have to propose pro- 
grams that will reach large numbers of 
people. For i almost lit- 
erally keeps me awake nights—how do 


nee—and thi 


you best stop the war in Vietnam? I be- 
ieve that vou have a much bette 

of accomplishing the end result—with 
drawal—by advocating proper negotia- 
tions than by saving simply, “Lers get 
out.” In that way you can get the cars of 
large numbers of people. 

PLAYBOY. There are those in the 
Left who would consider that to be 
iberal's" approach and might therefore 
judge you as being insufficiently mi 
a failing you've been accused of belor 
from time t time, Twenty ye 
critic Dwight Macdonald wrote: “My ob- 
jection to Nor Thomas cam be put 
briefly: He is a liberal, not a Socialist. A 
Socialist, as I use the term anyway, is 


chance 


one who has taken the first simple step 
at least of breaking with  presentday 


bourgeois society. . . - Thomas’ role has 
always been that of left opposition with- 
in the present society" How would you 
define the difference between yourself and 
a Roosevelt Stevenson-Kennedy kind. of 
liberal? 

THOMAS: To begin wi 
just as well at breaking aw 
geois society 
did, Even 


say I did 
y from bour 
s Dwight Macdonald ever 
t the time he wrote those 
words, I didn't see him doing anything 
very extraordinary in the direction he 
advocates. I never said 1 was going to 
break with the society in the sense of my 
becoming either a religious or a political 
5t. Francis. I wanted to show that it is 
posible to develop within society the 
forces that would bring about the 
changes 1 wanted. And 1 have no apolo- 
gies regrets concerning that 
couse of action. In other words. 1 think 
vou have to pretty well accept certain 
things in life and then my to change 
what needs to be changed. Thats the 
kind of emphasis I've always made. As 
lor me personally, 1 have never denied — 
on the contrary, I've always affirmed— 
that I was extraordinarily fortunate i 
the lottery of life. I drew good ticke 
To start with, reasonably good health. 
And though I rejected a good 
many of their beliefs, I wasn't even mad 
at my parents. Not that I know of, Of 
course, the psychiatrists could probably 
show me that I was. I was very happy in 
my marriage. I've lived in New York 
and therefore rarely faced the dangers 
that many civil rights workers and others 
have faced clsewhere. Ive known that 
and acknowledged it. But at this point 


nd no 
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t 
Twe 
could best accomplish, gi 
person I am. 

PLAYBOY: In recent years, 
been at all uneasy about having become 
“respectable ocialist? Has all the gen- 
de g lately 
in the mass melia made you wonder if 


what I considered 1 
en the kind of 


done 


have you 


te 


ion you've been getti 


you haven't stopped getting through in 
terms of ideology. that you may have be. 
come an example of how, as one com. 
mentator has put it, "America absorbs 
dissent without really listening to it 
THOMAS: Yes. that worries me, Im not 
dangerous now; and the Socialist Party 
isn't dangerous now, I'm sorry to say. l 
remember a verse in the Bible that says: 
Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you. But on the whole. I'm happy to 
all men haven't spoken well of me, 
even lately. I now live with a daugluer 
Huntington, Long Island, and a Re 
publican councilman in that township 
recently introduced a resolution of con- 
demnation against me because I had at- 
tended and spoken at one of those peace 
marches on Washington. I cherish that 
condemnation, However, un 
at being spoken too well of by too ma 
men, I don't feel I'm obliged to go out 
and smash somebody's window to prove 
that I'm not respectable. 

PLAYBOY: Several times during this inter- 
view, you've spoken of voursdl as hav- 
ing failed, and vet vou don't act as if 
vou really [ecl your past and present 
Work has been futile, Is "failure" the 


asy as I am 


word you actually mean? 
THOMAS: Let me put it this way: Ive 
never been alienated. to use the cur 


r 
writers 


ntly fashionable term applied by some 

y of the young. True, I 
haven't done all I wanted to do in life, 
but I have tried, and Tve had. satisfac 
tion in the trying. Tve always felt, and 
still do, that the best alternative to a 
ation, or whatever you want to call 
10 get busy and keep busy, on the thesis 
that since we've been able to do so much 
to control natural forces, we ought to be 
able to do even better with so institu- 
tions. T think the joy of life is the accept- 
an 


10 m 


of challenge. and in that respect, 
I've known jov. Nor have I lost faith in 
socialism. It needs new applications, but 

ialism—with its emphasis on planning 
and with its deep desire to make that 


planning democratic—sill points the 
way ro the future. 
PLAYBOY- During our conversation, 


you've dwelled on man’s capacity for ir 

tionality. Do you no longer think, as 
you once did, that man is perfectible 
THOMAS: If you take the lite 
of the word—capable of becoming, or 
being made, perfec—I do not believe 
that man is perfectible, 10 be honest 
with you. The best I can say is that we 


are not damned by our gods or by our 
genes to stay the way we are or the way 
we have been. We can keep on trying, 
and perhaps the closest we can come to 
perfectibility is the continual desire to 
do better rather than worse. After all, 


didn’t Tolstoy say that God is the name 


of our desire? 
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it was a fateful confrontation: 

the man of reason in love with peace; 
the man of hate in love with death, 
perhaps even his own 


fiction by Herbert Gold 


ALVAH GERSHON, MD., specialist in dermatology, had been 
legally divorced for exactly one day when, from an un- 
known informant, he received news which implied the pos- 
sibility of murdering a man he had never met. He had never 
d eyes upon the m he obliged to kill. So far 
as he knew, the man had never seen him, nor had reason to. 

And there were some other peculiar elements with which 
Dr. Gershon opened his career as a ci assin. Would 
he have been called. to follow this path where it led him, 
were it not for the coincidence about his divorce, which left 
him unanchored in spirit? And connected with this rhetor- 
ical question, he might not have been so obedient—obedi- 
ent!—had he felt that he had chosen a useful medic 
specialty, such as surgery or endocrinology or i 
medicine, instead of raising a prosperous practice ba 
pimples and vanity, itches and selt-hatred, troubles m 


inly 
of the idle. He felt useless. He felt superlluous—a blemish 


on the skin of the times. 
Dr. Gershon's former wi 


e, Ruth, lived with their son in 
the small, neat, slategray house in a moderately clegant 
Pacific Heights Francisco where they 
had installed themselves four months after the boy, Ronn 

s composed of a se 


had been conceived. Their divorce wa 
of amicable arrangements between responsible parents; they 
had simply cooled on cach other, in the fashion of old 
school chums, Ruth now practiced child psychology part 
ume; Gershon visited the boy at his convenience; and the 
child support for Ronnie and the payments on the mort- 
gage of the dategray house did not break his back, The ex- 
pense, what with taxes and all, was a strain on a. young 
tice, but not a backbreaker. Ruth had broken nothing 
else, either; she had left him intact. 

"I want you to have liberal visitation, 
thank you, Ruth," he said 
“We must consider not only the child,” she said. “We 
must also consider you." 

"Thank you, Ruth,” he s 
10 count on you." 

“We have 
Alvah,” she 

Everything, up to this moment in his life, seemed to 
have been liberally counted on and wustworthy. And now 


she said. 


id. “I have always been able 


ays been able to co 


nt on cach other, 
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this moment in his life. 
Often these past months, in his newly 
decorated redwood foorthrough on a 
deslumming slope of Potrero Hill, weary 
after a day of dispensing antihistamines 
and cortisone ointment—he also dealt in 
amine lotion, like a school nurse—Al- 
ah Gershon sat through the evening in 
achelor flat with its splendid view 
of the San Francisco Bay, smoked his 
pipe, made an effort to enjoy the empur- 
pled glow of water, as he was supposed 
to, and wondered just why Ruth and he 
had separated. Boredom. But he was no 
Jess bored now, and the boredom made 
him tired, and the fatigue made it hard 
for him to play young doctor on the 
town, rounding up the girls at Enrico's, 
like so many of his acquaintances. Well, 
at age 38 he could still go back to school 
nd tain for something serious. Distrac- 
tion. And that would make a mess of his 
aces; not ahead of his ex- 
s, he was just keeping up. Bore- 
dom. And he would poke the fire, poke 
his pipe, and wonder where a man who 
has listened to his mother, listened to his 
wife, listened to his seniors and the 
chiefs of clinic, listened to everyone, 
could now go in life. There was silence, 
but when he listened, there was no new 
voice telling. He had been separated for 
a year: he was now divorced in the eyes 
of th e of California. He dwelled in 
his reduced circumstances om a good 
slope of Potrero Hill—a neat, alert, 
depressed young man with sallow skin 
and large dark eyes and strong tufts of 
g a little like a Hun. 
an officer of cavalry. He had no 
place to put his speed and alertness. 
Then, one Wednesday afternoon, on 
the day when he had no office hours, the 
mous specitldelivery lener came. 
surely the oddest communication 
t Alvah Gershon had ever received. It 
not exactly promise murder, but it 
that he must think about it. He 
had to think seriously about a question 
which he had never before considered, 
Although very long and detailed, the let- 
ter can be summed up fairly simply: 
The letter informed Dr. Gershon that 
a certain Dr. MullerFrant, temporary 
instructor in physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, had been active 
in the German missile program during 
the War. His record as an active and 
public anti-Semite during the carly years 
of the Nazi regii 1 made it impracti- 


dark hair, look! 


Tor so many 
had been. Some 
t or jealous colleague would 
turned up the reports. He had 
ged to find this quiet berth in an 
American uni 
was not happy. For one thing, his pay 
1 rewards in prestige were less than he 
deserved. For another, he was 


» phy: 


y. where, however, he 


sur- 


cists and students, who breed as if the 
bush had only been pruned by Hitler. 
His isolation, however, had stimulated 
him to work, and he had come upon 
some important developments in thc 
utilization of missile technology. Hc had 
made contact recently with the Nasser 
government and, within a few weeks, 
would be taking to Cairo his talents as a 
disseminator of poison gas, disease germs 
and nerve destroyers—silent and secret 


ipons which could cause an effective 
horror without even the inconvenience 
of war... 

g this letter, Dr. Gershon felt 


€ waves of rage and disgust 
sweep through his body. Why him? he 
asked, Why choose Alvah Gershon to 
hear all this? He was not even a Zionist. 
And how did it happen that Nazis were 
allowed to teach in this country? (He 
knew that they worked on research pro- 
grams—any leg ahead in the space race.) 
And was it a hoax? And what the devil 
was he supposed to do about it? And 
then, as a doctor, he imagined the skin 
eruptions, eye hemorrhages, suppura 
tions and ulcers, explosions of organs, 
fits and paralysis which one might find 
in an epidemic of the diseases commonly 
understood under the heading “Plague.” 

There were various courses of action 
for Alvah Gershon. As a first step, he 
could investigate to see if this were not 
the peculiar joke of one of his patients. 
San Francisco, like every city, is full of 
bored nuts whose psychoses give off all 
sorts of smoke. In the cool gray city, 
madness sometimes turned from the bot- 
tle or the Golden Gate Bridge. It erupt- 
ed the skin, it lacerated the spirit, it 
made trouble. And then, if the sender of 
the letter was not a crank, Dr. Gershon 
could go to the State Department office, 
or the FBI, or the Israeli consul, or the 
B'nai Brith. .. In fact, he had no idea 
where to go. This problem had not been 
disused in Medical Ethics 

Tucking the letter into his jacket 
pocket, he went off to pick up his son 
after school. Wednesdays he took him to 
the park. Driving with his son to Golden 
Gate Park to row on the Jake or visit the 
children's zoo, to show him the decidu- 
n why others are 
evergreen, ed about the 
when he ve a girlfriend instead 
of just an occasional nurse; and then 
would he want his son to meet the girl, 
and would his wife mor 
dithcult? He believed that she too was 
finding the freedom of an amicable di- 
vorce no more exciting than thei a 
ble marriage. American worries in 1966. 

But this day hc had other worries. 
Oddly enough, as if tuned in by some 
mysterious offshore station, his son Ron- 
nie, aged ten, who had begun to know 
everythin rs, asked him a ques- 
tion which made a connection with the 
letter in his pocket: 


become 


“Daddy, were you in World War Onc 
or Two?" 

Gershon laughed and explained. But 
he remembered, also, how history is 
telescoped lor the young, In 1939, the 
r War had seemed part of some 
medieval jousting, and its veterans old 
1 been a child then, reading 
sions of mench fighting and 
Verdun. And now, in 1966, the span of 
time since the end of his—Gershon's— 
War was as great. He spent the afte 
noon at the Japanese Tea Garden in 
Golden Gate Park, telling Ronnie about 
the War, He had been a 17-year-old p 
trooper near the end of it He 
jumped m 
ers and then from planes. Airpl 
propellers. He had carried a Browning 
automatic rifle. The War had been 
fought because a tyrant had wanted to 
conquer the world and kill Kill, kill. 
When he began to describe the reasons 
for the War, Ronnie interrupted. "Did 
you ever shoot anybody? What did 
feel like, floating down? Like a decidu- 
ous leaf? How much chocolate did you 
carry in your belt?” 

“Oh, you've heard before, have you? 
"Well, I'm not dumb, Daddy." 

The boy did not understand what he 
was saying about the reasons for the 
War, but his cheeks grew flushed and his 
eyes bright as he realized. that his father, 
the doctor, the skin specialist, his moth- 
ers former husband, had done some- 
thing exciting, many years ago. Gershon 
kept uying to explain the War and the 
boy kept tying to make him tell an 
adventure story. 

In a way, Gershon felt, the boy was 
right. He was right about his own needs. 
"They drank tea together, and atc cookies 
with funny sour seeds in them, and were 
served by a round, brown, smiling lite 
Japanese girl, in folklore costume, who 
put her fingertips together when she lis- 
tened to Doctor Gershon ask for morc 
cookies. The boy, 
maroon corduroys for visitation with his 
father, a sleepy dreamy kid with a 
litle mouth, was an old child, know 
everything, perched, legs swinging, on the 
of childhood. Soon—his father 
realized, examining the darkening upper 
lip—soon he would be a young adoles- 
cent, suffering confusion, insomnia, am- 
bition, desire, the tortures of becoming a 
man, expecting all the blessings of pow 

During this last time of easy childish 
freedom, he could worship his father. 
Later, he would judge. 

Telling his story, and feeling 

warmth of father and son pass betwei 


car 


had 
arly 50 times, first from tow- 


swith 


wearing hi 


summit 


ei 


the 
1 


them, Gershon recognized what had 
been lacking in his affable life with his 
child, his patients, his friends even 


with his wife. He felt the lack by the 

ce. He needed to court the practi- 
xiery of making up his own mind. 
eded chances and chanciness, the 


"I always like to shower afterward anyway, 
don't you, Miss Wingate?” 
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natural lot of a man. He was a dark, ele 
gant and bent young like a Hun. 
garian officer, with more awareness than 
is needed for effective action. But now 
he understood what he was missing—risk 
ind commitment—knew it now for sure 
by remembering the year when he had 
had it. That power was worth the ac 
cepting, and its dangers. Telling the 
thrilled him, too. 

He took the boy home a little late. 
"You look very well" said Ruth, 
"Would you like a cup of colfec? You 
know, Alvah, I was worried about you. 
Bur today you look better than you have 

n months—color in your checks.” 

Color in my head, thought Alvah 
Gershon, 

He headed back through the evening 
walfic toward Potrero Hill, the sun roof 
of his black Peugeot thrown open. The 
sky showed streaks of color, like the tint 
of a brave woman's hair. What a roman- 
tic notion! He 


his fist through the sun roof. 

He would find out about Dr. Muller- 
Frantz. He felt certain that it was not a 
hoax. He would do what he could. And 
then, if necessary, if there were nothing 
else personal and sensible to be done in 
order to stop his going to Cairo, Alvah 
;ershon, M.D., practice limited to der- 
matology, would settle personally with 
Dr. Muller-Frantz, skin to ski 


Dr. Gershon was a peculiarly secret 
person, though like many men, submit- 
ted to the strong, silent hero of the 
Western movie in his childhood, he of 
ten [clt that he talked too much. With a 
ds he had mused about philoso- 
phy (the meaning of life), his doubts 
about his profession. his strangely at 
tenuated dealings with his wife, his care- 
ful passion for his son; to one friend he 
had even con io 

m in the to which he had 
aspired: free, exploring his freedom. pros- 
pering reasonably, a professional man, 
paying his taxes. He confided in 
however, for several days after receiving 
the letter about Muller-Frantz. Instead. 
he made a little list of authorities to con- 
sult first: the police, the B'nai Brith. It 
wasn't much of a list. Well, perl 
leter w 


lessed his odd frozen 
state 


|o one. 


But then, two days later, he awoke at 
dawn with an angry clenching and the 
decision: Do something now. M. it was 
not a hoax, now was the time to do 
something. Ailanthus, the tree of heaven 
outside his bedroom, lay its thick, oily 
leaves against the glass. As the sun came 
up, he took his coffee at the window fac- 
ing the Bay—once more that m: 
of carly morning which had been his 
good luck in childhood, the fresh of 


sense 


flowers and the gleam of slanting sun 
light on blue San Francisco. Then he 
drove to the police station. When hc 
said he had information about a murder, 
they grudgingly allotted hi 
a sergeant. Sergeant Fred 
smile at the ready, like a man being 
shown a love letter, was a handsome cop 
with a thatch of curly white hair and a 
mp. He used his limp with the 
of a man who had earned it ii 
the line of duty, not bowling. He had 
been told about many murders in his 
lifetime, but this one confused him. 
"Who? A doctor Muller-Frantzz Who'd 
he ? What do vou mean whole 
population’? Talk English to me, Mister 
Gershing." 


n a room and 
Shannon, 


Doctor Gershon. 

“Well. talk so's 1 can understand.” He 
made a shrewd cop smile. He had a 
healthy pink scalp, boiling with waves of 
curly white hair. "And tell me what you 
say you're a doctor of, too, will you 
om the next room came regular 
rhythmical sounds which at first made 
Dr. Gershon think of lovemaking, but 
then, sorting them ont in the hullabaloo 
of the police station, he recognized that 
someone was being beaten by someone 
to whom administering beatings was 
habit. “Ah didn’t do nothin’, Ah didn't 
do nothin," said a voice through the 
walls. 

The handsome 
noticed Dr. 


hite-haired sergeant 

alter belore these 
igation dep 

he said. He excused himself and 


me 


went next doo 

rhythmical sounds of low 

When he came back, he k irs 
courts make it hard on we law-enforce- 


ment officers. Sometimes we got the c 
cumstantial evidence, but they ju 
on us. So we like to get the lawbr 
10 own up for his own good 
they confess, they get con 
the D.A. Also the dockets are awful 
crowded—I tell you, Doc, it ain't casy to 
protect law and order. 
Dr. Gershon 
distracted. 
"The policeman, 


was still frowning and 
by profession a judge 
of human nature, brought him back to 
their subject He had taken hi ht 
course in getting a 
but the world is still round 
arc still a p: the place where 
eran desk sergeant feels chafing and irri 
ation. He said, “I can't see what crime 
you're tying to say this here Ger 
refugee doctor committed, Seems like 
you're hounding him. The police, v 
know, we respect the rights of citizens, 
even if they ain't citizens. That's our 
sworn duty as officers of the law. Now 
en—all right, h 


with his due processes. He's only a D. P. 
from Red tyranny, after all—you under 
stand what I mean, Doc? 

The sergeant was brisk, but civil. Dr. 
Gershon got up to go. Politely the ser 
geant accompanied him to the door. 

“Course,” said the cop apologeticall 
“if there's illegal entry, you could go to 
Immigration. Or you catch him littering 
the Califor hways. haha. But I'm 
serious." He crinkled up his eyes to show 
that the way of the world was not too 
much for him, even though he now had 
to take a desk job, what with that limp 

1. But he could still have a linh 
He added: "Or oi 
his income tax, you could really get him 
there, the Treasury Department. The 
really pay for informants there, Doc, if 
you could use the cash—you know 

Dr. Gershon backed out. Down th 
hall they had started 10 beat the prison 
er again. Apparently the sounds were 
traveling along pipes into this room by 
quirk of acousties—a tinny complaining 
Voice—because as soon as he opened the 
door, the sounds of official investigation 
faded away. "Ah didn't do nothii 
In the hall, the bustle of a downtow 
police station. Wives and mothers. law 
yers with briefcases, unreality. What was 
he doing here? But then, what wi 
doing when he sanded blemi 
office? 

He had a coffee next door to a bail- 
bond joint. He sat in the indec 
damp chill of a San Francisco mort 
outdoors at the Doggie Diner. huffing o 
his cup at a stool and thinking, Yes, 
probably a hoax. Who would write 10 
me and why? 

At home he received a letter typed on 
the same machine as the first. It simply 
gave the dates of Dr. Muller Franu’ wip. 
He was leaving in a week. by Lufthans 
Airlines, for Copenhagen, Frankfurt 
h a change of pla 
nd a stopover of 


and 


Cairo. w 


his one-way wip to Egypt. Times of 
arrival and departure were noted as 
efficiently as if the message came from a 
travel agent. Firstdas flight. Traveling 
alone. 

Alvah Gershon began to think more 
systematically and cunningly. He called 
Lufthansa, said he was Doctor Muller- 
Fran, and confirmed the reservai 
It was exactly He 
days in which to act. 

Phat alte he went to the local 
office of the B'nai B'rith. It was a much 
smaller place than the police sta 
and there was only a volunteer worker— 
a blue-haired lady doing her n. 
stead of a desk sergeant, and no Negro 
prisoner being pounded, and a sw 
plump, garrulous man of 50, looking 
if he were the model of all summer camp 
directors, to him to B 

(continued on page 210) 
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MIRACULOUS 
ORGAN 


fiction By RAY RUSSELL the invention was indeed astounding in 
its revelations—but there are certain secrets better left to the dead 
THE FIRST TO ARRIVE was Haskell, the Eng. Lit. man, a specialist in the Eliza- 
bethan period. He had made full professor just the month before, and 
already he was cultivating the longish hair, the briar, the tweediness and 
the abstracted gaze he felt his role required, The briar kept going out. Ob- 
scenely sucking and smacking at it under a match flame, he said, “Hullo, 
Fairbank. Am | early? 

His host replied, "Right on time. The others are late. They'll be along pres- 
ently, I imagine." Taking Haskell's coat, he added, "What are you drinking?" 

Irish, please, with just a little water. No Ice." Suck, slurp, Smack, puff. 

Professor-Emeritus Marcus Fairbank, 70 and retired, was a widower 
and Haskell's senior by a good 30 years. From that (continued on page 197) 
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THE NINTH 
UPLAND 
GAME BIRD 


out of his city surroundings, the pigeon offers 
the american hunter a fast-moving, all-seasons target 


IN 1914, just 52 years ago, in Cincinnati, the last passenger pigeon died. 

It was a female, and her life in the zoo kept extant for 14 years after the final 

sighting of free birds the most numerous game-bird species ever known. 

Long before that—I don't suppose anybody knows or cares just when —settlers from 
Europe had begun to import rock doves, distantly related birds of about the same 

size, which we now call domestic pigeons. They were brought in for various uses: for 
farm flocks, for fanciers of the ornamental strains, for shooting and racing and 

even message carrying. And perhaps these pigeons were sometimes brought over in much 
the same spirit as were English sparrows and European starlings—the human urge 

to introduce an old, familiar species in a new land, an adult form of homesickness. 
Though we still have farm flocks and fanciers around, as well as men who keep pigeons 
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10 race and to use in training dogs and 
falcons, most domestic pigeons are no 
longer domestic. They are in the stage 
between domestic and wild called feral, 
and many have gone beyond that into 

ic wildness—that is, a state in which 
their existence no longer depends in any 
way on man, his structures or the prod- 
ucts of his cultivation; these live in cliffs 
and feed on open ground. The majority 
of pigeons, of course, live the feral life, 
nesting in barns or on building ledges, 
feeding on waste or sharing handouts 
with regular farm creatures when the 
farmer's back is turned. They are wary, 
sharp-eyed, bold and furtive by turns- 
necessary qualities for adapting to the 
raider’ life. As a consequence, having 
wiped out our native wild pigeon, we 
find ourselves with what is essentially a 
new wild pigcon of very different char- 
acteristics. It is one of those ironies of 
nature which, because it took a century 
to develop, nobody much noticed. 

Now, usually we count ourselves as 
having cight chic upland game birds: 
the pheasant, the various quail, the 
grouse, partridge, wild turkey, doves, 
woodcock and snipe (these are gunners’ 
categories, of course, a separation into 
target styles, rather than a  naturalist's 
grouping in families). The feral pigeon 
is, it seems to me, really our ninth. As 
are the pheasant and. partridge, he is an 
exotic; as is true of carp, another exotic 
introduced. with great enthusiasm at one 
time—and, of course, true of English 
sparrows and of starlings, too—this trans- 
planted pigeon is not an unmitigated 
success. But, wisely or not, we seem to 
have him irrevocably established, and 
most men I-know, whether they think 
him game bird or pest, will shoot one 
when they have the chance. 

So, for that matter, will I, though it 
took me a while to get used to the idea. 
First, I suppose, this was because, in the 
city passages of my boyhood, pigeons 
were the birds we fed, watched, admired 
and, when a mishap came, wept for. 
Even now I wonder at the insistence of 
city managers that a town without birds 
would be preferable to accepting the 
deposits of dung on roofs and sills that 
are the price of having life in the 
above the streets, squadrons of wings in 
flight, iridescent feathered bodies pick- 


ing through parks and gutters. That 
boyhood feeling was part of my initial 
reluctance to shoot pigeons. Another 
part must have been my share of the 
guilt that all ns feel about this 
family of birds: and yet another, my 


ig that pigeons in the countryside 
weren't quite wild—that they must have 
belonged to someone who valued them. 
- country part of my boyhood was 
t in the woods rather than on a 
nd consequently, 1 had seldom 
seen the feral rock dove as other than a 
city creature until L moved to Iowa. One 
g there. I was walking back along: 


a country road from duckbuntir 
a friend I'll call Henry Akers. We weren't 
talking: we were rather disgruntled, 
first from having seen no ducks, then 
from ked unexpectedly 
bevy of quail. The quail season 
opened the day before—in fact, having 
failed to find quail locally, we were 
planning a more distant hunt. It’s quite 
possible that, just as we came out of the 
woods, Henry said something like: 

“LE we drive south about an hour from 
here, we'll be down where birds are,” 
when 20 quail burst up out of the grass 
around his leet and went buzzing off. 
Henry is quicker than I, and had time to 
send one u ng duckload after 
them; I never even got my gun to my 
shoulder. The bevy scattered into woods 
across the road. 

We were without a dog that morning 
and failed at trying to walk up singles. 
Then, as we resumed our stroll down the 
road, a quail flew right across in easy 
range, and Henry and I missed the cross- 
ing shot in turn—bang, bang, ban 
properly loaded this time. So we were 
feeling uncharitable when the pigeon 
flew over. We saw him coming from a 
long way off, leaving 2 barn and winging 
steadily toward us, rather high, straight 
over the road. 

“Damnit, here comes a shot I'm going 
to make,” Henry said, rather grimly, 
stopped and set his feet. He's the kind of 
man who occasionally issues a challenge 
to himself in that tone, and so I kept my 
own gun down: besides, I had that pan- 
icky chought about the bird's belonging 
to someone, and was about to ask if this 
weren't possible when Henry's gun went 
smoothly up, swung in a fast arc, fired, 
followed through, and the high pigeon 


came tumbling down: 
Is it true that different birds fall 
differently? It seems to mc that a duck, 


well hit, folds its wings and dives. A 
pheasant, even though it’s dead on im- 
pact, fights air reflexively all the way 
down. A quail drops. But a pigeon tum- 
bles, wing over wing, as Henry's did. 

sreat shot.” I said. Then 1 asked my 
And Henry, picking up h 


guess there are a few pouters and hom- 
crs and fancy breeds around. and you 
could get someone pretty sore if you 
shot his prize blue fantail. But mostly 
they're Hi those barns like spar- 
rows. The: 
another, and i 
try disease on one place, the pigeons 
spread it to the next. Most of these farm 
crs will ask you in to shoot them, if they 
know you like to." 
ny good to eat? 

“Take him home and try him," Henry 
aid. 


The ng about pigcons as food 
around here is, again, the same general 
feeling that prevails toward carp—that, 


en. This ignores a traditional Europe: 
use of the rock dove. which fills a couple 
n Escoffier. Of course, the bird, 
mgh in maturity in stew: 
and casseroles, has been a delicacy—a 
iling and roasting bird—when young, 
full-sized and flightless. bility 
of the squab form, actually, was a heavy 
facior in the tragedy of the passenger 
igeon—netters wok the young by wagon- 
loads in the spring for sale to city mar- 
kets, breaking up the huge nesting flocks 
and aborting the year's hatch, This is 
still a practice, I learned when I was in 
Uruguay, in the pampas of South Amer 
ca, where there are other New World 
wild pigeons still thriving. 

It was a couple of months after I took 
Henry Aker bird home to cook (it 
turned out tough but not unflavorful) 
that I actually saw something of the dis- 
regard in which country people hold pi 
geons and, at the same time, somet 
of what it is like to hunt them in a 
than-casual way. I know a mechanic, a 
sort of mad genius with all metallic 
things. He collects and. repairs guns, his 
thirst for restoring machinery to ope 
tion apparently unsatisfied by long 
hours under the cars at the shop where 
he works. Call him Martin. He probably 
handles more guns and shoots them less 
than anyone I know. 

But now and then Marin will get 
some piece of iron back into shooting 
condition and want to try it, and when 
those weckend days come, he has no pa 
tience for the chances and vagaries of 
scarching fields for game. He knows doz- 
ens of farmers whose tractors and other 
farm machinery he has fixed, 
of them are men with barns and pigeons. 

On this particular Saturday afternoon, 
Martin had just finished adjusting the 
wigger pull of a Parker 1 owned. 

"Now, keep it out of the water and it 
won't rust up in there and double on 
id. Somewhere in behind the 
firing pins, where my cleaning brush 
reach, it had become rusty enough 
so that when one pin was released, the 


one beside it was sometimes jarred 
sufficiently to make both 
gun go off at once. The gun had nearly 


Knocked me down a couple of times 
had done it quite literally, as a matter of 
fact, just at the end of duck season. I was 


heelsup pratfall in sh: 
very surprised. Whether it wa 
joke or a painful matter—the water w. 
intensely cold—depended, I remember, 
on whether the pintail was 
missed; he lying out there good 
dead, and J laughed instead of cursing- 
But now all the seasons were closed for 
the year, I'd gone along with a gun that 
had me a little spooked, shooting worse 
and worse because of it, and Mart 
(continued on page 187) 


GELOW AND 


DOES A MAN become 
a revolutionary? Just when is that precise instant of stark 
realization when he perceives with unmistakable clarity that 
he is but a humble tenpin in the cosmic bowling game of life? 
And that others are balls in that game? Look closely into the 
and you will find 

es put Karl 

id wrote the 
1y own turn 


ecisively that he went home 
first words of his Manifesto. I well remem) 
ing point al moments in our lives, it came 
unexpectedly and in the guise of rare good fortune. Her 
name was Daphne Bigelow. Eve 
t, I cannot suppress a fui 


ge now, ten lightyears re- 
moved from the eve tive shiver of 


tremulous passion and dark yearning. Her skin was of the 


STED TIN-FOIL NOOSE 


wherein the love-struck hoosier kid discovers that there’s no room at the top 
humor By JEAN SHEPHERD ... 


clearest. rarest form of pure, translucent alabaster. She had 

no “eyes” in the mundane sense, but rather. she saw the 

world, or the world saw through twin 

jungle pools, mirrors of a soul that was so mysterious, so 

enigmatic as to bafle ninth graders for yards around. 1 

hesitate to use such a pitifully inadequate word as 

to describe that nimbus of magic, that shifting cloud of iri- 

descence that framed a face of such surpassing bi 

even Buddha would have thought long and ha 

staring straight into it. Why I go on with this self-flagella- 

tion I do not know. Nevertheless, I cannot but continue. 
There was something cle about her, something I am not 

quite I can adequately convey through the sadly lack- 

ing means of imperfect human (continued on page 


her, 
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HOW I WOULD 


START AGAIN TODAY 


INDUSTRY'S ELYSIAN FIELDS—CURRENT 

AND FUTURE—AWAIT THE YOUNG MAN 

ABOUT TO EMBARK ON A CAREER OH 
LAUNCH A BUSINESS OF HIS OWN 


ARTICLE BY J. PAUL GETTY 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, I was interviewed by a correspondent for a European business publica- 
tion. After asking a great many questions about my business carcer, he paused, shook hi 
head sadly and declared, “It is a pity your countrymen of today do not enjoy the same op- 
portunities to achieve success as were present when you started in business.” 

I'm afraid I reacted rather violently, for, as I told the journalist, there is more opportu- 
nity for the beginner in business today than ever before in our history. I cited individuals 
and companies, facts and figures that prove condusively that the day of the remarkable busi- 
mess success story is still very much with us. I held forth at length, and I think I made my 
point; the correspondent departed visibly impressed and, I believe, convinced. 

There are far too many people who labor under the same misapprehension: that our 
present day offers diminished opportunity for the businessman, particularly for the beginner. 

Back in 1958, in a magazine article entided "You Can Make a Million,” which was di- 
rected at an audience of men in the 21-040 age group, I wrote: “I envy your chances, I 
wish I could take them for you, It would be fun to do it all over again.” 

My opinions have certainly not changed since. Quite the contrary—the dizzying speed of 
technological progress during the intervening years has served to make me even more enthusi- 
astic about the prospects facing anyone who starts a business career today, whether as an 
investor or as an employed executive. 

A fabulous business landscape spreads literally into infinity before the eyes of the 
imaginative beginner. It is a landscape rich in opportunity—richer by far than even those 
that unfolded during the golden eras of the Industrial Revolution, the American expan- 
sion and the post-War boom. 

Charles Bates ("Lex") Thornton, the fireball chairman of Litton Industries—whoxe per- 
sonal success story, incidentally, is a classic of our present time—dramatically stated the prom- 
ise of the future when he said, “During the next ten years there should be more scientific and 
technological advancement than in all history, more than double that of the past twenty 
years, There's really no place to stop. We will never reach our destination.” 

TEMPO— Technical Military Planning Operation—one of the nation's most respected 
scientific organizations, makes the following glowing prediction: “America and the world 
will change over the next dozen years at a quickening pace—faster than that of the past 
two decades." And, prophesies TEMPO, U.S. industrial production will practically double, 
the average ncome will be near $10,000 annually and the gross national product will 
be close to a trillion dollars. 

1 do not think it necessary to dwell here on the fact th: the last two decades 
inerable Americans and American companies have earned well-deserved fortunes in a variety 
of fields ranging from ls to electronics and beyond. I would presume that 
this fact is sufficiently familiar to PLAYBOY readers. 

"The important thing, as Tex Thornton, TEMPO and other knowledgeable sources pre- 
dict—and as farsighted businessmen agree—is that the surface has barely been scratched. The 
biggest leaps forward—U. S. free-enterprise style, 1 hasten to make clear, and not the Red Chi- 
nese variety—and the most tempting plums lie ahead. 

Since the over-all business trend is up, with burgeoning populations, enlightened econom- 
ic policies and other factors pointing to continuing expansion and growth, there is a fine 
future for the tyro in most areas. However, the ambitious beginner is especially likely to 
achieve success along two different but interconnected avenues, Both are equally broad, 
challenging and open—ánd equally liable to be paved with gold. 

Which of them the beginner chooses to take is a decision he must make himself. Much de- 
pends on such elements as personal interest and aptitude. However, each offers enormous 
promise, and I propose to examine both in detail. 

The first avenue to success for the beginner is offered by those older—what might be 
called. traditional—industries that are undergoing, or that will soon undergo, revolutionary 
changes that will completely transfonn their character. An example that comes immediately 
to mind is the transportation industry. The revolution in (continued on page 116) 
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THE HALLUCINOGENIC HOTEL ROOM 


in his final film, montgomery clift portrays a secret agent subjected 
to a psychedelic experience, complete with op art and sexual 
symbolism, in one of the most unusual scenes of his tllustrious career 


ONE OF THE FACTS of Cold War life is the repeated use, as spies, of American 
and Soviet civilians traveling or doing research in foreign countries. Often 
the spies are recruited by coercion—sometimes subtle, sometimes sav: 

The Defector, an upcoming internationally flavored film starring the 
late Montgomery Clift, with Germany's Hardy Kruger and France's Macha 
Meril, presents the confrontation of two such reluctant Cold-Warriors. In 
the movie, an American pliysicist (Clift) is forced to be a courier in East 
Germany for the CIA and is caught by his east-European counterpart. In the 
end, the “secrets” they have risked their lives to steal or protect are handed 
across a conference table in Geneva, adding the ultimate absurd note to 
the Kafkaesque quality of this cloak-and-dagger film. The movie's dramatic 
appeal and the importance of its theme undoubtedly helped to lure Clift 
from a four-year self-imposed exile from the screen. 

For all of Clift's critical and popular success (4 Place in the Sun, From 
Here to Eternity, The Misfits, The Young Lions, Judgment at Nuremburg), 
his life was tragic. In 1956, on the way home from a party at his friend 
Elizabeth Taylor's, he was involved in a nearly fatal automobile accident. 
During the filming of Freud in 1962, he almost lost an eye. In July of this 
year he died suddenly of a heart attack, leaving behind The Defector as the 
final screen testimonial to his talents. 

Clift, in constantly seeking roles in which he could explore the psyche of 


je 


| 999 « 7. 


Yyy 


psychological misfits, produced a series of probing, sensi- 
tive portrayals, In The Defector, he again had such a 
role, especially in the nightmarish brainwashing sequences 
on these pages. The Defector is more Freudian than 
Freud, in which Monty played the father of psychiatry, 
and more sexually explicit than anything in Tennessee 
Williams’ Suddenly Last Summer, wherein Clift psycho- 
analyzed Liz Taylor and discovered that she had been 
emotionally unstrung by witnessing her boyfriend being 
devoured alive by a wild band of beach boys. In The 
Defector, the eerie, emotion-shattering experience that 
Clift undergoes, though dreamlike, is actually being 
staged by the East Germans to bring on a mental break- 
down. But Clift, frightened and desperate, does not 
break; his ordeal strengthens him and he walks out 
shaken but sane. 

As the American physicist, Bower, holidaying in West 
Germany, Clift is recruited by a CIA agent who threatens 
to cut off the flow of research money if Bower refuses to 
cooperate. In East Germany, Clift has his hotel room 
turned into a mental torture chamber after being closely 
questioned by one Heinzman (Kruger), an East German 
agent posing as the Leipzig public-relations oficer. Heinz- 
man—like Bower, a scientist working for his government 
under duress—is sympathetic, and his handling of Bower 
is les than thorough. Bower slips his grasp. 

Bower's contact in East Germany, Dr. Saltzer, is killed 
by the Russian Secret Police, who recover the stolen 
secrets Bower seeks. Saltzer's assistant, Freida (Macha 
Meril), convinces Bower his only hope is in flight to the 


In The Defector, Montgomery Clift, locked in his hotel room/ 
torture chomber, is taunted by the lovely Russion temptress, 
Uto Levko (shown, bottom, focing page, being pointed for 
the scene). Por! avant-gorde Hoppening, port pop ond op 
or, with Freudion symbolism ond o touch of hollucinogenic 
experience, the mind bending is both erotic ond horrible. 


Cliffs dream-waking hatel-raam horror 
fontosies project him into a tralley-filled _ 
street where no one takes notice of his 
presence. Suddenly imagining himself be- 
hind the wheel of a car, he seeks help 
but is derisively spurned by the now- 
dreaded partly nude image-girl Uta 


West. But as Bower and Freida make 
for the border, Heinzman is con- 
fronted by the chief of Russian Se- 
cret Police (David Opatoshu), who 
reveals that the "secrets" were offered 
as part of a scheme to trap Bower in 
the East and force him to defect. 
Heinzman is deliberately wounded by 
machine-gun bullets to effect a fake 
defection and allow him to spy on 
Bower in his U.S. laboratory. 
Producer-director Raoul Levy has 
assembled a Babelesque cast and 
crew to turn out his epic. The film- 
Script was written by Levy, a Belgian, 
and an American, Robert Guenette, ~ 
from a book on the real-life adven- 
tures of a British intelligence opera- 
tive (The Spy, by Paul Thomas). In 
addition to America's Clift, Ger- 
many's Kruger and France's Meril, 
the cast includes London-born, Holly- 
wood-bred Roddy McDowall, Chris- 
tine Delaroche of France, Hannes 
Messemer of Germany, and famed 
French director Jean-Luc Godard 
in his first front-of-camera appear- 
ance. The technical crews were assem- 
bled from the best talent in France, 
Germany and the United States, 
The action is set in East Germany's 
Leipzig and Dresden, and in order 
to re-create in prosperous Munich 
the stark atmosphere behind the Cur- 
tain, French art director Pierre Guf- 
froy extensively studied material on 
East Germany gathered from 25,000- 
odd exiles who now live in Frauk- 
furt, and was able to hire a photog- 
rapher who spirited out detailed 
up-to-date pictures of East Germany. 
The world of the international 
undercover agent is just as polyglot 
as Levy's hiring practices imply, and 
this very lack of a provincial outlook 
on the part of the moviemakers— 
unconcerned as they were with am 
particular nation's self-image—has 
amplified The Defector's sense of 
veracity. Clift and Kruger arc 
every principled citizen forced—by 
circumstances, by loyalties, by fears 
—to commit an unprincipled act 
And the utter irrelevance of their 
efforts is a damning and unsettling 
indictment of Cold War mendacity. 


Fighting far control aver his own mind, 
Clift, naw teetering at the breaking 
point, is tormented by the image-girl: 
She denies him help, instead questions 
his manhaod, finally, in a scene suflused 
with highly abvicus sexual symbalism, 
shaots a stream of gasoline inta his face. 


Kept in his room, Clift is subjected to an involved ond sophisticoted mentol torture thot includes seductive appeols by Miss Levko, severe 
distortion of elementory physicol ond psychologicol realities, Theoler of the Absurd trips through nightmare scenes, envelopment in o sordid 
underworld bordello (where, left rop, Germon ociresses Francisco Gedzek ond Ingrid Weber frolic as Lesbians while hotel clerk Johannes 
Buzalski looks on), ond loss of control over his own mind ond body. The ephemerol line between reality ond fontosy is crucial to the film. 
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HOW i WOULD START 


transportation has been under way for 
thousands of years, but since the turn of 
the century, its pace has been accelerated 


at a fantastic rate. Supertankers, jet 
aircraft, “ground-effea mac! like 
the “hovercraft” and “aircars"—hydro- 


foil vessels and superspeed monorails 


mes that carry petroleum | products, 
wood pulp. coal slurry, sulphur, sugar 
cane and many other fluids and semi 
solids. 


ne cargo vesels and 
huge plastic that can be filled 
with cargo and towed under water, trans- 
continental pipeline networks to transport 
coal and perhaps other solid commodities, 
crosycounury conveyors to carry goods 
and crosstown moving sidewalk con- 
veyors to carry people—all these and 
more are within sight. Such practical- 
minded and generally reliable prog- 
nosticators as RCA's David Sarnoff 
are matter-of-factly predicting the ad- 
vent of pilotless, completely automated 
and rocket-propelled passenger trans- 
ports. And then, of course, there is space. 
travel . 

But, even as his imagination boggles 
at the picture of the transportation in 
dustry of the near future, the imagina- 
tive young businessman can readily 
grasp the potentials and possibilities 
offered by this revolution in moving 
things and people. It doesn't matter how 
he wants to get in on the ground floor— 
by offering his talents as an executive or 
by supplying his capital as an investor. 

All these radical changes w 
men with fresh, flexible minds. Natural- 
ly. engineers will be in great demand. 
But so will accountants, purchasing ex- 
ccutives and sales executives—and plain 
all-around managers—whose minds and 
reflexes are such as to permit them to 
move easily into a traditional industry 
that will soon become unrecognizable. 

The materials industries provide an- 
other example ol an area of business and 
industrial activity that is in the process 
of metamorphosis. Dr. Lee DuBridge has 
coined the expression. “molecular engi- 
necring” to describe the technology of 
changing the characteristics of materials. 
‘Tremendous strides have already been 
made in this direction. Unnumbered 
new synthetics, alloys and combinations 
of materials have appeared on the mar- 
ket for use in everything from children’s 
dothing to space rockets. 

Such progress will continue at an ever- 
increasing pace during the coming years. 
New materials will be developed in labo- 
tories and produced for the world's 
increasingly materialshungry markets. 
Nonetheless, I anticipate that the major- 
ity of traditional materials will hold 
i own—or even do better than ever 
before. Science and technology will de- 
vise ways to improve traditional materi- 


(continued from page 109) 


als, combine them with other materials 
for better results and find new uses and 
applications for them. In short, the ma- 
terials field is definitely one that will see 
adical changes—and it is also a fertile 
feld for the fledgling businessman who 
hopes to achieve rly success. 

"It is hard to think of an industrial or 
consumer product that will not be made 
stronger, lighter, cheaper, more attrac 
tive or more durable by taking advan- 
tage of new materials,” James R. Bright 

a recent Harvard Business Re- 


view art 

That statement alone should tell the 
whole story in a nutshell to the percep 

ve tyro. It reflects the basic truth that 
the materials field is wide open for the 
man of vision and ab; 1 feel that it 
will be even more so in the future, as the 
world embarks on vast construction proj- 
ects of all kinds and continues to expand 
its industries to meet the spiraling de- 
mand for products of every sort. 

The technologist. and engineer will 
find much opportunity in the materials 
field, The same holds for the sales and 
sales-promotion executive. And it also 
holds for thc man who sits in the home 
office and, as James Bright puts it, un- 
derstands "the economics and technicali- 
ties of the customers’ manufacturing 
processes and applications of their own 
producis vis-à-vis competitive mater 
But materials industries are no different 
from any other in the sense that, as they 
change and grow, they will need capable 
executives of every type—and they will 
also need ributors, jobbers and deal- 
ers. All in all, the enterprising begin- 
ning businessman will find ample scope 
in the materials area. 

‘There are many other traditional in- 
dustries that are undergoing top-to-bot- 
tom transformations. In general, what 
applies to the two examples I have cited 
—transportation and materials—applies 
to these as well. The period of tran: 
tion, in which the old is phased out and 
the new is phased in, is an ideal time for 
the beginner. Acquainted with the old, 
but not hidebound by it, he is also fresh 
and adaptable enough 10 grasp the new 
and to make the most of the changing 
developments around him. 


Now I would like to discuss the second 
avenue to success that, I believe, offers 
particular promise to the beginner. It is 
represented by the completely new in- 
dustries that have recently emerged— 
and will continue to emerge in large 
numbers in the future—as a result of 
major scientific and technological brea 
throughs. These offer broad opportuni- 
ties and, to the individual about to start 
business career, they are doubtless 
invested with an extra glamor—as well 
they might be, for it is in these areas 


that our economy has its most chal- 
lenging frontiers. 

Energy is one of the most important 
of these areas. At present, oil, coal, gas 
and hydroelectric power are still the 
world’s principal energy sources, though 
the picture began to change when the 
development of the A-bomb opened the 
door to the utilization of atomic power. 

"The potentials of nuclear energy are 
rly well known. There are already nu 
dear reactors producing power for 
peaceful purposes; there can be no 
doubt that we shall see a. progressively 
wider application of this energy source 
in the years ahead. Only a short time 
ago, newspapers reported that, at least 
in theory, every home in the nation 
could one day be heated by nuclear- 
fueled heating systems. In 1963, the U. S. 
Navy requested authorization to power 
all its fighting craft of more than 8000 
tons with nuclear energy. 

David Sarnoff says: “I do not hesitate 
to forecast that atomic batteries will be 
commonplace long before 1980. 

Scientists are also studying and deyel- 
oping means to harness other hitherto- 


untapped sources of energy. Solar energy 
is one example. Steady progress is being 
made in research to find more efficient 


sun's rays. Efforts are also being made to 
harness the enormous energy expended 
by ocean tides. 

Temperatures running into the tens 
of millions of degrees have already been 
achieved in the laboratory by physicists 
working in a field called magnetohydro- 
dynamics, or plasma physics. ‘This involves 
the handling of extremely hot gases in 
magnetic fields—and its goal is to tap the 
fantastic power of hydrogen fusion. 

‘These and other studies ned at 
finding new sources of energy are pro- 
ceeding apace. I'm inclined to believe 
there will be many stattling break- 
throughs in this area within the next 
decade or so. Incidentally, although I 
am principally in the oil business and 
such de 
grade the importance of oil as an energy 
source, I am not worried. Science has 
proven—and experience has show: 
oil, like coal, pose: 
make it particul 
raw material in organic chemical syn- 
thesis. Chemists, physicists and engineers 
will find endless new uses for oil, pro- 
ducing from it a whole spectrum of 
wonder products. In this respect, I feel 
that oil still has a very long way to go 
before coming of age—but I also feel 
that the distant goal will be reached in 
à comparatively short time. 

Withal, the new energy industries 
will offer the beginning businessman 
myriad opportunities for resounding suc 
cess. And do not think for a moment 

(continued on page 232) 


fiction By WILLIAM SAROY. TH E SW I MI M E R S 


we can't drown, he said, unless 
we want to, unless we decide life s 
too stupid, too slow, too cheap 


WE WERE ALL oF us litde kids then, or- 
crazy little kids, as the older people liked 
to put it, each of us a friend to the oth- 
ers but at the same time a kind of rival, 
unspoken though the rivalry may have 
been, nobody really sure of who he was 
or what he wanted to do, but in a few of 
us the beginnings of identity and pur- 
pose showing themselves, generally by 
accident and more of a surprise to the 
boy himself than to any of the others— 


who to be, what to do, who really to be, 
hat really to do. d 


ing, that 
| the world, from the order and law of the 
others, the older joris the members of - 
the family, over 
school, the orderc 


BUILDING A BUSINESS WARDROBE 


" on-the-beam garb for the fledgling exec on the way up 


attire By ROBERT L. GREEN 
WANDERING THE GROVES OF ACADEME for four ycars too often Icayes a graduate scho- 
lastically but not sartorially well suited for that trip up the ladder of success. His 
first step, therefore, is to stock up on the latest and best in carcer dothing: apparel 
that separates a former Joe College from his competitors—the other Joes with no 
sense of style. Whether he chooses a double-breasted dark suit or a twobutton twill, 
the wearer is recognized as a man who is confidently at case in the worlds of busi 
ure. The summa-cum-fashionable gentlemen at left wear ensembles 
are right on the beam. From left to right: Numberone man likes a wool 
alry-twill suit, by St. Laurie, $100; diagonal-twill shirt, by Manhattan, $6; and 
silk British club tie, by Resilio, $5. Next chap favors a pin-striped three-button suit 
with matching vest, by PBM, $80; pin-dot shirt, by Eagle, $10: and ribbed silk 
tie, $7.50, and linen pocket square, $3, both by Sulka. His friend has donned a 
chalk-striped double-breasted suit, by Norman Hilton, $180; along with broadcloth 
shirt, by Excello, $8; and silk tie, $3.50, and silk pocket square, $2.50, both by 
Carter & Holmes. Man measures up 
Hampton, $95; cotton shirt, by Excello, $8 by Seidler, $5. Young exec 
on right likes a herringbone three-button suit, by Worsted-Tex, $80; multistriped 
shirt, by Hathaway, $11; and paisley silk tie and pocket square, by Handcraft, 57. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. BARRY O'ROURKE 
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“You were wrong. I’m not old enough to take care of myself.” 


THE 
SEXUAL 
FREEDOM 
LEAGUE 


make love, not war, is 
the credo and practice of this 
intrepid california group 


article by Jack Lind 


I'M FOR 
SEXUAL 
FREEDOM 


POPULATION 1S 


ON A BRIGHT, HOT SATURDAY in August 
1965, a young iconoclast from New York 
named Jelferson Poland strode into the 
chilly waters of San Francisco Bay accom- 
panied by two girlfriends. The crowd 


of tourists and sun bathers in Aquatic 
Park cheered Justily; many shouted 
words of encouragement, The cause of 


the crowd’s enthusiasm was plain: Po 
land and his friends were stark naked. 

‘The event had been well publicized 
nce and police were on the alert, 
but Sergeant John V. Kennedy, who 
was in charge of the detail, did not in- 
terfere. Either he was acutely embar- 
rassed by the whole thing or he was 
myopic. “I can't see anything from 
here," he remarked softly. “I haven't 
seen a thing yet 

While Poland and the girls waded 
about in the water, pickets in the crowd. 
circulated with banners carrying mes- 
sages such as MAKE LOVE, NOT WAR; LOVE 
THY NEIGHBOR; LEGALIZE PROSTITUTION; 
WHY BE ASHAMED OF YOUR BODY: and 
BEING NUDE Is WHOLESOME, When Po- 
land, lean and white, trudged out of the 
water with his two companions, Sergeant 
Kennedy's eyesight improved perceptibly 
and he went up and arrested all three 
on charges of swimming without proper 
attire at a public beach. 

Poland and his friends—a petite bru- 
nette named Ina Saslow, who was living 
with him and supporting herself as a 
aby sitter, and an ample blonde named 
Shirley Einsiedel, a sometime bean 
picker—subsequently pleaded guilty to 
the charges in municipal court. Poland 
served five weekends in jail and the girls 
were given suspended sentences. 

It scemed a small price to pay for 
publi ig Poland's brain child, a 
loosely knit organization known as the 
Sexual Freedom League 

Since the historic wade-in at Aquatic 


Park, the League has become a highly 


articulate organization with a member- 
ship fluctuating between 100 and 200. 
The East Bay League, located in Berke- 
ley, is the cornerstone of a movement 
now made up of 15 autonomous units 
around the country, mostly on university. 
and college campuses. 

The Fast Bay League is both the 
most active and, according to Poland, 
the sexiest of sex leagues in the coun- 
try. Like its counterparts elsewhere, 
the East Bay group has a twofold 
purpose: the liberalization of laws per- 
mg to sex—abortion, prostitution, 


pornography—and the sheer, un- 

MORE = adulterated enjoyment of sex. 
DEVIATION “We believe," the League 
LESS proclaims in a preamble to 


atement of Position, 
“that sexual expresion, in 

whatever form agreed upon 

T — between consenting persons of 
either sex, should be considered an 
alienable human right. . . . Sex without 
guilt and restriction is good, pleasurable, 


relaxing, and promotes a spirit of hu 
man closeness, compassion and good 
will. We believe that sexual activity 
- has a wealth of potential for making 
life more livable and enjoyable . . .” 

Poland started the fist League in 
New York, but there were few members 
and liile enthusiasm, so he went West 
to found a unit while studying at San 
Francisco Stue College. The group 
printed some literature and buttons, 
but the movement turned out to be 
100 academic in its texture to attract 
much attention. Asa friend wryly point- 
ed out, "Sexual freedom has 
to be implemented to work." 

Finally, Poland, who has an 


from time to time support- NO 


ed himself by selling blood [WAR 
beats selling whole 

terms of income), ) 
moved across the Bay to the fer- 
tile fields of Berkeley, scene of Vietnam 
Day Committee demonstrations, the Free 
Speech Movement and other manifesta- 
tions of the free spirit. 
Still, only a few staunch sexniks 
joined—until Poland staged the historic 
nude wade-in at Aquatic Park, which 
was copiously covered in the local press 
(the San Francisco Chronicle, which is 
the champion of topless and other de- 
velopments on the cultural scene, ran a 
long, sympathetic piece on its front 
e). The wade-in gave the League just 
the impetus it needed and. for a while, 


enthusiastic adherents of free love stood 
in line to join. 

From a narrow group of intellec- 
tually bent sensualists, the membership 
has grown to include various types of 


Jo- 


professionals. They are mostly, say: 
seph Buch, the League's executive di 
tor and curator of membership files, 
people of the middle class—"young 
moderns.” ‘They have been liberated b 
the new morality and the pill. (There 
re no embarrassing pauses at an S. F. L. 
ty.) The average age of the members 
25. 

"hey are the type of people you arc 
likely to find at an alumni club gather- 
ing.” says Buch rather matterof-factly 
When the League was reorganized last 
summer because of leadership problems, 
Buch, a cerebral, articulate type with a 
penchant for tweeds and cords, was 
med to replace Richard Thorne, a 


p: 


pragmatic sensualis who, for a while, 
taught an amorphous course called His 
tory of Western AntiSensualism at 


Berkeley's Free University. Although 
weighted down by organizational mat 
ters and The Issues, Buch has no inten- 
ion of deemphasizing the corporeal 
aspects of sex. 

“Hell, everybody involved likes to 
screw,” he remarked recently. 

As the group grows and furthers its 
efforts in disseminating 
about sex and related matte 
finds itself bogged down i 


information 
it often 
the same 


PLAYBOY 


procedural difficulties that beset other 
political jal groups. There are 
ny arguments about procedures, com- 
mittees and general structure; but it is 
still the only group whose membership 
application asks such diverse questions 
Arc you interested in: mate swap- 
s? public relations?" 

In the beginning at the Berkeley chap- 
ter, under Thorne's. stewardship, there 
were signs of sexual repressions and 
uncertainty, and gatherings joyously an- 
nounced in the invitations as nude par- 
ties were embarrassingly covered up 
during the early hours, “This is a nude 
party." a host would rather testily remind 
his guests as the evening wore on. He 
would then lead the way in helping a 
pretty young thing undress and by and 
by everybody was naked. From nudity to 
xpressive use of the body" was but a 
short jump and in no time couches, sofas 
and rugs became the scene of what one 
member described, with considerable sat- 
isfaction, as "a sheer undiluted sex 
orgy.” 

"The nude party is less shrouded in i 
hibitions and uncertainty these day: 
purpose is well defined in everybody's 
mind and the guests go at it zealously. 

“The American people,” Buch said 
recently, by way of introduction to a 
typical nude party. 
realize that there is more to sex than 
once a week with your wile in the mis- 
sionary position. They are discovering 
that, despite the blandishme: 
tising, one of the great leisure activit 
is sex. The Sexual Freedom League 
serves as a place where sexually liberal 
people can meet sexually—rather than 
having to look through the ads of the 
back pages of the tabloids.” 

At a nude party, sex is there for the 


ig—but you have to ask right. 
"Ifa man 5 to make it with a 
guest" explains Buch. "it depends on 


how he does it. If he comes up to a girl 

king to a date or somebody else and 
vs, “Hi, Fm such and such, lers make 
nces arc she is going to look at 
him as if he just crawled out from under 
a rock.” 


One goes about establishing relations 
much as at any other social affair—ex- 
cept that the sexual interest is taken for 
granted in advance, and the chances of 


“making it” are infinitely greater. But 
there are. of course, "no guarantees,” 
Buch warns. 

i that all of the 
members accept the informalities. A young 
girl named Joan told of an experience 
she had at one of the first nude parties. 
The party was kind of dull and 1 felt 
very uncomfortable and didn't undress. 
There had been some games and then a 
hypnotist wied to put a group into a 
tance, but things weren't going well. 
Then one very pretty girl accommodat- 
ed all of the men who hadn't made any 


doesn't m 


i92 contacts and I thought that it would be 


wonderful to have a thousand men to 
choose from—all who wanted me. F 
sn't ready to do it, but | couldn't help 
thinking about it. Then the hypnotist 
nounced he was going to put us all 
into a deep trance, and we fell asleep. 1 
vaguely remember being handled and 
moved about and I finally agreed to 
have intercourse with one of the men 
Later I was told that I had been œm- 
pletely undressed and was crying and 
four different men had used me. ! had 
been mumbli ».” Later, one 
of the men tried to convince me that I 
hadn't been insulted. That's not my idea 
of sexual freedom.” 

Many of those early problems have 
been solved by requiring that each male 
guest bring a female date to keep the 
odds even, Of course, both guests are 
free to make any new contacts they wish. 
As one might expect, the League has 
more male members than female at any 
given time. But the females are steady 
members, while the men are short- 
termers. Often a new male member will 
attend one or two parties without par- 
ticipating, "just to see what it's all 

and never show up again. 
‘The setting of one recent typical nude 
party was a five-room apartment on the 
first floor of a stucco building on a ple 
ant tree-lined street on the fringe of the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California. The walls were butl-colored 
npty, save for a couple of abstract 
ngs of no great merit. The decor 
was decidedly early Salvation Army—a 
blend of nonperiod chairs, an old sofa, a 
ge couch covered with a purplish ma- 
ial and a gray paticrned rug. (In the 
days the League had trouble 
finding hosts willing to hold nude par- 
ties in their homes. cial Commit- 
said an item in Love, the League's 
newsletter, "would like to plan more so- 
cial gatherings but is hampered in its 
endeavors by a lack of facili 
Members of the League have opened 
their minds and bodies but few have 
opened up their homes. 

There were about a dozen people in 
the living room of the stucco house, a 
few more men than women. A tall, le: 
man with a walrus mustache, dark h 
rimmed glasses and wearing light cordu 
roy pants and black turtleneck sweater 
stood in a corner, cocktail glass close to 
chest, offering his expertise on Lyndon. 
Johnson's f. 
st young man in white jeans and open 
shirt and a baby-faced blonde girl in 
tight green pants and matching blouse 
‘The girl appeared bored with his rumi 
nations and glanced around the room 
from time to time, hoping that some- 
body would rescue her. 

In the dining room, a jovial roun 
faced chap in his mid-20s was regal 
two couples with a story about a phy: 
cian who had mistakenly prescribed an 
overdose of male hormones to a nympho- 


jures 


ng 


maniac. Suddenly, from out of no- 
where, a pretty young thing in her carly 
20s, with closely cropped black hair and 
wearing only a bikinitype bottom, 
ist was slim and her 
strode by 
the group at the dining-room table 

"I see the nudity is beginning,” re- 
marked a cherubic gentleman in a neat 
dark business suit, after casting a long 
look at the topless girl. 

Shortly, one of the men stepped to a 
corner and deftly removed every shred 
of clothes, except for socks and loafers. 
“Why don't we go nude, too?" said a 
tweedy man to a sexy-looking girl he was 
talking to. "Everybody else seems to be.” 
In short order, they both wer 

The pace quickened and the volume 
of the hifi went up. One couple began 
to dance a mild version of the frug 
the middle of the living-room floor. 
Shortly, another couple joined them. The 
rest of the guests appeared to pay no at- 
tention to them, although all four were 
stark naked. Some were drinking; others 
were talking in clusters, standing, or 
ting on chairs or the couch 

“We play anything on the hi-fi,” one 
of the guests remarked. “Jazz, blues, rock 
^m roll. Sometimes even Becthov 

Another gentleman, who introduced 
himself as Herb (many League guests use 
first names only, often for fear of public 

ion) and said he was an insu 
sman, was standing in the 
n, nude, pouring himself a glass of 
ne from a gallon jug. 
It’s funny," he mused, “how one's at- 
titudes toward sex change after a fe 
nude pari 

He pointed to a couple slouched, 
nude, on the couch in a corner of the 
living room. The man was cupping one 
of the girl’s breasts in his hand as he 
pressed close to her. 

“When I went to my first party.” Herb 
went on, “I was frankly embarrassed and 
curious. When couples would start mak- 
g love, on the rug or on the sofa, my 
eyes almost popped out of my head. 1 
had never seen others make love befor 
Once I got used to it, I found it quite 


wrged. Her wa 


stimulating. 
“Now it all seems so natural, Of 
course. you're still curious—after all, we 


are human and not robots—but there is 
no longer this intense, almost morbid 
curiosity about what other people are 
doing with each other at a party.” 

The couples on the floor were stand 
ing in warm embraces, swaying gently to 
the rhythms from the hifi. A girl was 
lounging on the sofa, drink in hand, gen- 
tly, almost casually, fondling the erect 
penis of the dark-haired man sitting 
next to her. The turtleneck expert o 
Vietnam was still holding forth, al- 
though the girl in green had been re- 
placed by a dark man in briefs, The girl 
to be seen. 

(continued on page 192) 


was nowhere 


MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 


photographer bill figge went out to cover a middle-aisling, wound up uncovering 
our november playmate among the bridesmaids 


ahs, et al., are among the more mundane aspects of the work- 


THE SHOOTINGS OF WEDDINGS, graduations, bar mit 
aday world of Los Angeles photographer Bill Figge, a regular contributor to gatefolddom. But that phase of Bill's 


job took an exciting turn recently when, while out on a middle- signment, he struck up a conversation with 


one of the bridesmaids, Lisa Baker. Figge, who knows a potential Playmate when he sees one, soon had test photos 
of the lissome Lisa winging their way to eLaysoy in Chicago, where the editors echoed Bill's enthusiasm. Not onl 

did Figge find a Playmate, he also recognized Lisa's secretarial talents, hired her to man his typewriter and tele- 
phone. Lisa, a native Texan who switched to the Golden State four s ago, commutes to the Figge studio from 
her suburban Culver City digs. Never at a loss for roommates back at the Baker homestead—her siblings number 
a lucky seven—she had surprisingly little difficulty adjusting to her first apartment apart. “You can't imagine what 
a kick it was,” she recalls, “to have no line outside the bathroom in the mornings and a place all my own to 


A penchant for speed gets Lisa inta a bit of trauble os she overshaots a stop sign while enroute to Newport's Marina del Rey for an ofternoon 
af beating and water-skiing with fellaw oquonuls. "I gave the officer my most innocent look,” she reports, “but he just smiled ond handed 
me a ticket anyway.” On a Saturday spree al Disneyland, our November miss gels caught up for a moment in the core and feeding of the local 
livestack. After taking o brief but bouncy ride an o low-flying mechanical saucer, Lisa gets her breath bock as she rests atop a nearby fence. 


decorate in any way I wanted." Banking on 
a little berween-families fun before settling 
down, the tall (5/8^) 22-year-old eschews the 
idea of following in her parents’ progenera- 
tive footsteps. “With eight kids around, 
Mom and Dad could hardly keep track of 
our names,” explains Lisa, “much less our 
whereabouts.” 

Lisa adores dining out (“If you've tasted 
my cooking, you know why") and prefers 
the company of outgoing guys who share 
her weakness for spicy cuisine and a glass 
or two of good wine to back it up with. 
But the quality of the man is always more 
important than the menu: “If I'm with the 
right guy, it doesn't matter if we wind up 
at a hotdog stand. What I look for is 
someone with a sense of humor who doesn’t 
have to be loud and clownish to show it." 

Lisa, an admitted travel bug, has reserved 
the bulk of her Playmate booty for an ex- 
tended working girl's tour of Europe next 
year. "I'm probably just being my old im- 
pulsive self again,” she says, "but I think a 
trip abroad might be the perfect way for 
me to learn to slow down and act more 
mature about life in general" We can't 
help feeling glad that Lisa chose to follow 
her impulse to grace the current gatefold. 


With Disneyland suddenly awash in a nat-se-gentle rain fram heaven, Lisa heods far downtown L.A., where she browses thraugh her favorite 
record shop and tunes in on some deep-down blues by the Caunt Basie band. “I'm always up for the Count," says Lisa. “Discathéques are great 
for dancing, but I'd rather listen ta madern jazz and the big-band sounds af Basie ar Woody Hermon thon cll the rock'n'roll music put 
together." Dolling up later for a dote at the new Los Angeles Music Center, Lisa gels c glamaraus loan fram her phatog boss wife. 


MISS NOVEMBER ecavsor's pcavmare oF me now 


After the concert, Lisa and her date cap off their evening on 


the town by go-going at P.J.'s, a favorite weekend spot among 
the Angelenos, where she runs the terpsichorean gomut from a 
frantic frug to some more-conservative cheek-to-cheek steps. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY WILLIAM V. FIGGE 


PLAYBOY'S PARTY JOKES 


Hollywood is the only place we know where 
ywood y pl a 

you can live happily and get married forever 
after. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines sex drive as 


a trip to a motel. 


; 


And my husband is very absent-minded, 
wailed the embarrassed bride to the marri 
counselor. “Last night, while we were making 
love, the doorbell rang; and without saying a 
word, he jumped up and answered it.” 

“You mean he just got up and left you lying 
there?” the incredulous counselor asked. 

“No, sir,” she sobbed, “he took me with 
him!" 


Two callgirls were discussing their experiences 
of the last few evenings over cocktails, when 
one asked the other, "Say, how did you make 
out with that eccentric millionaire you met 
yesterday?” 

"He gave me a hundred dollars, but it 
wasn't worth it," said the second. "He wanted 
to make love in a coffin.” 

“No kidding?!” exclaimed her fri 
bet that shook you up pretty good. 

"Yeah," she confessed, "but not as much as 
it did the six pallbearers.” 


nd. “I'll 


You can't judge the modem girl by her clothes. 
"Fhere isn't enough evidence. 


The young man stood in the doorway unno- 
ticed for seve minutes before he had the 
courage to speak. Then, clearing his throat, he 
said, “Excuse me for interrupting you, sir, but 
T've come to ask for your daughter's hand in 
marriage.” 

“I see,” replied the father, giving the youth 
a swift appraisal. “And tell me, young man, do 
you think you can make my little girl happy?’ 

“Oh, I can do that all right, sir," the boy ex- 
claimed, obviously pleased to have been asked 
something to which he could respond with 
such a strong affirmative. “You should have 
seen her when I had her up in my room earlier 
this evening . . . 


Having escorted the young lady home from 
their first date, the rather reserved lad was in- 
vited in for a nightcap. As the girl prepared 
the drinks, the fellow strolled about, a bit ill 
t ease, admiring her apartment. 

‘Be careful if you sit on that couch," she 
cautioned. “If you press down on the arm and 
pull forward on the seat while pushing against 
the back cushion, it turns into a bed.” 


One evening, after conducting a real old 
fashioned revival meeting, the visiting evangel- 
ist decided to take a walk, and happened to 
wander into a nearby red-light district. On a 
corner, he saw a streetwalker leaning against 
a lamppost. The evangelist stopped and, in a 
owerful voice, he intoned, “Woman, I prayed 
for you last night.” 

"Well, you could've had me if you'd come 
around,” she purred. "I was standing right 
here all night long.” 


The entire class sat spellbound as the professor 
announced: “That concludes my examination 
of the human sexual response. However, 
there's one more point I'd like to make before 
I get off the subject . .. 


A priest engaged in social work attempted to 
explain the Church's views on birth control to 
c imp fum listas o Gers efe Easa that 
ad)gathered around him ton qe sidewalle in 
front of a favorite juke joint. 

"When youre married, you have two 
choices" he said, “periodic abstinence and 
complete continence." 

The teenagers thought about that for sever- 
al moments, then a cool cat standing on the 
curb announced, “I get it, man—thyihm and 
blues!” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines frustration 
as a transvestite in a nudist colony. 


A pair of intoxicated pals were sea their 
favorite bar imbibing their favorite libation. 

1 think I'll have a bite to eat," said the first 
inebriated fellow. Whereupon, he plucked the 
olive from his martini and ate it. 

“Ah,” said his sozzled companion, "that calls 
for an after-dinner drink!” 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, PLavBov, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611, and earn $50 for each joke used. 
In case of duplicates, payment is made for 
first card received. Jokes cannot be returned. 
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DAPHNE BIGELOW continued from page 107) 


language. Daphne walked in a kind of 
soft haze of approaching dawn. A sug- 
gestion. always lingered about her that 
she wasn't there at all. Rosy gold and 
blue tints flushed and were gone; soft 
winds blew. Somewhere exotic birds 
called out in their sleep as Daphne 
drifted into Biology I, trailing mimosa 
blossoms and offering ccstasies not yet 
plumbed by human experience. 

Way down deep among the lower one 
third of the class, amid that great rabble 
of faceless mankind who squat among 
the rancid lunch bags and musky galosh- 
es of academe, who are forever con- 
demned to view the great pageants of 
life from parked third-hand  jalopies 
amid the apple cores and beer cans of 
drive-in movies, I sat hardly daring to 
hope—from over a gulf so vast as to 
make all earthly distances pale to trivi- 
ality—and devoured her daily with my 
eyes from behind a Biology I workbook. 

Heretofore, my relationship with girls 
had been simple in the extreme. My con- 
cept of them was based largely on Little 
Orphan Annie and Esther Jane Alberry. 
One was in the funnies; the other was 
short and squat, sang alto in the glee 
club and played third base. She looked 
like a fat Judy Garland. We had a cer- 
tain relationship that had no 
overtones whatsoever, being ni 
volved in various athletic contests in 
which we competed. Until Daphne, it 
had not occurred to me that there was 
more to the game. 

Throughout the entire first semester 
after she came w Hammond High, my 
wonder grew like some dank. unclassi- 
fied toadstool in the coalbin of my sub- 
conscious. At first, dimly and with naive 
joy. | believed myself to be secretly 
blessed. I watched for her face cvery- 
where: in the halls, on the stairways, in 
auditorium crowds, in the sullen herd 
who waited numbly outside the doors to 
be admitted in the early-morning hours, 
in the rumbling hordes who poured out 
of school after the last classes. Ev 
where. From time to time, she would 
drift. briefly into view and then dis- 
appear. Her n never appeared on 
those. lists of kids involved in what are 
known as "activities" She was above 
that. As day after day faded forever into 
history, as my intricately contrived glan. 
dular system ripened and matured, so 
my carefully concealed passion for 
Daphne Bigelow burgeoned, until finally 
it engulfed me and I was swallowed up 
like Jonah into the inky blackness of the 
whale’s belly. 

The midsemester exams came and 
went. Over Christmas vacation I had 
been haunted by nameless fears, since 
Daphne was out of my sight. Now a new 
terror—would I be assigned to the same 
biology class with her next semester? 


132 nally, the dread day arrived. I could 


scarce credit my senses. Not only had 
Daphne Bigelow condescended (o re- 
main among us; our new biology teacher 
—a dapper gentleman wearing rimless 
glasses, black shellacked hair and 
squeaky shoes, named Mr. Seulemeyer— 
had, in an exquisite moment of insight 
and compassion, assigned Daphne Bige- 
low to me as my Biology H lab partner! 
Together we would investigate the mys- 
teries of the great animal kingdom of 
which we were but a small part. 

Well do 1 remember that blissful aft 
ernoon when, together, Daphne and I 
pinned a limp, formaldehyde-dripping 
frog to a cork specimen board and I, 
being the man of the house, bravely 
took up scalpel and showed her the stuff 
of which I was made. At the head of the 
class, Mr. Setlemeyer, pointer in hand, 


described various portions of frog anato- 
my, while beside me Daphne smiled with 
the faintest suggestion of approval, of 


even admiration, as I rose to 
magnificent heights of skill and daring. 
She averted her eyes delicately as I per- 
formed the autopsy. Her tiny moues of 
girlish fright and squeamishness drove 
me on to even greater pinnacles as I laid 
bare the vitals of the unfortunate am- 
phibian. We both received an A+ for 
the afternoon's work. 

From that deceptively unprepossessing 
yet starkly symbolic beginning, our love 
took root and grew. By the end of the 
third week we were on a first-name basis. 
This may seem a small achievement, but 
it is not every man who is privileged to 
call a genuine goddess by her first name, 
and to be answered in kind. 

I learned more about her every day, 
but mostly from outside sources. She 
spoke little of her home life, her joys, 
her aspirations, her dreams. While I, 
being male, babbled on endlessly, 
weaving about both of us a rich cocoon 
of myth and grandiose philosophical 
generalities. 
ter silently faded into the soft 
lity of early spring, my resolve 
strengthened and took specific form, 
though I m saw Daphne outside of 
biology das. Officially, that is. Un- 
officially, 1 shadowed her like a mania- 
cally devoted dacoit, one of the sinister 
footpad tribe of early India. Watching 
her from afar, I cataloged her every 
movement I covertly made a note of 
every article of clothing she wore; her 
wardrobe was immense and infinitely 
ied. My maroon corduroy slacks, 


meanwhile, a holdover from the Christ- 


mas before, grew increasingly repugnant 
to me, My purple pullover sweater, with 
s faded, block-lettered “H,” somehow 
did not sing to me as it used to. 
Daphne never rode the school bus or 
the sucetwar, or hitchhiked home like 
me and Schwartz and Flick. She just 
magically disappeared. One day 1 


thought 1 saw a fleeting form enter a 
long, black, waiting Cadillac down the 
block from the school, but I could not be 
sure it was she 

When we passed in the halls, I 
wore my carefully rehearsed, debon: 
Fred Astaire smile, evincing private 
amusement at this unexpected. coinci- 
dence. But. she always smiled back even 


always 


more enigmatically as she drifted past— 
always alone and aloof from the grubby, 


normal kid hoopla of high school life- 

The time for the spring dance was fast 
approaching. It was the custom for dates 
to exchange invitations well before the 


event. Posters appeared. Mickey Iscley 
and his Paradise Honeymooners, a big: 
name local band, were engaged to 


ofliciate. I decided to lay the groundwork 
for a move so ig. so hazardous that 
if I had ever confided my scheme to 
Schwartz or Flick, they would have im- 
mediately wrestled me to the ground, 
hollering that I had finally completely 
gone off my nut. But I had not breathed 
toa soul, even to myself, chat I had de- 
ns on the most magnificent woman in 
all of Hammond High, if not of the 
known universe. Few common gophers 
ever entertained designs on prizewinning, 
thoroughbred fillies. 1 did, and learned 
a lesson that I have never forgotten. 

One night, while safely huddled in the 
familiar lumpiness of the bed I had slept 
in ever since I had first crawled out of 
the playpen, staring up into the black- 
ness—the faint sounds of distant, roman- 
tic whistles on trains bearing magic 
people off into the mysterious outside 
world drifting in through the cracked 
window shades and limp curtains of my 
bedroom—I decided to bestow my invi 
tion to the big spring dance on Daphne 
Bigelow. My mind reeled with the mere 
thought of it! Craftily I began to piece 
my plan together. First I must have a 
date—a casual, everyday date—with her, 
nd from there, bly, 1 would lead 
her to that dazzling ballroom where our 
love would finally be consummated in 
the throes of a dance I had zealously 
perfected in long hours of loose-limbed, 
sweaty practice, a dance that I knew 
ther Daphne nor any other woman alive 
could cver resist: the lindy. Among my 
peers, those who really appreciated sub- 
Ue creativity, the beauty of the withheld 
statement, my lindy knew no rivals. 

The ay my sardonic, martini-dry 
wit during 
flame as Daphne hunched next to me 
over a huge night crawler that together 
we were dissecting, the heady aroma of 
her exotic French perfume blending pro- 
vocatively with the rich fumes of pre- 
serving alcohol and dead worm. My 
courage grew as my bons mots became 
more and more epigrammatic. Osc 
Wilde would have stood tongue-tied 
my presence. And then, casually, ami 
brilliant analysis of Mr. Settlemeyer’s 

(continued on page 219) 


SWEDEN 


At the geographic center of the Scandinavian 
Peninsulo, Are (rhymes with "Doro") combines 
splendid isolation with the finest downhill rui 
in Sweden. Since it's only 200 miles below the 
Arctic Circle, Are is favorite retreat of late-season 
rs—who find good snow well into summer on 
1, tyros enrolled at local ski 
school practice fundamentals on one of several 
beginner's slopes in the area. The sun still shines 
ct nine P.M. as buckelifted twosome wing to- 
ward days lost run on one of Ares many 


eer slopes. At 


marked trails. Home from the hills, mountain man 


gets worm reception from ai ska. 


HOTOGKAPHY BY MARVIN 


penis ^ 


Dominoted by Mont Blanc, the French Alps boast plenty of lifts, well-shoped ski 
runs ond equally well-endowed snow bunnies. At populor Vol d Isère, skiers plon 
on evening with comely poolside componions al Le Kern Hotel before skimming 
downhill run omong breoth-toking Alpine peoks, Neorby Megève, o Continentol 
jet-set hongout shown here glittering in twilight, offers sociol as well os downhill ex 


citement; as guy below discovers, local bistros abound in unattoched jeunes filles. 


E 


Austria 

Nestled in Austria's Arlberg Pass—one of the mast papular ski regions on the 
Cantinent—St. Anton is a picture-posicard village wholly given aver to the lore 
and lure of the slopes. Since Austrians take their skiing seriously, instruction 
at St. Antan is unrivaled, with lessons available for anyone from total tyro 
ta gald-medol Olympicn. Eorly-marning skiers shown here shoulder slots ond 
heod far the hills; many will ride the three-sectian Valluga trom to a thin-air 
9275 feet ond some of the world's most scenic skiing. Well-accampanied enthu- 
siast at right hos abandoned schussing temporarily ta try his hand al the ice-sweep- 


ing Scottish sport af curling. As narthern sun beams over a mare adventurous 
graup awaiting last stage af choir lift, helicopter deposits a shrewd two- 
some in virgin powder atop spectacular six-mile sweep. After hours, jet-setters 
con toke o whirl at wheel in Kitzbühel's Galdener Greif Hotel—grand hotel af 
international skiing, sumptuausly hausing heated paol and Tyral's only casino. 


SWITZERLAND 


St.-Moritz, most distinguished of the world's winter re- 
sorts, remoins the foremost retreot of the rich ond the 
regol. Alpine answer to woter skiing is horse-drown 
sport of skijoring, which tokes couple to eorly-morning 
queve ot Gstood's Eggli gondolo lift. On the slopes, 
brandy-beoring Scint Bemord proves mountoinside di- 
version ond sunset skier scotters powder in perfect por- 
ollel turn. After sundown, mountoin-sized ski oppetites 
ore well ossuoged in grond dining holl of St-Moritz’ 
posh Poloce Hotel—o legendery belle époque inr. 


While most European ski resorts sprong up in 
sleepy Alpine villoges, Sestriere, in for northern 
Italy, is o notable exception. The entire town, 


including 70 ski runs, 4 cable cors and 14 
lifts, was built specifically os a resort—originolly 
for vocationing FIAT outo workers from neorby 
Turin. It caught on with Holicn royolty (Princess 
Moria Beatrice regularly hits the slopes there], 
ond when the St. Bernord and Mont Blonc tunnels 
opened the area to the rest of Europe, Sestriere 
wos tronsformed into a winter Vio Veneto for 
dolce vila types from north of the Alps. Here, 
snow-capped peaks ond worming potables sur- 
round aprés-skiers in the swim of things at the 
elegantissimo Principi di Piemonte, one of the 
great hotels of Italy, equipped with heated pool, 
tennis courts ond golf course. Indoors, it's lote- 
afternoon frugging in the sheepskin-lined con- 
fines of the King's Club, o recent disco oddition to 
Sestriere's Club Verochay. Right: As the sun sets 
vividly on this poir of still-at-it skiers—obout to 
moke the day's lost run at Sestriere—they indulge 
in oncient ritual believed to ensure sofe descent. 


PLAYBOY 
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SING EUROPE (continued from page 133) 


to shops and offices. Since the War, skiing 
has also become increasingly popular 
with In 1941, for 
example, Federation 

nd 


the 
listed. 21,345 members, 15 ski 
188 instructors; in 1965, 399, 


reas 
761 mem- 
bers, 35 ski arcas and 1172 instructors. 
And les than half of all French skiers 
(estimated ar 2,000,000) are members 
of the Federation. One fourth of the 
population of Austria, where there are 
over 1200 cable crs, mountain rail- 
ways and ski lifts in an arca about the 
ve of Maine 
ly, which is 
crowds as never before, the boom is just 
getting under way. If you attend any of 
the dassic ski races in January, you will 
find fun-loving fans who take the sport 
s serious do a World Seri 
game. Kitbühels Hahnenkamm race 
draws 10.000-15,000 spectators; but the 
champion ski competition of them all 
is at Oslo, where on Holmenkollen 
Sunday (an unofficial national holiday 
that vies in importance with Norwegian 
Independence Day), crowds reach 100,000, 
many of whom spend two hours walking 
up to the stadium. After the events, the 
local Hads suide along Oslo's Karl Jo- 
agate applying jump scores to the 
girls they meet (17 or 18 is a knockout). 
ng the past ten years, the Alps 
ve been democratized. Club Méd 
če colonics at Leysin, St-Moritz 
Val d'Istre-Tignes are enormously popu- 
r. Joining the club (8. rue Bourse, P; 
me) is a good way to meet Europeans 
and have an economical, not overly or- 
ganized winter holida 

In les classes de neige, the French send 
grade school children from the big cities 
to the Alps for one-month periods, where 
they alternate studying with skiing. The 
Swiss, on the other hand, simply declare 
a two-week February school holiday. The 
Austrians don't have to do anything. 
Kids automatically take their skis to 
school with the 

To outfit millions of skiers not only 
on the Continent but in North America, 
where skiing is the fastest growing sport 
(the U.S. is the world's largest importer 
of ski equipment), European 
dustries have tremendously augmented 
their output. The Common Market and 
increased travel have helped interna- 
i not only Continental's 
iew but his ski wardrobe and 
equipment as well: afterski clothing 
from France, boots from Austría, pull- 
overs from Norway or Sweden, and Made 
in U.S.A. Head Skis, which are regarded 
as the prestige recreational ski. Spring 
trade shows at Grenoble, Wiesbaden and. 
Milan draw thousands of buyers, many 


traveling from as far away as Japan. 
don't ask why you go 
ask when you are going 


again. The success of the American who 


goes to Europe depends on his being as 
sophisticated as Europea while 
adding some very special New World 
qualities of his own. "That's what catches 
their imagination. Sure, they can prob- 
ably wedel, or, as the French sav, godille, 
better than you can: but a week's lesson: 


have bécome more American 
ative. There is now an official 
ski technique taught. ny resort 
ski schools. Some uipment 
good as its 
dy- 
ex- 


namic Americ 


perimenting with fabrics, plastics and 
ew metals that may revolut the 
industry, as well you ski. 


r, which. 
mystique 


can claim. After having skicd in Europe, 


you will not only ski better at Stowe, 


Skiing in Scand 
lated to everyday 
Alpine countries. TÌ found 
at Hoting. Sweden, is at least 4500 years 
old, proving that in the Bronze Age the 
bulls used skis for traveling crosscountry 
—still the Scandinavian favorite form of 
the sport. There is nothing more dis- 
concerting than the sight of a band of 
red-cheeked. blue-knickered, white-knee- 
socked girls, hair flying out behind their 
car mulis, cutting up and down the h 
of Oslo's Nordmarka Park. On Sunda 
and holidays, cozy wood-beamed inns 
ring with the excitement of men, women 
and children who have traveled there on 
skis. (It is interesting to note that several 
© begun to de- 
id touring 
le in the 


even more re- 
it is in the 


has become availa 
better shops.) 
Scandin. a dnrres il 

took a big leap forw; with the 
tories of Norway's St sen, who 
now heads the Sugarbush, Vermont, Ski 
School. There are more than 160 ski lifts 
1 Norway, and the aerial tram resort of 
Voss (SAS runs what it calls Snow Ball 
ed on the 
nc, is of "rest 
n downhillers, as well as such 
resorts as Lillehammer, 
jo and Oppdal. 
The most developed downhill sl 
Sweden is at Are, a l2-hour u 
journey from Stockholm. Plane connec- 
ns are rather poor. Best lodging is at 
the Hotell Granen, which a bar, 
wine license, dancing, open fires and 
sau Are has more than 60 miles of 
marked ski trails, a ski school, and ski 
equipment that cam be rented. 


equipmen 


American ski 


downhill 


tours there), which is situ. 
Bergen-Oslo 1 


ay 


to Ai 


well-equipped 
[: 


s 


Two 


other important Swedish 
Storlien and Sälen. both of whic 
ski lifts, first-rate hotels and an abun- 
dance of cross-country trails 

Ski holidays in Norwegian or Swedish 
resorts, favored by British wail bulls 
since the 1090s. generally cost consider 
ably less than in the Alps. Of course, you 
get a lot less downhill excitement for 
your money, but the chances of your 

g a vacationing secretary from 
, Stockholm or Copenhagen 
good. 

In the Alpine countries, most of the. 
firstxate ski resorts are no more than a 
four-hour drive from the big cities. From 
Paris (an exception to the rule), many 
in-the-know French skiers hop a Caravelle 
jet to Geneva (55 minutes) and then hook 
up with the Air Alpes private airline. 
These onemotor “Pilatus” planes will 
deposit you in Altiports at Courchevel. 
Megève, Méribel or Alpe d'Huez. Cos, 
$16; 30 to 45 minutes flying time. You'll 
then ski or bus down to your hotel in 
time for cocktails. Later in the week, 
ther permitting, if you want to hop 
over to another French resort, Air Alpes 
planes will take you there, 
you, your friends and a gu 
summit of Mont Blanc or an otherwise 
inaccessible glacier for the long run down 
to the auberge. Considering th 
ience and the fun, costs are reasoi 

It is à good policy when s 
Alps to divide time among “created 
arcas, those that grew out of or developed 
as cities, and village resorts. ideal 
threeweek Alpine ski tour should 
clude at least three resorts—one fron 
cach Guegory. For example, landing at 
Geneva: 1. Alpe d'Huez or Val d'Isère 
2. Chamonix-Courmayeur (joined by the 
Mont Blanc Tunnel and aerial trams); 
3. St-Montz, Landing at Munich: 
1. Kitzbühel; 2. Innsbruck; $. Mado 
di Campiglio. Or, from Zurich: 1 
matt-Cervinia (connected by a new ski 
lift up to the Théodul Pas); 2. Se- 

Anton. From the moment 

you deplane, total travel ti v 
more than one full day. which keeps you 
on the slopes, not behind the wheel. On 
the other hand, you may like the ski and 
social amenities of onc resort so well that 
you will want to stay on for two or even 
three weeks—which is exactly what vou 
should do. In January, most of the big 
resorts knock at least 20 percent ofl hotel 
and lift costs, and during the February 
1 to March 15 "high" season (over Easter 
ation, highseason rates are charged) 
major resorts are crowded with Americans 
or other English-speaking people. Posi 
bly, your best time 1 profit from a 
European ski trip would be arch 
or April, when the sun is brighter and 
hotel rooms casier to book. If vou do rent 
a car—a useful but not essential aid for 
a successful European ski vacation —be 
sure it i equipped with chains or snow 
(continued on page 160; 
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THE TECHNICAL EDITOR MOVES UP 


a titular change with its attendant upgrading of responsibilities and increased funding 


ts the launching pad for an order-of-magnitude improvement in personal logistic capability 


"oH, Howard! I'm so proud! You, the 
new editor in chief of International 
Rocketry and Space Report! It's like a 
dream come true, my dearest.” 
“Just lucky, E guess, Vinni 
“But you look so—so kind of thought- 


satire By JACOB HAY 


ful, honey. Is anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? Not a bit of it. As a matter 
of fact, my dear, I have just finalized a 
feasibility study stemming directly from 
the upgrading of my responsibilities; 
finished it on the train home.” 


“Oh?” 

“Basically, it looks to an order-of- 
magnitude improvement in our present 
personal logistic capability, which, it is 
generally acknowledged, is far below cur- 
rently acceptable (concluded on page 218) 
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THE 
SUPREME 
COURT 


never in its history has that august body taken more 
seriously its manifold roles as guardian of civil rights, 
protector of individual freedom and “refuge for the weak” 


SAM THOMPSON, a Negro handyman, was in a Louisville café 
ting for a bus. Putting a dime in the jukebox, he began to 
shuffle to the music. Two policemen promptly arrested 
for loitering. When Thompson protested, they added a charge 
of resisting arrest. He was convicted on both counts. 

A Louisville lawyer took Sam Thompson's case all the way 
up to the Supreme Gourt on the daim that his dient had 
been deprived of his rights under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution: “Nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of law. 

On a Monday in January 1960, oral arguments were heard 
in the high-ceilinged courtroom in Washington. The nine 
Justices appeared from openings in the red draperies behind 
the bench—thice on the left, three on the right and three in 
the middle, led by the Chief Justice. They stood in their places 
as the Crier proclaimed: “Oyez, oyez, oyez! All persons having 
business before the honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are admonished to draw near and give their 
attention, for the Court is now sitting. God save the United 
States and this honorable Court. 


w 


Chief Justice Earl Warren set the tone of the qu 
as he asked the counsel for the City of Louisville, “ 
really put a man in jail for arguing with a police officer?" 
happened in this case, your Honor." 

"When," asked Justice William Breman, "does an argu- 
ment become disorderly conduct 

“Any argument,” said the lawyer, “tends to lead to disorder.” 

“You're making an argument now, aren't you?" Brennan 
said sharply. “Do you see any signs of disorder?” 

Ten weeks later, Justice Hugo L. Black delivered the unani- 
mous decision of the Court, reversing the convictions of Sam 
Thompson: “There simply is no semblance of evidence to 
support the charge of loitering. The charge of disorderly con- 
duct for arguing with the police was without legal foundation.” 

The Thompson case did not establish any new legal princi- 
ple. Its admonishment to police forces throughout the country 
to discontinue their use of disorderly conduct and loiter- 
ing statutes against individuals who, though breaking no law. 
are considered nuisances to the community merely confirmed 
the illegality of these practices. What was most significant 
about this case was that the Court bothered to decide it at all. 
The fine of ten dollars could have been paid thousands of 
times over by the money, time and effort expended 10 review 
it. Why the Supreme Court accepted this seemingly trivial 
case is best explained in an opinion (continued on page 156) 


Bgm | 
Mo Minimum 


uncovering the latest styles in see-through, peekaboo, 
ultra-mini and super-micro female fashions 


THE BIKINI celebrated its 21st birthday this year— 
virtually unnoticed, What with milady’s hemline 
going from mid-thigh to just below the crotch (as 
the microskirt replaces the miniskirt), Paris fashions 
featuring transparent dresses, banded with beads in 
cal zones, and Roman models wearing harem 
pants slit up to the waist, today's feminine finery has 
made the bikini about as controversial as the muu- 
muu. The revolution that started when the first crop 
of bare bosoms popped up (and out) in 1964, after 
salifornian Rudi Gernreich took the top off the 
swimsuit, proved no flesh in the pan. The suits were 
soon being worn in public, provoking both cheers 
and police action. Topless evening gowns put in ap 
pearances from London to Hong Kong, and the wave 
of the future was plain to see. The far-out fall fash- 
ions of 1964 featured acres of openwork, often filled 
in by flesh-colored linings, By December, the linings 
had given way—in some cases to fish nets, in other 
cases to flesh. Although rLaynoy first apprised. its 
readers of the fashion ferment in The Nude Look 
(November 1965), much has happened since then. To- 
day, with garments of linked metal or plastic disks, a 
beach belle can easily emulate a patch of water lilies. 
Do-it-yourself kits permit a creative creature to ar- 
range her own plastic cutouts over a basic dress form 
of see-through vinyl Dresses of detachable leather 
strips allow for exposure up to what the traffic will 
bare. Some designers have even put the woman out- 
side her clothes, by imprinting the nude female form 
on the fabric. Couture conservatives, bucking the 
uend toward minimal styles, were predicting 
turn to “normalcy.” Happily, the Upbeat Gencr: 
tion was proving them poor prognosti i 
continued to jump on the bare band wagon. Ur 
kling a shapely shape is nothing new, of course; 
bare-breasted beauties abounded at royal courts from 
that of ancient Minos to that of Louis XIV. Today's 
woman, to the delight of males who suffered through 
the femme-concealing fashions of the Fifties, has 
rediscovered that sex and style can be synonymous. 


Left: This cutaway "Na Dress" of catian-Dacran voile illustrates 
ane of the rewarding side lines af the nuder loak, by Niel Bieff, $35. 
Top tight: The trend ta transparency is revealed in an ortful eyeful, 
by Chloe, abaut $45. Bottam right: Casual micraskirt is bright 
enough la outsplendor the rayal guard, who con't turn to leak, fram 
Jahn Stevens, about $8. Knit top, fram Marks & Spencer, abaut $4. 


Top left: The right sporkle far this sylvan scene is provided by the yellaw-and-blue microskirt in stretch velaur with matching top, perfect for ab- 
serving natural treasures, by Cacherel, about $50. Top right: With fobled British nonchalance, a micro-moid marches through the troublesome 
troffic in Trafalgar Square in her see-through auta stopper of blue-and-white knit cotton, fram Jahn Stevens of Carnaby Street, about $14. 
Abave: The hurried miss hastening to meet the train at Woterlao Station hos plenty of free play for her legs in her high- and low-cut blue- 
flowered dress for the lightest of traveling, fram Fenwick, abaut $8. Keeping pace with her is the dolly in the red-and-black striped catton knit 


dress, fram Biba, about $B. The black-and-white checked, lightweight wool suit cast the entraining lass a lightweight $20, alsa fram Biba. 


is oll that shields the burnished blonde—poised ot dockside—trom the roys of the sun. Nothing ot All” is the opropos 


Left: “Nothing ot All 
cppellolion given her ribbed wool dress in the disquieting shade of “poison green,” fashioned by Rudi Gernreich, who pioneered exposure in 
g summer of 1964. Right: The nuder look hes been sustoined by members of 


public when he premiered the topless bathing suit in the simm 
the younger generation who ore unwilling to return to the duller ond more decorous styles of the past. The ebullient British beouty promenad 


ing post the august chombers of Parlioment, where she pouses for o moment of offection with her cosually occoutered escort, is clod in blue- 
ond-white crocheted cotton, well ventiloted to offord the moximum in outdoor comfort with o minimum cf moteriol, by Lore Fashions, obout $44 
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Paco Rabonnes starkly geometrical plastic swimsuits employ contemporary moterials with a clossic simplicity, conjuring up timeless images. 
Rabanne s modern moil-femole opprooch is most apparent in air-conditioned outfit, obave right, designed to show ond shield o foir lady. The 
girl in the center wears o bolero of disks emblazoned with concentric circles, suggesting the armor of Attic warriors, The loss on her left, peer- 
ing through one of Poco's opulent optics, is shielded by breostplotes that further delineate a common interes! af ancient and modern times. 
The linked plostics con be poired with similor occessories. Poco hos used his link principle in crestions ranging from sondols with linked- 
plastic straps 1a wedding outfits with plastic veils. Additianal informotion about them may be obtained directly fram Paca Rabanne in Poris. 


With eye-pleasing eclecticism, the purveyors of the nuder look have sought inspiration from other cultures, and in so doing have discovered 
strikingly similar fashions for the disploy of feminine charms. The longuidly flowing Mexicon-style serope (top left, $10] of hand-woven wool, soft 
and white os the sonds of on Acapulco beoch, is a first cousin to the cotton burnoose {obove left, $25), also o fetching fore-ond-oft design 
worthy of more thon just o sidelong glonce, and richly patterned with color in the manner of its Algerian prototype, bath by Swinburne 
Accessories. Above right: The sun visor veiling the wind-blown aquonetle conceols more thon her tronslucent nylon coveroll, enlivened with 
a lace-patterned print. The see-worthy seo sel includes a nude motte-jersey swimsuit (not shown] of similar candor, by Cole of California, $30. 
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Fish-net fabrications à la Riviera, where nudity is a tradition, ance filled in the glamorous gaps afforded by the advent af the nude look, but 
have now become the essence af the nuder look's more revealing designs. Abave left: This tasseled teaser, whose net worth is obviaus, carries 
the fille of "Cherries A Go-Go,” $165 at the Boutique Norja salon. Top right: Paco Rabanne’s metallic bolero, wrought of alternating vertical 
skeins of pearls and bronze beads worked with gold, is wom with a matching skirt in hip-hugger style. Above right: Joe Aranstam's pleasurably 
perforated suit of purple wool jersey makes the bearer became part of her apporel's pattern, by judicious use of the "portholes" [sonfe designers 
150 hove included flaps of material ta make the exposure optional] that are emblematic of the new order of nudity, by E. T. California, about $40. 


Top left: Its bright palette of colors complementing the breeziness of its borebocked design, this gown for sccioble home weor should make en- 
lerloining a night to remember, by Junior Sopi 


‘cates, $49.95. Above right: Geno of Californio dipped back into the holcyon Horlow era for 
this time-stopping satin lounge jamo that plunges in front and bock. The ponts are cuffed with ostrich, the borders guarded by ribbons of sequins, 
$395 ot Bullocks in Los Angeles. Above left: Paco Rabanne's white-collared bolero of block plastic would be welcome in the wordrobe of ony 
well-undressed damsel. Above center: Of softer substonce than plostic, or the beaded Egyption-style loppieces thot hove came into vogue with 
the nuder look, is the “Mirnet” of wool ond rayon, o custom-knit open-weave stole with motching skirt (not shown], $135 ot the Boutique Norjo. 151 


Top: At the Poir of Shoes Gambling Club in London, well-cppointed wheel wotcher hos the right number with a blue beaded blouse ard black 
orgonza trousers, about $44 each, from Roberta & Roma; eorrings by Swan add the final touch. The other pulchriludinous plungers at the Club 
choose to do their gamboling in a white wool-knit beaded dress (obout $120) and a rose beaded bolero with ponts (about $100), both outfits avoil- 
oble from Roberta & Roma. Above left: The owner of Club Valbonne in Connes is flanked at one of his tables by o pair of curvilineor customers in 
originol tops by Paco Rabonne—the one, of subtly tinted disks, the other, pole pink with rose trim. Above right: The girl in the white-lace culotte 
dress, frugging the night awoy ot Chicago's Le Bison Discotheque, and her dote can thank Oleg Cassini for this inviting design, by Peter Pan, S20. 


Echoing the credo "Less is more,” espoused by fomed architect Mies von der Rohe, ore the unfettered feminine foshions decorating the swinging 
copitols of the world. Gyroting to the germone sounds of the go-go generation in this discotheque triptych, the girl en foce weors o foncilully 
of royon georgette creoted by Sondie Eller, $20. One of the triumphs of the ruder look hos been the transplanting 
of styles from bedroom to bollroom; the frugging femme with her bore bock to the comero weors o set of shimmering horem pojomos, by 
Fontona, $40. Reflecting the gentle glow of light thot suffuses the spocious Ploce de lo Concorde ond that is picked up in the highly polished 
surloce of o Mercedes, Jocques Heim's eye-catching evening gown of gold cord mesh provides on impressive focal point for o Porision tableou. 


colored chemise dri 


“Well, my boss said. 
that if I didn't like 
working under him, 
I should look 
for another position.” 


mistinguette 


Ribald Classic 
from “Les Facetieuses Journees'" 
of Gabriel Chappuys 


IN orp PROVENCE an aging widower took to 
wife the nubile Mistinguette, but illmated 
were they, for her husband soon wei 
her lang! interest in. masques, 
and partics, and her roving eye. She, in t 
despised his tepid passions and his constant 
doting upon his six-year-old daughter, the 
bowlegged brat Camille. She was happy only 
during the first week of cach month, when 
business took her spouse to Paris. Then she 
and her maidservant Percuc would laugh 
and caper in the gardens. 

Milord was scarcely out of sight one day 
when Mistinguette’s mind alighted upon a 
new butler, by name Pierre, a handsome lout 
bedecked in blue-velvet livery and gold braid. 
She betook herself, therefore, to the basement 
of the chateau where the servants slept, and as 
it was the hour of siesta, she had little cause to 
fear discovery. She found Pierre sound asleep 
in the builer’s crib, and as the day was hot, he 
slept as nude as the day he came into the 
world. Mistingueue gazed reflectively upon him 
for a moment and then made a quick decision 

That evening. she summoned. the faithful 
Perette and said: “Fetch Pierre, mon amic. 
for the moon is high." 

Soon Pierre appeared, in all his velvet and 
aid, and although pale and nervous at 

n his lady's bedchamber, he yet resem- 
allant more than a butler 

"You must sit by me all night, Pierre,” ex- 
plained Mistinguette coyly, “for when my 
husband is away. Lutin dhe night spirit stalks 
these halls and makes things go bump in this 
chamber. But if there is a strong man in the 
room, he enters not. I shall not sleep a wink, 
therefore, unless you are here 


Still somewhat unnerved, Pierre sat beside 
the bed. “Oui, madame,” said he 

“Have a goblet of wine from the pitcher 
there on the table,” said Mistingueue, “and 
pour one for me, 100." 

After they had drunk not one but several, 
madame proclaimed that she was still far too 
frightened to sleep and that, in addition, she 
fancied she heard the bumping made by 
Lutin the night spirit as he wandered through 
the chateau. "You must lie here close beside 
me, mon Pierre.” she whispered. And when he 
had taken his place beside her, she drew very 


near and trembled. 
"Why are you wembling, my lady?” stam- 
mered Pierre, who had begun to tremble 


also, but not from fear 

"E will explain," replied Mistinguete. 
"When I fancy I hear the goblin in the hall, 
1 make my husband embrace me and hold me 
close in his arms. Perhaps, if you will take me 


into your embrace, my fears will be 


But first remove that fine livery, lest it be- 
come wrinkled. Besides, I am afraid that the 
harsh braid will chafe my tender skin." 

“Oui, madame,” said Pierre. 

Later he suggested, as Frendimen will, 
that he snuff out the candles. But madame 
demuned. 

"Leave them burning,” she whispered, “so 
that Lutin, should he enter the chamber, can 
you are.” 

“Oni, madame,” replied Pierre, as he took 
her in his arms. “And if playing the part of a 
man will keep Lutin at bay. you can count 
upon me to play this part to the—shall I say 
hilt.” 

Merry. indeed, were the nights that fol- 
lowed, until eventually, alas, milord returned 
and heard from the lips of the wretched 


sce as well as E sec how much a m: 


Camille that “Mistingueite does sleep with a 
servant," an accusation overheard surrepti 
tiously by the maidservant Perette while 


dusting the crystal nearby. 

The old gentleman was enraged, of course, 
but said nought to his wife, save diat he had 
to depart that same day to see a friend in an 
adjoining town and that he would be abroad 
all night. Instead, he took lodgings at a local 
auberge and at midnight stole into his 
chiteau, sword in hand, to put an end to 
Mistinguette and the servant she slept with. 
But when he drew back the sheets, he sighed 
with relief. The "servant" was Pererte. 

Thereafter. Mistingueue and Pierre waged 
long and successful war upon Lutin the night 
spirit: and what bumps were heard in the 
night were not of his making 

Instead, during the first week of cach 
month. other sounds were heard, such as: 
Pierre! Toujours encore!" 


Out, madame.” 
— Retold by J. A. Gato Kl 


ncon 
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SUPREME COURT (continued from page 143) 


of Justice Black, written 25 years prior 
to the Thompson decision: 


Under our constitutional system, 
courts stand against any winds that 
blow as havens of refuge for those 
who might otherwise suffer because 
they are helpless, weak, outnum- 
bered, or because they are nonon 
ng victims of prejudice and 
public excitement. . . . No higher 
duty, no more solemn responsibil- 


nd n ng this constitution- 
al shield [due process of law] de- 
liberately planned and inscribed for 
the benefit of every human being 
subject to our Constitution—of 
whatever race, creed or persuasion, 


ntain 


This philosophy has so pervaded Su- 
preme Court decisions in recent years 
that the protection of the constitutional 
1 rights and civil liberties of the indi- 
vidual—no matter how poor he is or how 
unorthodox his beliefs—can accurately 
be described as the most important busi- 
ness of the Court. Because of the War 
ren Court’s determination to give real 
meaning and effect to d 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
no Court has had such a profound 
pact on the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans since the era of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, from 1801 to 1835. The Gourt 

s delivered decisions bearing on the 
rights of Negroes, Communists, indigent 
defendants and nonconformists refusing 
to sign loyalty oaths. It has prevented the 
states from admitting illegally seized e 
dence into trials, has excluded coerced 
confessions from cases heard in state 
courts, and has taken major steps toward 

ting national uniform standards of 
ness in police dealings with those ac 
sed of a 

Predictably, in protecting the ri 
the individual, the Court ha 
ter controversy. Righty 
orously call for the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Warren, and in some of 
their strongholds there can be scen auto- 
mobile bumper stickers ading: 
FLUORIDATE EARL WARREN. Nor has all the 
criticism of the Court come from such 
zealots as those of the John Birch Socie- 
ty. Southern Congressmen have attacked 
the Court's ruling ending the compul- 
sory segregation of Negro children in 
the public schools—along with other 
Court rulings on rights. Congress- 
man George W. Andrews of Alabama 
has solemnly proclaimed: "1 fear more 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
presently constituted than I do Rus- 
-" Even the American Bar Association 
has opposed the Court's decisions up- 
holding the rights of Communists, and a 


im- 


mes. 
hts of 
stirred bit- 
ng groups clam- 


dema 


1958 conference of the chief justices of 
the state courts censured the Warren 
Court for not exercising what they re- 
garded as sufficient self-restraint. 

In 1962, a torrent of abuse was direct- 
ed at the Court for its decision that the 
New York Stace Board of Regents had 
no right to draw up a 22word nonde- 
nominational prayer for use in the 
public schools. “Under [the First] Amend- 
ment’s prohibition against governmental 
establishment of reli 
Black, speaking for the majority, 


BOV- 
ernment in this country, be it state or 
Federal, is without power to prescribe by 


Jaw any particular form of prayer. - 
Returning to his campaign against 
the Court, Congressman Andrews new 
roared: “They put the Negroes in the 
schools and now they've driven God out.” 
Also in opposition to the Court was 
an cighthgrader in a Virginia public 
school. “It's my opinion,” she wrote in a 
letter to a Washington newspaper, “that 
the majority rules, not the minority. We 
have discussed the school prayer law in 
dass today. It may be unconstitutional, 
so why doesn’t Congress change it? Be- 
cause I was raised that if two people were 
st me, I lost out. There are millions 
and millions of people who are religious, 
and just a few are atheists... . Keep in 
nd, the majority rules.’ 
The girl's concern drives to the core 
of the American system of government 
and the function in that system of the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. Is 
it not axiomatic that in a democracy the 
majority rules? And if the majority 
wants prayers in its schools, Communists 
in prison, police allowed to do their work 
"unshackled" by Court decisions, why 
cannot the majority have its way? 

‘Ihe answer lies in the very nature 
and purpose of a written. Constitution. 
A Constitution is deliberately adopted 
to control and limit the power of the 
majority and to set out certain basic 
rights that cannot be changed by majori- 
ty whim, that, in the words of the late 
Justice Robert Jackson, “may not be 
bmitted to vote; they depend on the 
outcome of no clections.” 

From the start, the necessity for safe- 
guarding the essential rights of the 
dividual against the desires, the conven- 
ience or even the needs of a central Gov- 
ment pervaded the deliberations of 
the framers of the Constitution. The 
concept that each citizen had certain in- 
tenable rights grew in part from a be- 
lief that man, being created in the i 
of God, is thereby imbued with innate 
worth and dignity. “Our liberty.” John 
Milton wrote in the 17th Century, “is 
not Caesar's. It is a blessing we have re- 
ceived from God himself. It is what we 
€ born to. To lay this down at Caes 


feet, which we derive not from him, 
which we are not beholden to him for 
were an unworthy action, and a degrad- 
ing of our very nature.” John Locke, the 
h philosopher, said, "The 
end of law is not to abolish or restrain, 
but to preserve and enlarge freedom.” 

While Milton, Locke and other think. 
ers of the time recognized the cssential 
relationship between law and liberty. 
the concept had never been translated 
nto political actuality, notwithstandi 
repeated efforts by various forces. Pe 
haps the most significant of these at- 
tempts was made by a group called the 
Levelem. During an English war 
the middle of the 17th. Century, 
time when King and Parliament strug- 
gled for supremacy, the Levelers main 
tained that neither was supreme—that 
wue supremacy, as well popular 
rights, was not conferred on the people 
but was inherent in the people them- 
selves. A government could exercise only 
such powers as the people might choose 
to delegate to it. 

The Levelers' pri les were to sig- 
nificandy shape American and 
stitutions. The group believed, for 
ample, that every man—regardless of his 
station or his wealth—was entitled to a 
voice in the government. They also be 
lieved that free speech was the best way 
to arrive at truth and sound public poli- 
And having witnessed the bitierness 
and bloodshed that came from state in 
terference with religion—Protestants per- 
secuting Catholics, and vice versa—they 
demanded absolute separation of church 
and state. 

To ensure the rights of the individu: 
the Levelers suggested that all the lim 
ions on the powers of government 
should be set down indamental 
charter, An Agreement of the People. to 
be signed by every Englishmar 

The Levelers’ idea of a written consti- 
tution, however, was not adopted in 
England. Moreover, in the century dur- 
ing which America was settled by Eng: 
lishmen, governmental restrictions on 
the individua home intensified. Un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, it had become 
high treason to call her a tyrant and to 
even imagine bodily harm to her. It wa 
no longer 
prove that 
mitted; mere expression of hostile opir 
could lead to death. Also under 
abeth, restrictions on the press were 
eatly increased. In a country in which 


ideas 


naf 


Bt 
church and state were united, a series of 


heresy, felony and treason statutes. were 

directed against publishers and writers. 
When the American Constitution. was 
proposed and adopted, the inhabitants 
of this country included many people 
who, by reason of personal experience or 
beliefs, or through close kinship with 
(continued on page 238) 


Norman Block of Dunhill Tailors 
(New York) makes suits from a 
wide variety of British fabrics, Suits 
without vests start at $335. A dinner 
jacket, $380. There are approximately 
3 fittings, and the whole procedure 
from start to finish takes 
about 6 weeks. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOM 


some Hes'sporking examples of the craftsman's art 


for the most personal and 


personalized 


gifts of all—made to order and one of a kind 


John Realmuto of Griffin & Howe 
Division of Abercrombie & Fitch 
& Co. (New York, Palm Beach, 
Chicago, San Francisco) will make 
and engrave virtually any type 
of gun for $750 to $1500. 
Delivery time depends on 
degree of detailing. 


Fred Vahey of Miller Harness Co., Inc. 
(New York), can produce almost 
any kind of boot or shoe. The 
handmade waxed-calf hunt boot with 
patent-leather top he is 
holding costs $145 a pair, 
and takes approximately 
3 to 4 weeks to make. 


Philip Simoneili of Alfred Dunhill of 
London, Inc. (New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco), will make 
just about anything (pot excluded) 
for smoking. Here he holds a 
churchwarden pipe, $45. On the 
scale is a Dunhill custom pipe 
tobacco, $5.60 per pound. 


Douglas Cooper of Keep & Co. 
(New York) will make individuaiiy 
designed shirts in a wide variety 

of white, colored, striped or patterned, 
domestic or imported shirtings. 
Prices start at $19.50 a shirt. 
Delivery time is approximately 
4 to 5 weeks. 


Henry Koehler (New York, 
Southampton), a portrait artist 
with a wide international following 
in both social and business 
worlds, will paint portraits 
of people, animals or buildings. 
His fee is $3000, and there 
are usually 3 sittings. 


Richard D. Kaplan, AIA 
(New York), will custom design the 
house of anyone's dreams for a 
fee of 15 percent of total cost. 
With architect Kaplan is a 
model of an ingenious multilevel 
beachhouse that is supported 
by telephone poles. 


Darrell Landrum of Avard (New 
York) designs and produces modern 


furniture in wood, steel, glass or plastic. 


Prices vary depending on specific 
furniture. Waiting time is 8 to 10 weeks. 
Some of Landrum's designs are in 
the permanent collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LARRY GORDON 


John Fitch (Falls Village, Conn.), 
who builds special versions of the 
Corvair and Toronado, now offers 
a landau-topped sports car, 
the Phoenix, which has a Corvair 
engine and an Italian-made 
body. Delivery time is 2 
months; the price is $8700. 
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SWUNG EUROPE (continued from page 110) 


tires and that the battery is well charged. 
Sports cars can be remed at Gene 
through A. WeltiFurrer, rue Jean- 
Jaquet, 12. Telephone 31.13.80. 

Alter the War, any American who had 
not visited Kizbühd, been fitted for a 
pair of Haderer ski boots or bought 
Lederhosen and a stack of yodel records 
1 not skied Europe. Kitzbühel skiing 
is reasonably good until the end of Feb- 
ruary; ski instruction is firstrate: there 
plenty; and Tyrolean evenings, 
ing, gambling and clubbing will 
keep you hopping. 

By now, Austrian girls know what an 
American is all about—and they like 
him. Furthermore, their enthusiasm for 
fun on or off the slopes never wancs. 
Their skiing prowess has been modeled 
ter generations of Olympic champions, 
ad their social warmth probably stems 
from a strong feeling for mountains that 
have been humanized. On skis they are 
tim, active and hard to keep up wi 
but once you latch onto one, you will 
find that they are far more receptive 
, the French girls, who seem to 

ital distrust of foreigners. 
asily, and the ski 
lifts (Kitzbühel has two aerial wams, nine 
chair lifts and four T-bars) were designed 
not only for getting you up the moun- 
tain faster but for gering you there 
together. Along or at the bottom of al- 
most every piste you'll find conver 
hostels where you can stop to m 
slake your thirst with a schnapps or a 
Shiwasser. 

IL you are staying at Kivbiihel’s Gol- 
dener Greif, where rates run $18-$20 per 
day, including food, you n it to in- 
vite your new shusbooming friend to 
take a plunge in the hotel’s swimming 
pool before drinks; or you can simply 
pick her up at her place and bave a drink 
at the Schlosshotel Münichau—a refui 
bished Gothic castle that guards the town 
from three miles out. A good, not-toochic 
restaurant, by the way, is Frau Unterber- 
ger’s Alt Kitzbühel, where the specialties 
are puella, decr steak Diana and zither 
and harp players dressed in Lederhosen. 
Alter dinner, plan to return to the Guido 
Reisch dancing or to 
casino to try your hand at roulette and 
baccarat belore attempting other more 
sensual pursuits. 

Surrounded by mountains, no other 
city in the Alps is as ski-conscious in 
winter and as mountain-cimbing crazy 
in summer as Innsbruck. You would 
hardly know that thc 1964 winter Olym- 
pics wok place there, because signs of 
luxury seem to embarrass the thrift- 
minded Tyroleans. Because of the Bre 
Pass, Innsbruck has, since the 


than, sa 


for the Greifs 


Crusades, been a gateway to the rest of 
Europe. If possible, arrange your wip so 
as to arrive by plane during daylight, 
which will aflord you stunning views of 
the town and the outlying ski resorts. 
Night life centers around the Hotel 
Maria Theresia, where entertainment. is 
provided for every taste. In the smoky 
heer cellar, an compah band 
panied by stamping feet, raised beer mugs 
and crackling pretzels—a smaller version 
of Munich's: Hofbriuhaus. Businessmen 
take foreign visitors to the hotel's 
swinging Queen Bar. The jazz band there 
s changed every two weeks. The Schindler 
Café, also in the hotel, caters to a wild 
rock'n'roll crowd. On the dignified 
Maria-Theresien-Strasse, you'll see good- 
looking girls in loden capes and carry 
is board trolley cars; and. just 
you're interested, the University of Inns- 
Druck is better known for its ski coune 
than for its ure department. 
More gemiitlich Innsbruck night life 
is found in the Bacchus Keller, where a 
thes: or four-man combo plays romantic 
music and where the food is excellent. 
Compared with Kitzbühel, Innsbruck, 
which is fundamentally a city and not a 
ski resort, is relatively quiet. Near the 
Iroad station, hotels such as the Tyrol 
and the Europa offer first-rate accommo- 
ions and international food; but to 
get an inkling of the Middle Ages atmos- 
phere and the genuine charm of Inns- 
bruck, you must wander through the 
narrow streets of the Altstadt, where, in 


accom- 


1 restaurants, Landler (farmers 
is still preferred to jazz The 
is tops for this kind of 


tment, Since Innsbruck girls don't 
generally congregate in bars (the excep- 
tion is the studentdominated Domino 
discolhéque), the bet place to meet a 
local girl is on the lift lines or at the 
Olympic Ice St 

Two excellent eateries, both of which 
re on the main drag, are the Ale-Inns- 
prugg, which specializes in Viennese fare, 
nd Delevo, where one of the palate 
teasers is Zigeunerspiess (gypsy food). 
Bur the place to take that very special 
Fräulein you meet is the Gasthof. Wilder 
Mann in the small village of L i 
or two from Igls. Seated at a rubbed 
wooden table, you are served such Old 
World delicacies as Tiroler Gerstl Rahm- 
schnitzl with Spätzle and Bauernschmaus. 
The red Hauswein is a fine complement 
to this wholesome 


ing in this region, especially in the 
Lizum, 30 minutes by bus from Inns- 
bruck, is excellent. The chair lifts to the 
Hoadl and Birgitzképfl, where five 
Olympic downhill events were staged, 
serve open slopes. Snow cover is unusually 


good and wind is negligible. Or uy Ig 
a favorite English colony reort like 
Switzerland's Wengen and Grindelwald, 
three and one half miles up from Ir 
bruck, where the skiing is tamer and 
hotel life more animated. One of the best 
hotels is the plush Iglerhof: a room with 
bath runs about $8 por day with Con- 
tinental breakfast. Entertainment starts 
with fiveoclock tea dancing and, aft 
dinner, continues with visits to the nu- 
merous bars and pubs. 

The open slopes, dependable powder 
snow, excellent ski schools and a highly 
developed interconnecting system of lifts 
have justly made Austria's Arlberg one of 
the most popular ski regions on the 
Continent. St. Anton, Zürs and Lech. 
the three principal towns in the arca 
around the Arlberg Pass—each have a 
special appeal. At St. Anton, the breath- 
taking three-section Valluga tram rises 
feet; the views of the Austrian and 


Swiss Alps are endless; and the downhill 
runs, long and full of variety. St. Anton, 
rich in ski history, is a ski town, not 


much else. Hotels and inns line both 
sides of the road, and lift facilities of all 
ds dot the pistes. The best hotel is 

Post, and the only restaurant. with a 
semblance of local color (try their juicy 
Wiener Schnitzel) and good beer is the 
smoky Bahnhof Café. 

Higher up, snow cover at Zürs, on the 
other side of the Flexen Pass, is often bet- 
ter than at St. Anton and Lech. Zürs is 
more exclusive, smaller, with eight ho- 
tels in the luxury class, Night life centers 
on the hotcls Edelweiss and Alpen- 
rose. An aerial tram runs to near the 
8927-foot summit of the Triukopf, from 
which one can ski down to the Flexen 
Pass or back to Zürs. On the other side 
of town, two chair lifts serving open 
slopes run up to the Mahdloch Joch, 
from which the long, delightful descent 
to Lech or Zug begins. 

Lech, on the other hand, is a charm- 
ng Austrian ski village of chalets, hotels, 
shops and, of course, ski lifts. If you 
need a. pair of handmade ski boots, visit 
the shop of Martin Strolz, who, like W 
gen's Karl Molitor, went from ski racin 


to bootmaking. You may even want to 
stay in Suolz impeccable Haus Ambro- 
sius, where for 


bout $9 a day you can 
h and two meals. 
Onc of the better hotels is the Tannber- 
ger Hol, where the swinging Lech set 
hangs out. Many small restaurants lie 
outside of town and can be reached 
cither by horse sleigh or by foot tlnough 
a romantic wood, where the feeding of 
deers can be watched. 

Incidentally, it pays, when skiing in 
Austria's Arlberg region (including Stu- 
ben, where there is a two-scction chair 
(continued on page 234) 


“Frankly, what with Harry's brooding over Vietnam, inflation, 
egro uprisings, air pollution, student protests, and 1 
John Birch Society, it’s solving our problem of birth control.” 


PART TWELVE: 
THE FIFTIES—HOLLYWOOD GROWS UP 


in a decade dominated by censorship battles, 
american moviemakers won the right to produce 
motion pictures with adult themes and dialog 


BY 1950, Hollywood had become painfully aware d 
it was no longer the principal purveyor of entertain- 
ment to the American public. That dubious honor 
now belonged to the burgconing television industry, 
and it became crystal-clear to even the most myopic 
film tycoon that. as television antennas sprouted across 
the land, box-office takes from the cinemas were shrink- 
ing accordingly. For a time it appcared that the magic 
box in the parlor would provide some rival sexual 
titillation, too—at least until the new industry adopted 
regulatory practices of its own, Millions of carly male 
viewers ogled the extensive cleavage of Dagmar and 
Faye Emerson, while housewives thrilled to the uncu- 
ous accents of a chap called The Continental, who 
invited female viewers to visit his luxurious bachelor 
apartment and sample the delightful preliminaries to 
what was, presumably. a vicarious seduction. 

The reaction in Hollywood was at first dismay and 
then panic. Huge backlogs of old films were sold oft 
in 


(cial statements, and 


n effort to balance the fin: 
when these appeared on the home screens, fewer people 
than ever were willing to pay bard cash for the 
not-too-dissimilar stuff in the theaters. The neighbor- 
hood movichouse gave way to the drive-in, mainly 
because necking privileges were included in the price 
of admission. Hollywood cut back on its production, 
from an average of 400 feature films a vear to fewer 
than 200. Some of the favorite stars of the Forties were 
given their walking papers in the Fifties and, when 
the studios virtually ceased their star-building programs, 
took to making monstrous monetary demands for their 
services. The post-War tax structure favored the inde- 
pendent contractor, whether a star, a producer, a writer 
or a director. Tax lawyers and agents became part of 
the Hollywood power establishment. Symbolically, the 
most lordly studio head of all, L. B. Mayer, was forced 
into retirement in 1951, signaling the demise of the 
studio system as it had flourished for 30 years. 

A radical change in the content of motion pictures 
probably would haye occurred in any event. for the 
industry Production Code, long the arbit 
morality. clearly had lost its effectiveness by the end 
of the Forties. But now a rash of independent pro- 
ducers rose up to challenge the studio assembly-line 
procedures and, while more or less hand tooling their 
pictures, insisted on control of content. too. The Fed- 
eral Government had already helped their cause when, 
in 1948, antitrust rulings were handed down—ending 
the practice of block booking (by which studios were 
able to foist whole-year schedules of as-yet unproduced 
films on company-controlled exhibitors). divorcing ex- 
hibition from production and, almost incidentally, 
granting motion pictures a degree of freedom unknown 
since the Supreme Court in 1915 had ruled that they 
were not en 


of cinema 


ed to constitutional guarantees of free 
speech. When the Supreme Court gave its ruling on 
“divorcement” of theaters in 1948, Justice William O. 
Douglas wrote, in his majority opinion: "We have no 
doubt that moving pictures, like newspapers and radio, 
By are included in the press whose freedom is guaranteed 
ARTHUR KNIGHT byte st Amendment. 
sooner had the new decade begun than the clam- 

and or for more "mature" film fare grew louder and shriller. 
HOLLIS ALPERT One large target was the system of taboos embodied 


OVERT EROTICA: Until the Fifties, sexual variations such as those depicted in Tennessee Williams’ passion-packed works were taboo topics for the 
screen. Top: In “A Streetcar Named Desire,” the brutish Stanley Kowalski (Marlon Brando) raped Blanche (Vivien Leigh), his sexually tormented 
sister-in-law. Sexpot Carroll Baker portrayed an oral-erotic child-woman in “Baby Doll.” Center: “The Rese Tattoo,” with Anna Magnam and 
Burt Lancaster, rocked the audience as well as the bed. In “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” Paul Newman ignored wife Elizabeth Taylor's finer points. 


Above: Taylors ample charms were no less wasted on a homosexual friend, whose cannibalistic death she witnesses in “Suddenly, Last Summer." 


ILLICIT S 
Top: In ^ Tea and Sympathy, 
Burt Lancaster in “From Here to 


attempted rape of Margaret Hayes. "Sunset Boulevard” cust William Holden as Gloria Swanson’s kept man. Below: Ava Gardner was a tireless temptress 
in The Barefoot Contessa.” In “East of Eden,” James Dean revealed to his stunned brother that their supposedly dead mom was really a lively madam. 


a 


in the Production Code. Critic Gilbert 
Seldes, in his The Great Audience 
(1950), charged that Hollywood had 
hastened own dedine by alienat- 
ing millions of Americans beyond the 
age of 30 through its insipid handling of 
love, sex, marriage and divorce. Sam 
Goldwyn, long a successful and ruggedly 
independent producer, joined the attack 
from within the indusuy. He attacked 
not only the Code but the combined 
forces of local, state and religious censor- 
ship. “Most of our pictures,” he declared 
in language relatively free of Goldwyn 
isms, “have little if any real substance. 
Our fear of what the censors will do 
keeps us from portraying life as it really 
is. We wind up with a lot of empty little 
fairy tales that do not have much re 
tion to anything.” The pious Code do 
ment withstood these assaults for the 
first half of the decade, but it became, so 
to speak, more negotiable. The sorely 
beset film industry was willing to try any 
nostrum to get audiences back into thc 
theaters, and when it occurred 10 exe 
tives that "maturity" in pictures in- 
cluded more liberality in the treatment 
of sex, they were suddenly anxious to 
grow up. 

Sunset Boulevard, made by the tal- 
ented team of Charles Brackett and Billy 
Wilder and released carly in 1950 
helped set the new mood. Told against a 
then-contemporary Hollywood back- 
ground, this mordant film resuscitated 
that all-butforgouen star of the Twen- 
tics, Gloria Swanson. In a role tailored 
to her age and stillsvelte appearance, 
she appeared as a faded queen of the si- 
lent cinema who still nurses her illusions 
of glory. Trapped in her web of decayed 
grandeur and clammy sex is an unem- 
ployed young screenwriter who finds it 
temporarily advantageous to share the 
former star's sumptuous bed. With a sar 
donic wink at the Code’s insistence on 
compensutory punishment for sin, Brack- 
eu and Wilder had the young man 
(William Holden) tell his sorry tale (as 
an offscreen narrator) while floating 
e down in the star's swimming pool, 
shot dead by her alter he has dared to 
trample on her illusions. Later in the 
year, writerdivector Joseph L. Manki 
wicz took the Broadway theater apart 
some of the most corrosive and brittle 
dialog yet to be heard on the American 
. in All About Eve. Mankiewicz 
l a sweetfaced and supposedly 
"sincere" ingénue (Anne Baxter) using 
any means, sexual included, to claw her 
way to dramatic stardom and to sup- 
plant an established star who has lost 
her physical appeal (Bette Davis) in the 
same process. Sex unaccompanied by 
wiles or brains was symbolized, ironical- 
ly, in the asyetunfamiliar person of 
Marilyn Monroe, who appeared as the 
mistress of an august but lecherous thea- 
ter critic (George Sanders). The few 
lines she was given to speak were in a 


DECODED: Soon after Otto Preminger's “The Moon Is Blue" (top) and “The Man 
with the Golden Arm” (center) hit it big without a Seal, the once-powerful Production 
Code was reduced to an impotent set of strictures. In 1959, Chicago censors banned sexual 
courtroom dialog in his “Anatomy of a Murder" (above); Preminger challenged and won. 


vever, that was later to be- 
come familiar to the world. During a 
fancy opening ary, she asks a 


may I have a drin 
her that the man she has 
not a waiter but a buter. "But I 
couldn't say, “Oh, buder!" Marilyn 
responds. “Suppose there was somebody 
named Butler at the party?" Sanders 
manfully consoles himself for her verbal 
inepi by concentrating on the en- 
wancing cleft made by Marilyn's bosom 
overllows her tight white-satin eve 
ng dress 

That Hollywood was growing up—not 
without censorial pains--was made fur- 
ther apparent the next year by Gcorge 
Stevens’ film rendering of Drciscr's cum- 
bersome, pow An American 
Tragedy. Ret the early Ts 
work 4 Place in the Sun a 
contemporary, Stevens managed to deal 
realistically with such ouce-ticklish su 
ject matter as 
the late Montgomery Clift and Shelley 
Winters), an unwanted pregnancy, an 
attempt at abortion and a young man's 
unw ve up his chances for 
love and success (embodied in a young 
society girl played by Elizabeth Taylor) 
by marrying the factory girl he h 
pregnated. While he is technically 
cent of murder, the culpability for the 


ldresed is 


no- 


sent to the electric ch 
is clearly society that is being indicted by 
Stevens for the tragedy. Shrewd ed 


and fluid directorial technique proved 
T d ; F eloquent enough to convey the full im- 
UNHAPPY STATE OF AFFAIRS: In “A Place in the Sun," the turbulent triangle of pst edt fe Latet Ein tiles 
Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor and Shelley Winters ended tragically. Katharine hecamé circumspect, Dane 
Hepburn and Jennifer Jones (star-crossed with alian inamoratos Rossano Brazzi and which Shelley Winters secs a doctor in the 
Clift) loved and lost im “Summertime” and “Indiscretion of an American Wife." hope he (text continued on page 171) 


THE MATING GAME: Proffering a knolhole view of small-town sex, “Picnic? starred William Holden as an all-American stud in pursuit of Kim 
Novak, the girl next door. In “Bonjour Tristesse,” Jean Seberg, Mylène Demongeot and David Niven indulged in urbane Continental-style cavorting. 


Above — Bie-hudgeted “Peyton Place? ended up as canned corn. In one scene, mother Lana Turner catches the neighborhood kids 


Cm. 

“el 
COMIC TOUCH: Above—The sophomoric high jinks of boudoir Bobbsey twins Rock Hudson and Doris Day in such slick sex comedies as 
“Pillow Talk” were silly but successful. Others including “Indiscreet,” which paired Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman as unmarried lovers—twere 


more polished. Below —It was director Billy Wilder, however, who brought truc sexual sophistication to U. S. films with the Fifties’ funniest farces: 
“The Secen Year Ich” with Marilyn Monroe and Tom Ewell; aud “Some Like It Hot,” co-starring MM with Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon. 


THE PRUDE AND THE PASSION: Throughout the Fifties, censors seized every opportunity to 
abbreviate—or expunge—sereen sequences they deemed too sexy for American audiences. In **Killer's 
Kiss,” one of Stanley Kubrick's first films, Jamie Smith found Irene Kane a soft touch (right); the 
steamy seduction scene was snipped. Erskine Caldwell s best seller Gods Litile Acre” was brought 
4o the screen in 1958 sans a scene (below) in which the scx-crazed Will, a Georgia mountaineer, rips 
a dress off the ravishing Griselda and tears it to shreds. Prior to release, United Artists shot the se- 
quence with the filmes two stars—Aldo Ray and Tina Louise —strictly for publicity purposes. 
Howard Hughes? “The French Line" (center) also ran into roadblocks when the keepers of the Code 
objected to a provocative bump-and-grind by Jane Russell; over Hughes’ objections, some of the 
offending footage was cut. Sex—when rationalized with religious overtones—occasionally slipped 
past the censors, as in “Lady Godiva” (far right, center), in which Maureen O° Hara's barcbacked 
vide was supervised by a slone-faced nun. Two other films of the Fifties (far right, bottom) that ran 
afoul of the censors were “ The Indian Fighter" with Kirk Douglas, which originally included close-up 
nude scenes—later cut—of Elsa Martinelli; and “ The Naked Maja,” in which Anthony Franciosa, 
as Goya, brought history to voluptuous life on the screen by limning a nude portrait of the Duchess of 
Alba, played by Ava Gardner, But when United Artists publicists circulated postcards of the painting to 
promote the film, post-office officials attempted to ban them from the mails. This time the authorities lost. 


will help her abort her pregnancy. Tt was 
the first time that any major studio— 
Paramount, in this case—had dealt with 
the subject. In contrast with the drabness 
of the girl's plight, Stevens used huge 
close-ups of Clift and Miss Taylor, amid 
scenes of luxury, to indicate their pas- 
sionate yearning for cach other. 

This work by Stevens, regarded as an 
artistic triumph, encountered no censori 


Warner Bros. about the same time. Be- 
fore its production, Joseph Breen, then 
the Code administrator, had warned 
against filming the successful play, filled 
as it was with the perversities of Tennes- 
sce Williams’ sex-haunted world. When 
arners ignored the warning and 
backed the production, Breen advised. 
the producer, Charles Feldman, that the 
plays content, rife with intimations of 
homosexuality and nymphomania, and 
including an exceedingly violent rape 
scene, would require stringent revision. 
Homosexuality, he stated, was not men 
tionable in the American cinema, and 
the rape scene, in which the brutish 
Stanley Kowalski violates his sister-in- 
law Blanche DuBois, while his wife is 
having his child in a hospital—so crucial 
to the tragic story—would have to be 
toned dow 

Elia Kazan, who had also directed the 
play, and Williams, as the screen adapt 
er, were confident they could conform to 
the Code provisions—if they would give 
a little—while preserving the essential 
nature of the original. As one conces- 
sion, Williams agreed to substitute the 
term "unmanliness" to indicate the ho- 
mosexuality of Blanche's former hus- 
band; her own nymphomania stems 
from the shock of learning about his 
prelerence for men, and from his sui 
Gide. Williams also agreed to relinquish 
several "damus" and “hells” in the 
script. But he could not stomach Brcen's 
incessant attacks on thc all-important 
rape scene. 

He wrote to Breen: “Streetcar is a 
extremely and peculiarly moral play, in 
the deepest and truest sense of the term. 
-.. The rape of Blanche by Stanley is a 


NUDITY—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
In an attempt lo ensure box-office success over- 
seas, American moviemakers adopted an old 
Continental trick: shooting tco versions of the 


same sexy sequence—the tame one for Stateside 
consumption. In a love scene from “Cry Tough” 
(left, top and center), Linda Gristal’s modest 
nighigown was replaced for export by a more 
transparent model. Foreign audiences also saw a 
far more revealing—and uninhibited —bedroom 
The Angry Hills” (bottom left) offered 
Robert Mitchum two different looks at a Greek 
belly dancer; the topless sequence was seen abroad. 
In “The Ambassadors. Daughter" (right), 
John Forsythe and Olivia de Havilland saw 
both a covered and an uncovered Parisian revue. 


scene. 
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pivotal, integral truth in the play, with- 
out which the play loses its meaning . - 
the ravishment of the tender, the sensi- 
tive, the delicate, by the savage and 
brutal forces of modern society.” Not 
only would the scene not be sacrificed, 
Williams insisted, but he and Kazan 
s at their dis 
posal to protect the integrity of the work. 
The Face on the Cutting Room Floor, by 
Murray Schumach, from which the 
above letter excerpt is borrowed, details 
Breen's seeming capitulation to Wil 
liams and Kazan and then his subse 
quent petty hacking away at other items 
in the script that he deemed objection- 
able. But finally the film was com- 
pleted and was revealed to be a signal 
Hollywood achicvement, aided in great 
measure by Marlon Brando's magnetic 
performance as Stanley Kowalski and 
Vivien Leigh’s as the tremulous Blanche. 
Kim Hunter’s portrayal of Stella, Kowal- 
wife, revealed a young woman 
willing to pardon a. husband's crudity 
return for the evident physical satisfac- 
ns he provided; it proved to be of 
Academy Award caliber. Such was the 
stature of the original play that Code 
interference was not altogether ruinous, 
Ithough most critics agreed that the 
Broadway version had been considerably 
franker. 

But now entered the Catholic Legion 
of Decency, and it was largely owing to a 
letter written by Kazan to The New 
York Times in late 1951, and published 
n a Sunday edition, that the public was 
able to Icarn some astonishing facts about 
the devious workings of Catholic attempts 
at censorship and studio cooperation 
therein: 


would fight with every mea 


Warner Bros. and Charles K. 
Feldman, who jointly produced 

reetcar, had shown courage in 
purchasing a fine and unusual pl 
They had been extremely coopera- 
tive and exceptionally generous 
throughout the making of the pic- 
ture... . By last summer the picture 
was finished. We had received the ap- 
proval of the Breen Office, certifying 
that it conformed to the require- 
ment of the picture industry's moral 
code. Previews were behind us. The 
last cuts had been agreed upon. 
Streetcar was booked into Radio 
ty Music Hall, and I was in Hol- 
lywood once more, at work on an- 
other picture, for another studio. 

Then I heard that Warners had 
canceled the booking. Then one day, 
quite by accident, I learned that the 
cutter who had worked with me on 
Streetcar had been sent to New 
York. I began to ask questions. Aft- 
er delays and evasions, which are 
significant only because of the ner 
ousness they betrayed, I received 
reluctant answers. An executive of 
Warners was kind enough to ex- 


plain to me, at least in part, what 
was going on: Warners had learned. 
that the Legion of Decency 
about to give the picture a C or 
“Condemned” rating. This would 
mean that people of the Roman 
Catholic faith would be instructed 
not to sce 

The studio’ m was one of 
panic. They had a sizable invest- 
ment in the picture, and they at 
once assumed that no Catholic 
would buy a ticket. They feared fur- 
ther that theaters showing the pic- 
ture would be picketed, might be 
threatened with boycotts of as long 
as a year’s duration if they dared to 
show it, that priests would be sta- 
tioned in lobbies to take down the 
names of parishioners who attend- 
ed. I was told that all these things 
had happened in Philadelphia when 
a picture with a C rating was shown 
there, and, further, that the rating 
invitation for every local 
censor board in the country to snipe 
at a picture, to require cuts or to 
ban it altogether. 

... The Legion of Decency did 
not want to appear as censors. They 
nply view finished work and pro- 
nounce their verdict. As nearly as I 
could gather, Warners were beg- 
ging to be told what changes might 
be made in order to avoid the 
dreaded rating, while the Legion 
repeated it was not theirs to censor, 
but only to say if the picture was 
decent for Catholic eyes and ears. 
But of course if a new version were 
submitted, they could not refuse to 
rule upon it... 

I decided to get to New York as 
fast as E could. Here I was intro- 
duced to a prominent Catholic la 
man, who informed me that he 
himself, giving time and thought and 
great care to the matter, had sug- 
gested the cuts in my picture, His 
presence was at the invitation of 
Warner Bros., and he had striven to 
bridge between the picture’s artistic 
achievement . . . and “the primacy of 
the moral order" as interpreted by 
himself, in conformity with the Le- 
gion’s standards, There had heen no 
overt involvement of the Legion, 
which had then passed the cut 
version. 


was 


rcacti 


was an 


Kazan had stumbled upon a method 
of cooperation between studio heads and 
the Legion of Decency that was hardly 
ique. In fact, as independent. produc- 
tion gathered momentum in Hollywood 
and the studios were more and more rel 
egated to the financing, distribution and 
publicity functions of motion-picture m: 
ing, it became relatively common practice 
for the studios to write into their cor 
tracts with producers, clauses that made 
those producers responsible for both 2 


iv 


Code Seal and no worse than a B rating 
from the Legion of Decency; otherwise, 
severe financial penalties would c 
Thus, in cases where a B rating w: 
doubt, it made good economic sense to 
ul in Legion liaison people, after the 
final" cut, to make certain that a B rat- 
ing would be forthcoming and. if not, 
what sort of cutting would do the wick. 

The suggested Catholic cuts in the 
case of Streetcar turned out to be rela- 
tively minor, taking away about four 
minutes from the "completed" film. Ac- 
cording, to Kazan, they ranged from “a 
trivial cut of three words, ‘on the mouth’ 
(following the words ‘I would like to kiss 
you softly and sweetly’) to a recutting of 
the wordle ene in which Stella cornes 
down the stairway to Stanley after a 
quarrel.” The recutting of this scene 
eliminated a piece of music as well, and 
it was explained to Kazan that both the 
close shots and the music made the girl's 
relationship to her husband “too. car- 
nal" Kazan could only rage impotently 
at the mutilations done to his film, and 
it was perhaps due to his effrontery in 
revealing to the influential New York 
Times readership the nature of the re- 
lationship between Hollywood and the 
Legion of Decency that he was later to 
incur, when he made Baby Doll, the full 
force of Catholic wrath. 


Tt remained for Otto Preminger, the 

ntransigent Viennese-born director and 
producer, to pose the first effective chal- 
lenge of both Code and Legion power. 
Under the acgis of United Artists, a dis- 
tribution firm that harbored a large 
clique of independent film makers, Pre- 
minger brought the long-running Broad- 
way comedy The Moon Is Blue to the 
screen in 1953. The saucy little story had 
to do with a stage-struck newcomer to 
New York City (Maggie McNamara) en- 
countering two competing would-be 
seducers (William Holden and David 
Niven) and blandly disarming both with. 
her frank attitude toward sex, coupled 
with a firm resolve that any real action 
would first require a marriage license. 
By the end of the film, the sorely frus- 
trated William Holden is willing to pay 
the price. On Broadway the F. Hugh 
Herbert play had been re 
uous, but the same material on 
screen was denied a Code Seal and 
branded with a C rating by the Legion. 
Preminger had decided to keep in the 
script (knowing, of course, that he would 
reap censorial disapproval and conse 
quent publicity by so doi log con- 
ing the words “ 
and “professional virgin"—1the last term 
aptly describing the type of girl played 
by Miss McNamara. The Code forbade 
the use of such words, said the Code ad- 
ministration, and therefore no Seal. The 
Legion had a more sweeping objection 
to the film, charging that it “seriously 


the 


“You Scotch 
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Pa broken record. 
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so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 
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offends and tends to deny or ignore 
Christian standards of. morality and di 
cency, and dwells upon suggestiveness in 
situations and dialog." 

United Artists, run by a lively and 
brainy group of directors that then in 
duded Arthur Krim and Max Young- 
stein, was aware that foreign films, much 
franker than American films on the 
whole, were intriguing the adult sec- 
tion of the American movie public as 
never before. They felt that this au- 
dience could hardly object to so innoc- 
uous a film as The Moon Is Blue. Whe: 
Preminger decided to fight back, United 
Artists took the highly unusual step of 


releasing the film without a Seal The 
Moon Is Blue went on to rack up an even 
greater gross than had originally be 


expected, although, if the customers I 
anticipated a bacchanalia on the scr 
they were sadly disappointed. And Miss 
McNamara, attractive as she was, proved 
something less than a sex bomb. But as a 
result, both the Code and the Legion's C 
rating suffered some merited ridicule. 
Nearly ten years later, in 1962, the Mo- 
ton Picture Association — backtracked. 
and gave The Moon Is Blue a Seal on 
the occasion of its rerel 
there was much stronger se: 
the screen for them to worry about. 

In 1954, however, when How 
Hughes released The French Line, star- 
ng busty Jane Russell, there were still 
mits of sexual acceptability. The Code 
and the Legion again worked hand in 
hand. At issue this time was Miss Ru: 
sells celebrated bump-and-grind dance, 
made more vivid by a provocative 


costume with several peekaboo cutouts. 
Nav 


Bosley Crowther reported 
York Times that “there i 
that the aim toward which the w 
creation moves is mercly that of calling 
tention to Mis Russell's avoirdupois.” 
Mis Russell thought so, too. She com- 
plained to the press that her dance w 
made to appear indecent because of the 
camera focus upon her thighs and mid- 
section during the dance. When, this 
time, several theater circuits refused to 
book The French Line, Hughes edited out 
some of the offending footage in order to 
qualify for a Seal. He got it in 1955, but 
by then the critical hatchet jobs on the 
preponderantly dull movie had already 
sent to oblivion, and opponents of 
censorship felt that such shoddy material 
hardly merited a crusade on its behalf. 

The expunging of footage likely to of- 
fend censors and Catholic Legionnaires 
was on occasion done without prior prod- 
ding. Young Stanley Kubrick, for exam- 
ple, hoping to make his mark in bold a 
independently financed moviemal 
included in Killer’s Kiss, his second fe 
ture film, a more than ordin 
bedroom sequence; but when Ur 
Artists bought the film for distribu 
the sequence went the way of all such 


The 


ly realistic 
ted 


flesh. In the case of God's Little Acre, 
adapted from the gamy Erskine Caldwell 
novel, the potentially offending material 
was not even filmed. It was staged later 
for stilLphoto publicity uncoverage in 
which Aldo Ray, enacting a tableau from 
the novel's p : 
erally tears a dress from Tina Lo 
torso and rips it to shreds during 
sexual pique; but audiences 
thing in the laundered film. Nor were 
expectant. moviegoers privileged to view 
Gardner naked as the Duchess of 
. Goya's celebrated lover and. nude 
model in The Naked Maja. United 
Artists Hacks seized the opportunity to 
promote both the film and the hine arts 
by reproducing the classic p 
sending it around as a post 
Officials of the Post Office Department, 
tained 10 equate nudity with obscenity, 
attempted (unsuccessfully) to bar the 
reproduction from the mails. During the 
Fifties, American. moviemakers also. be- 
to turn out nude and non-nude ver- 
ions of some of their movies, reversing 
the Familiar now-you-see-i-now-youdon't 
ploy of foreign film producers: coveri 
up their female stars for Ameri 
audiences and unveiling them to the rest 
of the world. In cither case, it was the 
American public that wound up with 
the "safe" version. One such piaure, Cry 
Tough, a story of Puerto Rican gang life 
in New York, featured John Saxon and 
Linda Cristal in some steamy bedroom 
doings. For domestic consumption, Miss 
Cristal was seen in a modest nighwown, 
but the export. version of the same scene 
showed her in a transparent negligee, and 
totally topless in a horizontal clinch with 
Saxon. In the European version of The 
Angry Hills, a story of wartime Greece, 
Robert. Mitchum eying a barc 
breasted belly dancer in a smoky bistro. 
As shown in the United States, her undu- 
lating assets were demurely haltered. 
Similarly, in The Ambassador's Daughter, 
merican film shot on loca 
Paris, a nightclub revue is show! 
American public, the chorines were mod- 
estly brasiered, but for sophisticated 
ropeans they were shown tople: 

Jf the American film industry through 
s M.P.A.A. & “reassure” 
the public that the letter and spirit of the 
Code would remain in force, its new 
mood of boldness was appa in the 
kinds of stories bought for the screen. 
One notable choice was James Jones 
lengthy, rutty novel, From Here to 
nity. Laced with four-letter words, uncom- 
promising in its revelations of peacetime 
Army behavior in Hawaii, it explored 
of Honolulu and det 
ir between an enli 


fit of 
aw no such 


is sec 


ued to 


The majority of the nation’s literary 
critics hailed the novel as a more earthy 
extension of the Hemingw 
and it soon reached the 


bestsellerdom. But it gave offense, too. 
ticularly to Life magazine, which 
hly attacked it in an editorial head- 
“From Here to Obscenity.” Colum- 
wed Hany Cohn, although 
judge of literary merit, never- 
theless purchased the book for filming, 
and an able team comprised of producer 
Buddy Adler, screenwriter Dan T. 
dash and director Fred Zinneman went 
to work, with the aim of preserving the 
book's emotional force while conquering 
what were bound to be Breen Ollice ob- 
jections. These came quickly. 

Breen, first of all, was horrified by the 
affair between the enlisted man and his 
commander's wile, played by Burt Lan- 
Guster and Deborah Kerr, Breen informed 
Cohn that this section was handled “with 
out any recognition of the immorality of 
their relationship. . . . It will be necessary 
to have a strong voice for morality [in the 
script] by which their immoral relation- 


ship will be denounced and the proper 


with Breen and, irritated to the verge of 
explosion, asked: “What do you w: 
t0 do? Have lier walk 
saying, ‘I have The compromise 
agreed upon, fi Deborah 
Kerr would mention to Lancaster that 
their relationship was wrong, and that 
she would tell her unsavory officer hus- 
band that they deserved cach other 

Taradash, backed up by Zinneman, 
refused to put more clothing on Miss 
Kerr during her willing seduction by 
Lancaster on the sands of V 
te thing trunks in the scene, 
while she wore a white bathing suit that 
looked fleshy in the evening light. To 
assuage the supposed shock to audience 
sensibilities, Breen thought it would be 
advisable for Miss Kerr or the rugged 
Lancaster to "put on a beach robe or 
some other type of clothing before going 
into an embrace.” The position of 
dash and Zinneman was that wearing 
anything at all in an embrace of such 
pasion would prove protective encum- 
brance enough. They won their point; 
and when, in the final print, the waves 
rolled in and crashed and foamed on the 
nds, there was little doubt for the au- 
dience that a grand climax had been 
reached by the two lovers. 

Taradash later said, after having been 
forced into a series of compromises: “I 
suppose a screenwriter subconsciously 
adds a special protective layer to his 
mental and artistic soul when he under- 
es the writing of such a film." As of 
1953, when the film was rel screen- 
writers still had to resort to thinly veiled 
subterfuges to keep all but the deaf and 
blind from knowing what was really go- 
ing on. Thus it was that Jones’ Honolulu 
brothel, where a lonely soldier, Montgom- 
ery Clift, meets resident “hostess” Donna 
Reed, had to be converted club" 
where soldiers could dance with hostesses 


wore h 


ased, 


“Let all bitterness and wrath and evil speaking be put away from you... 
and be ye kind, tenderhearted and forgiving. Ephesians, chapter 4, verses 31-2.” 
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ad hire rooms upstairs for more inti- 
conversation. In the opinion of 
audiences would easily accept the 
of such an institution in the 
wide-open Honolulu of 1941, and would 
accept, too, the notion that any soldi 
would gladly use his hard-earned pit 
for a room where he could 
h a strange girl. 
Subterfuges such as these not only 
occasioned amusement among the sophis. 
ated and. perhaps bewildered the inno- 
but they certainly marred the 
lism of many a film. They could also 
provide a special sort of fun, however, 
when managed by a masterly hand such 
as Alfred Hitchcoc 
director enjoyed hoodwinking the censors, 
and he reached the apogee of his merri- 
ment in To Catch a Thief, a colorful 1 
tale of intrigue and innu 
that starred the glamorous pair G 
Kelly and Cary Grant. Grant plays a 
suave, reformed cat burglar who must ap- 
prehend a slippery jewel robber in order 
to establish his own innocence; he is also 
intent on thawing out a very rich and 
seemingly icy American, played by Miss 
Kelly. Hitchcock first set his playful mood 
by having the duo enjoy a picnic lunch. 
"Do you want a breast or a leg?” Grace 
asks Cary, bly referring to a 
mper parts. Locking his 
aze significantly to her own counterparts, 
Cary replies politely, “I'll leave the choice 
to you." Later he gets the opportunity to 
enjoy a fuller repast with Grace in her 
hotel suite. They are alone, Miss Kelly has 
thawed out delightfully, and. they share 
a love seat. Outside, a fireworks displa 
is lighting up the Riviera sky. As the two 
engage in cver-morc ferve 
Hitchcock intersperses cuts of the. fire- 
filled heavens. Finally, when it appears 
though C nd Cary are going to 
make out on the screen, Hitchcock To- 


"s That sly, portly 


ce 


t embraces, 


cause: 


his camera on the most spectacular 
sacen is 


pyrotechnical burst of all. T 
filled with the rocket's red glare 
next we see of Grace and Cary. 
course, is several hours later. Oddly, this 
tongue-in-cheek symbolism caused nary 
murmur of complaint, although this ma 
n due to the fact that Geoflrey 
Shurlock, who had by then replaced Jo- 
seph Breen as Code administrator, was 
more understanding censor. 

During much of the Fifties, Holly 
wood continued to employ a virtual cat- 
alog of symbolistic effects, the assumption 
being that the knowing would grasp 
their meaning, while the naive would 
remain blissfully ignorant. The cut, the 
dissolve and the fade-out were uselul for 
more than film punctuation. A screen 
hero had merely to look longingly 
Ts eyes; hers would melt submissively, 
wd a fade-out would establish for the 
audience the resolution of the te 
David Lean, for example 
Hitchcock's fireworks motif. 


momen: 


more sri- 


175. ously in this case, to show the consum 


mation of an affair betwee 
Hepburn and Rossano Brazzi in Summer- 
time. No les familiar were such piao- 
rial devices as smoldering logs suddenly 
fireplace (entry achieved). 

1 beach (clim: 

in From Here to Eternity) and g 
ing candles (sexual completion). Wh 
Not as a Stranger, director St 
mer caused a stallion to rear up 
as Robert Mitchum responded 
glance of Gloria 
long indoctrinated 
es, knew that. Mitchum was 
about to prove his potency to Miss C 
hame in no uncertain terms, The sub- 
sequent fad. only gave 
more emphasis to what was already 
laughably clear. "Kramer," said an 
sociate of his, "could have shown Bob 
and Gloria in a bedroom, their clones 
half off, but in this case he thought the 
ion would be more art 
ot always was the on- 
sciously intended, according to Alfred 
Towne in Neurotica, a psychoanalytical 
d periodical of the carly Fi 
ties. "The Western film and its hero.” 
he wrote, “is fast becoming America's 
number-one candidate for the cultural 


out, of 


course 


couch." He saw in the gun, the six-shoot- 
er, "a barefaced potency symbol," and 
the plots were “fantastic in their bla- 


1 hero 
on. was 


tant homosexuality.” The Weste 
played by John Wayne, he we 
à “perennial father surrogate." 4 
saw, 100, "an everclarifying patt 
rejection of women,” as revealed in the 
all-male patronage of frontier bars, the 
phallic whiskey bottles. the guns ever 
ready for action, the low status of the 
"bad" women in the saloons, which is to 
y. the sexually willing women, the wor- 
ship of the “good.” or sexually unwilling 
woman from Boston or Philadelph 
Bur Towne's perhaps overly Freudian 
view was based more on ih 
the Forties and the telev s 
the Fifties. In the face of TV competi- 
tion, the Western, 100, had begun to take 
on mature characieristics, and reached 
cinematic high points films as 
High Noon and Shane, in which the guns 
used were less phallic than social in their 
implications. (On the other hand, adult 
Weterns were in one case, at least, more 
adult for foreign audiences than for 
V ns. In The Indian Fighter, sar- 
ring Kirk Douglas, an Indian maid, 
played by Elsa Martinelli, cakes Gime out 
for a nude dip in the river. Americans 
saw the scene in a soft-locus long shot, but 
foreign screens featured the same sequence 
in eyedilling close-up.) 
Ironically, as the sexual liber 
the screen advanced less often by leaps 
and bounds, it must be admitted, than 
by little hops and skips—Hollywood be 
came more repressive politically. A series 
of Congressional investig; ng 
the late Forties and early Fifties into 
supposed Communist proclivities of the 


ion of 


ons dui 


film capital resulted in studio black lists 
all the more baneful because they were 
carefully guarded even from those they 
kept from pursuing their profesional 
ters, directors and 

(among them, Marsha Hunt and Lionel 
Stander) were banned from further Hol- 
lvwood employment either because they 
had refused to cooperate with the com 
miuices or because they had been 
amed” by those who did. Some of 
Hollywood's most noted creative talents 
—writer-producer Carl Foreman and di- 
rectors Joseph Losey and Jules Dassi 
expatriated themselves and forged new 
careers abroad, while others, such as 
writers Ben Maddow and Dalton Trum- 
bo, stayed at home and adopted. pseu 
donyms, sometimes with the willing 
comnivince of their producers. This 
ncful era in Hollywood history pro- 
duced some rich contretemps, as when 
“Robert Rich" was piven an Academy 
Award for the screenplay of The Brave 
One. No one appeared to daim the 
statuette, but it was widely bruited about 
that Dalto mbo, then on every stu- 
dio black list, had written the prize-w 
ning script. And when the enormously 
profitable The Bridge on the River Kwai 
was released in 1957. producer Sam Spie- 
seb had the gall w daim that he had 
written the script with author Pierre 
Boulle, when actually Carl Foreman and 
Michael Wilon (both blacklisted) had 
done the impressive job. 

s independent production w 
and studio-sponsored film making waned, 
the large companies were enabled to 


enforce their timorous attitudes, both 
politial and sexual, through theii 

rol over the financing and disri 
bution aspects of the indusuy. Fe 


of economic reprisal, through boycot. 
censorship and Church condemnation. 
made the financial heads of the industry 
wary of any sudden breaching of the 
long-established patterns of movie be- 
r. Yet even in this powerful rear: 
there was recognition that 
times and morals were undergoing pro- 
found ch Late in 1955, the Motion 
Picture Association published a booklet, 
and Sel[-Regulation, which stat 
ed: “Widely read and reputable maga 
tines carry reports of social behavio 
that is greatly at variance with previous 
ly accepted standards. These . . 


- articles 
ding 
ions. It must be said as em- 
as posible that the U. 
motion-picture industry bas strongly re- 
sisted the wend to break down accepted 
andards. We are not at the head of this 
| . nor indeed in the middle of it. 
We are, in fact, far behind and are proud 
of it.” 

Not long after this prideful 
ment, there was some disc - back- 
uacking. Geoffrey Shurlock, had 
replaced Breen as the Code administrator, 


1nounce- 


promulgated a new concept for judging 
characters in movies whose behavior did 
not conform to “accepted moral stand- 
ards." He informed the studios that 
henceforth severe punishment would not 
always be the lot of those who strayed 
from the straight and narrow. In some 
cases, according to Shurlock, it would be 
punishment enough for sinners to ™ 
fer remorse.” The new concept could 
be seen in action in Gaby, a 1956 MGM 
film that starred Leslie Caron as a girl 
who becomes sexually soiled after she 
assumes that her fiancé was killed during 
the invasion of Normandy. She had re 
fused to sleep with him before their n 
riage, but after the false news of his 
death, is moved to provide casy comfort 
for several lonely soldiers. In an older 
version of the same story, the girl com- 
mitted when she learned her 
fiancé was safe after all. In Gaby. how- 
ever, after suffering a dollop of Shurlock 
remorse, she married the returnee. 

But Shurlock perhaps deliberately de- 
nied a Scal to Otto. Preminger's screen 
version of The Man with the Golden 
irm, which clearly flouted the Code 
ijunction against the making of any 

aling with drug addiction. 


suicide 


opposing positions. The Legion’ 
ng of the picture indicated that 


authorities were also taking cognizance 
of the change in the moral and social cli 
mate. Not only that; drug addiction and 
the narcotics traffic had become one of 
the nation's paramount social problems. 
Preminger's boldness was revealed less in 
the film than in the act of ma 
Nelson Algren's fine novel. had 
with the sad hero, Frankie Machine, 
unable to shake the monkey on his 
back. However, Frank Sinatra, as Frankie 
in the film, not only managed to end 
his dependency on the needle but got 
the luscious new star, Kim Novak, for 
his cold-turkey pains. The knit dress 
Miss Novak wore while sharing Frank- 
ics dingy hotel room, her bosom 
swinging free of any hampering bras- 
siere, was probably designed to act as 
tonic and support to the sweating junki 
during his agonies. United Artists again 
backed Otto Preminger, went 
with the film's distribution and, to show 
its contempt for the puerile Code, left 
the M.P. A.A. Hastily, U 

convened a special committee of sudio 
production chi nges in 
the Code, and late in 1956, a revised 
document appeared. The taboo on the 
depiction of the narcotics traffic was sum- 
marily removed. Other formerly forbid- 
den topics got the green light, too, il 
accompanied by yellow 
These included prostitution, abortion and 


fs to consider ch 


caution signals, 


nity 
were allowed into 
if used with dis- 


miscegenation, Such ordinary profa 
as "hell" and "dam 
the film vocabular 
cretion 
waited 
story of drug addiction, A Hatful of 
Rain, into the production hopper. 
The Supreme Court, meanwhile, was 
destroying much of the legal founda- 
tion upon which film censorship had 
been based. Hollywood, it is true, stayed 
mainly on the side lines during these key 
Court cascs—most of them fought over 
foreign films—but eventually benefited 
from the refreshing atmosphere of liber- 
alism. In a unanimous decision handed 
down in 1952, the Supreme Court did 
ay with “sacrilege” as a basis for any 
e's banning of a film, thus permitt 


motion pictures were entitled to const 
tational guarantees of free speech. Nev- 
ertheless, the Court seemed hesitant 
about ending the practice of film censor- 
ship in toto, aiming the above and su 
sequent decisions more at the vaguen 
of terminology in the various local and 
state statutes than at their hard core of 
repressiveness. 

Thus, the Court cited only its pre- 
vious ruling in The Miracle case when it 
reversed the New York Sta 
had banned rench film, La Ronde, on 
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the grounds that it was “immo! and 
would “tend to corrupt morals.” The 
New York State Court of Appeals had 
supported the state censorship. board, 
stating, in addition, that La Ronde—a 
delightful flm made by Max Oph 
from the classic Arthur Schnitzler stage 
ece—pandered to "base human cmo- 
"s^ and that it was a "breeding 
ground for sensuality. depravity, lice 
tiousness and sexual immorality.” Such 
terminology, according to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, was legally meaningless. 
Later, in 1999, the same body liberated a 
rench version of Lady Chatterley’s Lov- 
er, so that little but the dubious concept 
of obscenity was legally left to the state 
censors. 

Not unexpectedly, state censorship with- 
ered and mwued on the vine. Ohio, 
in 1955, found its censorship statute to 
be illegal, in view of the Supreme Court 
rulings. Pennsylvania followed suit a year 
later, shortly to be joined by Massachu- 
seus and Florida, Only four states—New 
York, Maryland, Kansas and Virgi 
permitted film censorship to continue, 
but with greatly restricted latitude. New 
York State, generally a bellwether for 
the censoring flock, went so far in 
1057 as to allow the showing of a 
nudist film, The Garden of Eden. The 
state's censors had banned it as “in- 
decent.” but the court of appeals found 
that it could mot be banned law- 
fully, since it was not "obscene" Nudity 
self, the court sensibly decided. was not 
sexually impure or filthy.” In 1959, the 
same film was cleared of charges not 
only of obscenity but of sexual sugges- 
tiveness by the Massachusetts supreme 
court. The film, detailing the innocent 
experiences of an elderly man, a young 
woman and a child in a nudist colony, 
had been shown in Fall River three 
years before and had been raided by the 
police. Several appeals later, Justice Ar- 
thur E. Whittemore, in his jority 
opinion for the state supreme court, 

‘ole: "Members of the colony were 
shown in nude, walking in the 
woods, bathing in the lake, lying on the 
shore and playing games. Except for sev 
eral scenes in which mei nd wome: 
were shown naked to the waist, the pic 
torial representations of unclothed per- 
sons were views photographed from the 
rear. , , . We have no doubt that if this 
picture can be found obscene, it is only 
because it shows naked men and women 
together and in the presence of non- 
The judge went on to say that 
such pictorial representation might be 
greatly offensive to many citizens, but, 
again, that offensiveness was not obsceni 
ty. “There is nothing sexy or suggestive 
about it," he concluded. Rulings such as 
these created à. curious double standard 
in the world of the nudie film—to be ex- 
plored more fully in a later installment 
l that exposure of buttocks and 


p 


the 


nudist 


breasts. was per le the gen- 
erative organs remained taboo. Despite 
the rulings. however, there was no whole- 
sale lifting of the veil from girlish breasts 
and buttocks in American films of the 
Fifties—in marked contrast to the increas- 
ing exposure of the female form 
European films of the same period. The 
growing permissiveness in Hollywood 
films tended to concentrate on negative, 
unattractive and unhappy expressions of 
the sexual drive. One might have thought 
that this very permissiveness would soon 
have led to the forthright display of 
nudity, but not so—thanks in large part 
biding antisexuality of American 
itself. Within this context, the 
perverse and horror-fringed sexuality of 
Tennessee Williams, for example, wa 
allowable as long as restraints were exer- 
cise. Female nudity, however, was still 
viewed with special abhorrence by the 
forces of censorship. ever fearful that tue 
erotic stimulation would incite audiences 
10 unbridled licentiousness—despite the 
complete lack of evidence that anything 
of the kind would result. Even though 
previously outlawed themes and dialog 
were introduced with greater and greater 
frequency, the old moral values persisted 
in American films well into the Sixties 
Thus it was that captious local censor 
ship continued 10 plague both Hollywood 
butors. In Chicago, 
in of polic 
operated as a censor with the support of 
five widows of police officers. When he re 
fused to license, for a fee, the French- 
made Game of Love, adapted from a 
famous Colette novel and dealing with 
the seduction of a 16-year-old boy by a 
woman more than twice his age, the re 
sulting court case produced a revealing 
cross section of the captain's mentality. 
The opposing lawyer found that Shee 
han had not continued his formal educa- 
tion beyond high school, that he seldom 
found time to open a book, that he at- 
tended neither the thearer nor exhib 
t, and that, in fact, he had no 
qualifications for judging the 
or quality of motion pictures. 
keup of the Chi 
changed soon after. In 
censor. Mrs. € 
films and snipped away at others through- 
out the decade. During a network tele- 
ision interview on the subject of 
censorship, she remarked significantly: "I 
believe that the female figure unadorned 
is a sex symbol in our society, and J doubt 
very much if we want 10 arouse the sexu 
ions of a mas audience all at one 
a theater." Such reasoning hard- 
ly endeared official censors to the public 
they supposedly represented, and, when 
forced out into the open, so limited were 
their moral horizons revealed t0 be and 
so psychologically suspect their prudery 
that censorship itself began to take on 
the connotation of a dirty word. 
By the last half of the decade, the only 


to the a 
society 


any degree of effectiveness w 
Catholic Legion of Decency. Its r 
system of A. B and C categories, as we 
have scen, acted as a brake on studio 
willingness to interpret the Code more 
liberally, most notably in the case of 4 
treetcar Named Desire. But sometimes 
it was not only to avoid the G condem- 
nation that, as Judy Stone reported in 
Ram paris, the liberal Catholic monthly 
“long leuers went back and forth be. 
tween producers and the Legion in 
which ideas and sentences were bar- 
ned over in negotiating sessions that 
did less than justice to the Legion's 
of safeguarding morality." The B. 
“morally objectionable in part" rating 
could also damage a film's box-office 
chances, particularly in the case of a so- 
called "family film.” Thus, when Fox 
ed on its expensive production of 
the cornded Oklahoma!, it hardly cx- 
pected to have this 1955 release branded 
with a B rating. At issue was the dream 
sequence in which the heroine, imagin- 
ing herself to be a gambling-hall girl 
being pursued by the evil Jud, runs up a 
staircase. The Legion daimed the film 
made it implicit that she was running up 
to a brothel, Fox, still hoping for an A, 
or entirely clean bill of health, reshot 
the offending scene to indicate that the 
place—upstairs and down—was, indeed, 
gambling hall. But no soap. The Le 
gion now daimed the running girl was 
being pursued for lascivious purposes, 
and Oklahoma! had to make do with 
its B. Yet not all Catholics were docilely 
herded into houses showing only movies 
rated as innocuous. B- and G-rated movies 
came to connote raciness, consequently, 
and took on for many the enticing aura 
of forbidden fruit. 

In 1956, the Legion made its most 
powerful effort to stem the tide of dis- 
obedience among Catholics, as well as to 
chasten Hollywood, with Elia Kazan and 
Tennessee Williams once more in the 
center of the storm. Under the aegis of 
Warner Bros., Kazan filined the provoca 
tive Baby Doll from a short Williams 
play called Twenty-Seven Wagons Full 
of Cotton. Long before its release, the 
film was heralded by a huge billboard 
above the Victoria and Astor Theaters 
on Broadway. On this monster placard, 
running the entire length of a Manh 
tan block, was featured a full-color like 
ness of Carroll Baker, the Baby Doll of 
the title, reclining in a crib and sucking 
her thumb while clad only in a scanty 
slip. Miss Bakers sylphlike measu 
ments were blown up for better scann 
by the throngs to a lengthwise stretch of 
and a 


145 fee height of 60 feet. For many 
weeks this gigantic symbol of child 
woman sex tantalized the pasing pi- 


rade, vivid by day and illtimined by night. 
As an advertising gimmick, the billboard 
was a stroke of near genius; but it un- 
doubtedly also served as a goad to the 
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smarting Legion of Decency, whose main 
offices were only a few short blocks aw 

The film itself had been shot in New 
York, with location sequences done in 
the deep South, and had remained rela- 
tively free of studio pressures. In fact, 
Kazan at this time was promoting a re- 
bellious movement away from the Holly- 
wood production centers, in the hope of 
inspiring more outspoken realism in 
American film making. Already the 
movement had given birth to the Sidney 
Lumet-directed Twelve Angry Men and 
to Paddy Chayefskys Marty, the latter 
directed by a refugee from television, 
Delbert Mann, and starring Ernest Borg- 
nine as a lonely and love-starved Bronx 
butcher. Baby Doll was regarded as the 
chef-d’oeuvre of the movement. In addi- 
tion to Mis Baker, playing a young 
bride who feels that her marriage to 
Archie Lee Meigham does not entitle 


him to his connubial rights unl her 
20th birth has been reached, the 
film featured Karl Malden Meigham 


and Eli Wallach as Vacarro, a cunning, 
handsome Sicilian who has been gradu- 


ally gobbling up the independent cotton 
gins in his vicinity into his self-owned 
syndicate. Meigham. as the owner of an 
ancesual g sull maintains his 
pendence but is being put out of business 
bv Vacarro. Driven to the verge of in. 
sane frustration by his wife's withhold- 
ing of her charms and by his financial 
ruin, Mcigham sets fire to. Vacarro's syn- 
dicate gin, whereupon Vacarro deter 
mines to take his own revenge by 
seducing Baby Doll. 

Two scenes in p: r caused con- 
sternation among the Legion's commit 
tee of viewers. One, at the beginning of 
the film, shows Malden peeping at his 
delicious but still-virginal wife through a 
hole he has carved between his bedroom 
and hers. (Baby Doll sleeps in a crib not 
only out of retrogressive infantilism but 
because the department store h 
sessed most of the furniture 
ham’s decayed mansion.) Ev 
unsettling to the Legion was 
scene in which Wallach is tête 
with Baby Doll in a two seater swing on 
Meigham's home grounds. The two are 


“Cut out that "Wouldst' and ‘Thou,’ Hiram Goodbody, 
and put it to me straight. Are you, 
or are you not, propositioning me?” 


obviously up to something sexual, but 
just what is not made fully clear by Ka- 
zan's positioning of the camera. Wallach 
and Miss Baker are seen from u 
up: what happens from the waist down 
was left to the fervid speculations of the 
audience. These varied. There were 
those who swore that Wallach's hands 
were busy beneath Miss Baker's shift 
and that the scene must necessarily have 
ended—after the cut—with her total se- 
duction. That Miss Baker was the 
transports of erotic joy left in litle 
doubt. According to a critic for Films in 
Review, azan shows us Carroll Baker 
panting and gasping with a sexual desire 
not hitherto depicted on the screen, but 
with dialog so rigged that it is impossi- 
ble to know whether adultery actually 
occurred." Kazan's contention was—and 
certainly he was in a key position to 
know—that Vacarro merely tanta 
Baby Doll. 

Shurlock obviously accepted this con- 
tention, for a Code Seal was given Baby 
Doll, upon which the Catholic attack 
was mounted with full fury. Cardinal 
Spellman, of the New York archdiocese, 
just returned from a European tour, 
mounted the pulpit of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral during a solemn Sunday Mass 
and, after first voicing dismay over the 
recent Communist assault on the Hi 
h people, announced that he was 
further anguished by shocking news on 
the home front'—the news of Baby 
Doll's impending appearance in the na- 
tions movie houses “The revolting 
theme of this picture," he thundered, 
nd the brazen advertising promoting 
it constitute a contemptuous defiance of 
the natural law.” All holics under his 
jurisdiction were ordered by him to stay 
away from the “evil” film on pain of 

Later it was revealed that the C 
nal had not yet seen the film at the time 
of his statement, a fact that caused con 
siderable embarrassment to the Legion’ 
cause. But he had. nevertheless, severely 
damaged Baby Doll's career at the box 
oflice—pardly, perhaps, by the lack of 
Catholic patronage, and mainly because 
many exhibitors timidly decided not to 
test the Church's boycott powers and 
refrained from booking the fil Cur 
ously. though, the Legion loosened its 
ig system after the Baby Doll inci. 
dent. Ferment aimed at clasticizing 
atholíc moral rigidity toward the arts 
was taking place within the Church es- 
tablishment itself. In 1957, the Legion 


announced some new categories. Tts 
A rating was broken down into four 
subheadings and later usd to give 


limited approval to such adult fare as 
Anatomy of a Murder, La Dolce Vita 
and Lolita. A-I was now morally unob- 
jectionable for general patronage; A-IT, 
morally unobjectionable for adults and 
adolescents; AIL, morally unobjection- 
able for adults; ATV, morally unobjec- 
tionable for adults, with reservations. The 


B and C ratings were reserved for films 
blatant in their lack of “compensating 
moral values” and. for those containing 
scenes of nudity. The Legion, in suc 
ceeding years, was to continue its revolu- 
tion from within, eventually going so far 
as to change its name to The National 
holic Office for Motion Pictures. 
With the Legion in a sort of muttering 
retreat, with the Code revised, with 
American film makers less and less 
confined to the sound stages of Holly- 
wood as they headed to the far places of 
the world in search of novelty and inter- 
national success at the box office, the 
moral wraps were coming off with ever 
more rapidity and enthusiasm in Ameri- 
can-made or -sponsored films. By the end 
of the Fifties, there were few remaining 
restrictions on the content of movies 
other than those self-dictated by reasons 
of taste or potential offensiveness. 


In Hollywood, as the film industry 
slowly picked itself up and began to re 
cover from the devastating blows dealt 
by television, a frenzied search for new 
stars was in progress. The most magnetic 
of these was Marilyn Monroe. On first 
emerging, however, Marilyn had to co 
tend with the virtual. abandonment by 
the studios of their star-building systems. 
In former days, the discovery of so 
tiating a mixture of sensuality and inno- 
cence would have resulted in three or 
four films within the year: but with busi 
ness on the rocks and the divorcement 
of theaters a bitter fact, production 
schedules were severely cut back. In 
spite of this handicap, Marilyn flow 
ished and became not only the decade's 
most charismatic and universally accept- 
cd sex symbol but one of the greatest of 
all time. The flame was ignited slowly, 
bi not too much to say that it grew 
into a conflagration. The story of Mari- 
lyn Monroe, with its shockingly tragic 
ending, will be told more fully in a sub- 
sequent installment, She concerns us 
here primarily because of her revivilyng 
effect on Hollywood in a 
despair. She demonstrated th 
lic was ever ready to welcome new 
heroines and heroes of the sereen, and 
she helped give impetus to a new crop of 
Hollywood hopefuls. As for Marilyn, aft- 
er her first fantastic burst of success and 
public acclamation, she was less and less 
inclined to accept studio direction of her 
career and developed an independence 
of her own, thus leaving the way open 
for the discovery of new blonde bomb- 
shells. Among these were Jayne Mans- 
field, drafted as a substitute by Fox 
after Marilyn virtually went on strike: 
Mamie Van Doren, hired by Universal 
expressly to make up for that studios 
lack of an MM; Kim Novak: and Carroll 
Baker, whose career suffered a reversal 
after her orakerotic performance in 
Baby Doll. 

Blondes, dumb or brainy, were not the 


only discoveries of the Fifties, by any 
means. In certain respects, although the 
blondes of the Fifties were a distinctly 
carthier var a their count 
of previous days, they could be regarded 
as belonging 10 an evolving Hollywood 
institution. Not so a male star such as 
Marlon Brando, whose evolution could 
be uaced to the fertile imagination of 
Tennessee Williams; to the canny direc 
torial ability of Elia Kazan; to a Stanis- 
lavsky-based system of acting uaining 
prevalent in New York: to his own vivid, 
explosive talent; and to a new and vio- 


lem mood of rebelliousness among 
American youth. 
Transferring his activities from the 


Broadway stage 10 Hollywood (first in 
The Men, as a paraplegic war veteran, 
then in 4 Streetcar Named Desire}—mut- 
tering, rampaging, seemingly guided 
only by his instincts, sometimes cruel, 
sometimes — sullenly tender—Brando 
quickly became a symbol of what was 
termed the “shook-up generation.” 
Emerging during a time of violence and 
uncertainty —the Korcan War, the low 
ering of the Iron Curtain—he evoked 
extraordinary responses not only in Amer- 
ican delinquents and European student 


existentialists but also in an older gener- 
ation that condoned his unfettered beha 
ior as a meaningful reaction to a sorr 
contemporary condition. So potent ii 
their effects on Hollywood and so sur- 
prisingly well received. were his slouching 
posture and simian scratchings that styles 
in leading men were refashioned. Estab- 
lished stars such as Cary Grant. James 
Stewart and Gary Cooper made way for 
him and moved up an age bracket. And 
behind Brando, as though waiting for 
the signal to be given, was a whole as- 
sarment of itchy young upstarts: James 


Dean, Sal Mineo and Elvis Presle 
among others. Later followers such as 
Paul Newman and Rod Steiger (who 


first appeared in 1954 as Brando’s brother 
in On the Waterfront) employed the 
Brando style, too, at first, then. branched 
off into other acting directions. 

The influence of the "Method" on 
Hollywood. particularly as interpreted 
by Elia Kazan and Lee Strasberg—who, 
bred in Broadways Group Theater of 
the Thirties, helped form and direct the 
renowned and controversial Actors Stu- 
dio in New York—had a direct bearing 
on the course of American film making. 
Oddly, the Method, designed. primarily 
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for actors and directors on the stage. 
proved most effective of all in films and 
on television. Actors trained in commu- 
nicating with their own instincts as well 
h a scri 
at creating 
having with a 
nently well suited to the prevailing mood 
of realism. A gencration of television- 
bred writers and directors, also familiar 
with the Method—among them writers 
Paddy Chayefsky and Reginald Rose and 
directors Sidney Lumet, Delbert M 
and John Frankenheimer—moved i 
the film milicu and made their own im- 
pact. The “sweatshirt” school of act 
became dominant for atime in Ameri 
moviemaking, until a negative reaction 
set in. Meanwhile, a whole new group ol 
Method-trained movie born, 


twriter's lines were adept 
n illusion of reality and be 
tural” quality emi 


scars 


was 


including such prestigious names as Anne 
Bancroft, Paul Newm: 


and 


aldine 
Joanne Woodward. Miss Bancroft, it 
must be admitted, ran afoul of Holly- 


Ben Gazzara, Gi 


ge 


wood casting in several films, and found 
herself, in Gorilla at Large (1951). pla 
ing a lady aerialist who sw 
ingly over a gorilla's cage and ey 
finds herself in his hairy arms. Retreat 
to Broadway, and winning acclaim, she 
emerged in far more challenging roles 
some vears later. 

Another of these stars, Bradford. Dill- 
man, was amazed, when he went 10 
Hollywood in 1959. to come acros an 
unnamed Hollywood. practitioner of the 
Method developing variations not prac- 
ticed at the home office in New York. 
“He'd get a boy and girl to strip to the 
waist while practicing à scene," Dillman 
confided to a reporter, "claiming it re 
sulted iu better emot 
me teacher advised a female star who 
was to play a tart in a movie to pick up 
sailor on the beach and sleep with him 
The lady took his advice, and afterward 
she and the teacher reconstructed her e: 
perience in painstaking detail to sce how 
it could best pplied to her movie 
role. 

Almost mandatory in Method applica- 
tion was a prolonged familiarity with 
psychoanalysis, Soon Beverly Hills was 
honeycombed with psychiatrists’ offices, 
id so heavily in demand were their 
services by actors that fees skyrocketed 
to previously unheard-of heights. If psy- 
choanalysis did not always relieve the 
troubled psyches of stars and aspirants 
to stardom, it often enough did result in 
a lessening of inhibition, one result 
t love scenes in American films 
grew noticeably more naturalistic. Even 
the bewitching Marilyn Monroe fell a 
fascinated victim of the Actors Studio 
and its Method, unveiling the first re- 
sults of her i ion in Bus Stop. 
a tale of a bump-und-grinder 
picked up and befriended by a rodeo 
performer. 

The results of the heady new acting 


be 


doctrine were not always beneficial to 
films: the mumbling and scratching 
tended toward slowness of pace; but 


when well applied, they brought star- 
ting vividness to scenes and created al- 
most terrifying convineingness. Brando 
himself v course in the 
style in The Wild One, a 1954 Stanley 
Kramer film that portrayed Brando as 
the leader of an antisocial band of 
motorcyclemounted hell raisers who, 
garbed in leather jackets, take over and 
terrorize a town until an aroused dt- 
ienry evicts the Nazilike delinquents. 
Brando perfectly expressed the origins of 
his behavior while being worked over by 
à group of outraged citizens. “My father 
could hit twice as hard,” he taunted 
them. 

Parents came in for perhaps more 
than their share of responsibility for the 
delinquency in many films of the Fifties. 
Both James Dean and Natalie Wood, for 
example, laid their rebelliousness in Reb- 
el Without a Came at their parent 
doors, blam 
conformists for their 
lack of proper parental 
somewhat. Brandoesque as the I 
a group of misunderstood teenagers, 
sympa incated a boy preco- 
ciously given k, adept with a 
switchblade knife, and the winner of a 
game of “chicken,” a dangerous 
in which two young contestants 
their jalopies, in this case, at the edge of 
cliff. First to jump from his careen 
car in justified panic is the loser 
thenceforth "chicken" to his fellows. 
Natalie Wood, not yet the demisem 
sex symbol she became later, acted as 
starter in the contest that killed Dean's 
rival, Teenage homosexuality was del 
cately hinted at in the same film; Sal 
Mineo seemed unhealthily attached to his 


the harmless middle-class 


and 


indulgence 


hero, Dean. Soon Dean became even 
more of a teenage idol than his progeni- 
ior. Brando. E. ia Kazan had 


taken the youngster in 
cipal vole in East of Eden, adapted from 
the John Steinbeck best seller, in which 
Dean was seen as the son of a woman (Jo 
Van Fleet) who, alter leaving her hus- 
band, becomes first a prostitute 
the madam of a bordello, De 
picture, Giant, cast him a 
who strikes oil and becomes vulgarly 
rich. In spite of the considerable range 
he revealed in these roles, young fans by 
the thousands wrote t0 compliment him. 
on his ability to understand their str 
ad rebellion. And when he was 
urely killed in California i 
Porsche Spyder, teenagers all over the 
world went into deep shock and moum- 


arge lor a prin- 


his 


ing. 
The success of Dean and Brando 
sparked innumerable | teenage-oriented 


films, rangi 
as High School Confidential! to 
out 7 Was a Teenage We 
ich a teenager expl 


y from such pseudo exposés 
the 


nighttime prowling to a sympathetic psy- 
choanalyst. The most profitable (for the 
studios) teenage idol of all came along 
im the person of Elvis Presley. who 
first caught adolexent cars and cyes 
with his unique singing style, his guitar 
strumming and banging, and his patent- 
ly copulatory torso gyrations. Conquer- 
ing the record industry with his rock ‘n° 
roll, Elvis marched upon Hollywood in 
1956, appearing in such puerile efforts as 
Love Me Tender and Jailhouse Rock, 
and other stories of slender plot inter- 
spersed with Presley musical numbers, in 
which his bodily movements were toned 
down to conform to the restrictions im- 
posed also upon female bumpand- 
grinders such as Marilyn Monroe and 
Jane Russell in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, 

Certain producers in Hollywood, Ross 
Hunter among them, cannily realized 
that a host of potential filmgoers had re- 
ed immune to the Brando, Dean 
and Presley crazes, and took to develop- 
ing a far, far different kind of star for 
employment in a rash of soap-operaish, 
opulendy Technicolored tales and lush- 
budgeted comedies, Universal, a studio 
attempting to stick to its avowed formu- 
la of pap for the masses, almost cornered 
the marker for fresh-faced newcomers, 
efully building, among others, Tony 
Curtis, Rock Hudson and Sandra Dee, 
and refurbishing an older refugee from 
musicals Doris Day. At other studios 
were to be found such loll 
Hunter, Troy Donahue 
Il this group shared anything at all be- 
yond a bland lack of expressiveness, it 
vas their complete and utter sexlessness. 
And yet there were millions, you 
middle-aged and old, who doted on 
them—obviously regressives who pre- 
ferred the good old days of the movies. 
Ross Hunter also seized the chance to 
esuscitate the career of L Turner, 
whose reputation and box-ofliceability 
had been supposedly damaged by the 
scandal in which she became involved 
when her rebellious teenage daught 
Cheryl stabbed to death her mommia’s 
rowdy lover, Johnny Stomp 
Starred in sudh saccharine tear jerkers as 
Imitation of Life—costumed. befurred 
and bejeweled gorgeously—Miss Turner 


o. 


demonstrated that star quality was not 
gone forever from Hollywood. 
And there were many who jealously 


guarded their star status, changing as the 
times demanded. In 1953, the syelte Ava 
Gardner teamed with old star Clark Ga- 
ble and new star Grace Kelly in Mogam- 
bo, a remake of th erable Red Dust, 
10 provide a caustic new brand of ea 
dor in dialog. Upon seeing an African 
bull elephant with ears wide and trunk 
he murmured to the ladylike Miss 
“He reminds me of somcone I 

Miss Gardner's sultry, shapely 
lities were apotheosized in The Bare- 
ontessa by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
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the following year. Mankiewicz attack 
on the idle, feeble nobility hanging 
around southern European spas was 
symbolized by Miss Gardner's lusty—al- 
beit  plebeian: ality on the one 
hand, and on the other by the impotence 
of the rich Italian count who married 
her. More potent were Rossano. Brazzi, 
spinster Katharine Hepburn’s Tali 
inamorato in Summertime, and the poor 
Italian-American played by Montgomery 
Clift in Indiscretion of an American 
Wife, which starred Jennifer Jones as his 
cager lover, a wife on the loose—and on 
the make—during a tour of Italy; her in- 
discretions occurred mainly in an empty 
railroad car. Ingrid Bergman, back in the 
good graces of the public and the film 
industry, was deftly paired with Cary 
Grant by Stanley Donen in a frothy 
comedy called fndiscreet. Playi 

brated actress who discovers tha 
handsome admirer and lover (C 
not married after all—he had lied about 
it in order 10 preserve his happy bach- 
clorhood—she exclaimed: "How dare he 
make love 10 me and not be a married 
m But that remark was made i 
1958, by which time the screen 
to indulge itself in humorous innuendo. 
Yet not altogether free. Much put 
amusement was occasioned by Happy 
Inniversary, a comedy that treated pre- 
l intercourse with considerable 
evity. The Code administration threat 
to withhold its Seal from the film 
unless something was done to indicate 
remorse by the ed couple. 
whereupon a line of dialog was added 
nd David Niven 


now-ma 


l Niven, to no one a 
never should have taken Alice to that 
hotel room before we were married.” 
"The line turned out to be the 
vocative moment in thc 

Some of the decade's most sophi 
ed and at times raucous comedy wa 
vided by write 
spooled the game of seduction in Love 
in the Afternoon (1957), a farce about a 
Parisian jeune fille (Audrey Hepburn) 
who matches wits with a formidably rich 
Amer oper. Frustrat- 
ed by the fetching demoiselle, h 
duced to pursuing her beneath a table 
in his Ritz hotel suite. Audiences, how- 
ever, did not take kindly to this match 
ol a relative youngster with the then- 
50isl Cooper. Only Cary Grant managed 
to maintain his acceptability as a screen 
mate into sprightly and elegant. middle 
age. Wilder, however, managed to hit 
practically all the comic buttons—and 
in so doing, brought true sexual sophis: 
tication. to. American with the 
decade's best comedy by Some 
Like It Hot (1959), à rowdy riot that 
starred Tony Curtis (by then developed 
into a skillful actor and comedian), 
Jack Lemmon and the ev 
geous Marilyn Monroe, As jazz musi 
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fearing for their lives because they have 
inadvertently witnessed the Saint Val- 
entine’s Dav massacre in gang-ridden 
Chicago, Curtis and. Lemmon dress up 
in drag and join an all-girl orchesua 


headed [or Florida by Pullman. Need 
it be said that Marilyn added jazz 
to the d? And Wilder seized every 


opportunity to throw the masquerading 
boys together with the blonde Sugar, 
played by Marilyn, including an upper- 
berth episode in which Marilyn snuggles 
close to her new-found “girlfriend,” Jack 
Lemmon. But masculinity comes firmly 
10 the fore in Curtis, who sheds his drag 
to impersonate a million 
borrowed for 


irc yachtsman 
hoa 


bosom all but fall- 
ing from her skimpy bodice during the 
action. To cap it off, the real million- 
aire yachtsman (Joe E. Brown) falls mad- 
ly in love with slinky-gowned, bewigged 
d berouged Lemmon, and insists on 
"But Fm man!" Lemmon 
finally confesses, upon which the film 
ends with Joe E. Brown's immortal last. 
line, "We can't all be perfect.” 
Scouring the best-seller lists for pote 
tial box-office dynamite, Fox seized upon 
Peyton Place, the most concupiscent 
nd probably worstwritten) novel of 
the decade undered and ironed into a 
lengthy soap opera in 1957, it proved a 
winner, perhaps because its title prom- 
ised a good deal more than the film de- 
a Turner and Diane Varsi 
featured were nude teenage 
bathing (off scrcen). rape. murder, su 
cide and alcoholism—but all depicted so 
genteelly that it might have been made 
for television tually, in a still- 
continuing series it was. A Summer 
Place, another best seller of somewhat 
ilk, was made into a film about 
ayward teenagers and their wayward, 
irresponsible parents. As the teenagers, 
Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue take to 
each other like ducks to water, and pro- 
gress from. necking in the moonlight to 
high jinks in bed. upon which Miss Dee 
becomes pregnant. (American films of 
the Fifties made no mention of protec- 
tive devices.) The solution found by the 
film to this dilemma was to have the kids 
leave school, go off to marry and live on 
n isolated Maine island. Typical of the 
confused moral situation in Hollywood 
was the film's attitude toward sex. One 
could gather from the dialog that sex 
was good, but that it could be bad, that 
neither young nor old should altogether 
restrain their physical feelings, but that 
they ought to watch out for possible ui 
foreseen consequences. If any moral les- 
son at all emerged from the movie, it 
M that sex was good-bad, The kids in 
The Blackboard Jungle—adapted from 


the Evan Hunter best seller—were nastier 


marriage. 


and got into worse scrapes, and though 
the film was charged with casting a too 
sensational light on the rotting school 
systems of urban ghettos, later real-life 
events showed the film to be a reasonably 
responsible Hollywood foray into social 
criticism. One of the film's most vivid 
scenes had 10 do with the attempted rape 
of a schoolteacher by a creepy student— 
an incident, sad to say, not without par- 
allel in actuality. 

The Broadway stage was perennially 
ransacked for film fodder, too. The mu 
sical Pal Joey was transferred to the 
screen, with Frank Sinatra—his reno- 
vated career progressing toward its ze 
nith—enacting the practicing heel: w 
ading Rita Hayworth played his rich 
keeper and Kim Novak the disconcert- 
ingly voluptuous "good" girl. But Pal 
Jocy lacked the stinging impact of the 
stage version. Sinatra turned all goody- 
goody at the end and walked off with 
Kim into a golden, altar-bound sunset. 
William Holden walked off with the same 
Kim in William Inge's Picnic, pleasanuy 
retailored for Hollywood use by I 
Taradash. As directed by Joshua Log 
Picnic became a mellow, leisurely exami- 
nation of Midwestern tribal and sexual 
folkways. Tennessce Williams, at his most 
c during the Fiftics, had only 10 
g a piece to the stage to have it ear- 
marked for film production. The film ver- 
ion of The Rose Tattoo, probably the 
least perverse of his sexual explorations of 
the South, starred Anna Magn: 
lusty Sicilian widow whose frustr 


1 Jast relieved by a simpleton truck driv- 
er, played by Burt Lancaster. He, like the 
symbol 


former husband. a curious 
of potency on his cheu—a rose 
Another Williams play, Cat on 
Tin Roof, was bought by MGM 
turned into an altered That is 10 
say. the strong suggestion of homosex- 
uality in the play was turned into a mild 
case of hero worship for an old friend 
on the part of the unwilling (to cohabit 
with h c) Paul Newman. Thus it 
became somewhat difficult to comprehend 
why he avoided and reviled his delightful 
dish of a wife, Elizabeth Taylor, whose 
offscreen peccadillos and misfortunes 
helped make her image even 

on the screen. Nevertheless, the bedroom 
discussions benween Newman and Ta 
lor were violently vulgar, spitting dis- 
plays of temper by a married. couple. 
And Elizabeth Taylor, no longer the 
dewyeyed. innocent of A Place in the 
Sun, was now every bosomy, hippy inch 
a woman, panting and impatient for her 
husband's lovemaking. 

Homosexuality was touched on no less 
gerly in Tea and Sympathy, bor- 
nother Broadway hit. The 
theme was still disallowed, technically, 
by the Code in 1956 (it was not un- 
til 1961 that a further revision of the 
document openly permitted its judicious 
use), and playwright Robert Anderson 


weary 


sexier 


gi 
rowed from a 


had to struggle with the Code and his 
conscience to produce a compromised 
script. On stage, the wife of a boys: 
schoo] housemaster gave herself 10 a tor 
mented student in order to save him 
from assuming he was a congenital ho- 
mosexual. On screen, Deborah Kerr, as 
this generous and attractive woman, also 
gives herself to the boy, her motive 
Being so that he will sa man." 
Furthermore, two scenes 
were added to the screen version, at b 
aning and end. The boy has returned 
o his school for a class reunion, and the 
housemaster, now living alone, presents 
him with a letter written by the wife in 
which, during the picture’s closing scene, 
she confesses that her adultery has 
ruined her husband’s life. When the film 
opened at Radio City Music Hall, one 
New York critic suggested that p: 
leave the theater before the letter was 
ad by the boy (with Miss Kerr inton- 
ing the contents on the sound track). 

Ouo Preminger, by bringing the 
Broadway musical stage success Carmen 
Jones to the screen in 1954, proved that 
Negro performers could provide zesty 
sexiness when divorced from the stereo- 
typed roles formerly given to them. 
Dorothy Dandridge, as "a sl hip- 
swinging, main-drag beauty with a 
slangy, come-hither way with men" (Bos- 
ley Crowther in The New York Times), 
demonstrated that "Carmen could not be 
better acred without setting the thea 
ter on fire” (Otis L. Guernsey in the 
New York Herald Tribune). In the cast 
with her was handsome folk singer Har- 
ry Belafonte, who went on to further 
stardom, again with Miss Dandridge, in 
Island in the Sun, a tropical tale of ra 
cially mixed doings on a Caribbean is- 
land. But the most magnetic Negro star 
of all was Sidney Poitier, who could clec- 
wify audiences with his power in films 
that presented him as a Negro striving 
with dignity and fire for his inalienable 
rights as a human being. 

The success of foreign films in the art 
houses, and the increasing need for the 
international box office—brought about 
by decreases in domestic earnings—fo- 
cused Hollywood's attention on a new 
crop of intriguing Italian beauties, who 
found it to their advantage to take crash 
courses i nglish. Trapeze (1956) 
a medioae film in the main, pro 
vided the Hollywood debut of Gin 
Lollobrigida—along with generous views 
of the Italian sexpot in trapeze tights 
that revealed her generous contours, 
Even more generously endowed was So- 
phia start esque 
product of poverty-stricken Naples, who 
was busily employed both here and 
abroad and, ever-developing as an ac- 
uess, became one of the truly great i 
ternational stars. During the Fifties, she 

a n to her best advantage—ph: 
cally speaking, that is—in Boy on a 


rons 


Loren, a 


Dolphin. Diving for lost classical treas- 
ures in the Aegean Sea, she came up for 
ir, thoroughly and  breaitakingly 
soaked, in a skintight dress that revealed 
10 the mass American audience what the 
art-house clientele already knew full well. 

As censorship grew ever more lax, can- 
ny producers knew to what degree they 
could capitalize on the prevailing mood 
of acceptance, and no one knew this bet- 
ter than Otto Preminger. Released in 
1959, his Anatomy of a Murder— 
based on the best-selling novel—was, in 
the words of Time magazine, “a court- 
room melodrama that seems less con- 
cerned with murder than with anatomy." 
An Army lieutenant. (Ben Gazzara) had 
killed a man who may or may not have 
raped his trampish wife (Lee Remick). 
Defe ttorney James Stewart event. 
ally proves the former possibility to be 
the truth, but not before he bombards 
the jury and the audience with such pre- 
viously unheard (on the screen) medical 
terms as sperm, contraceptive, inter- 
course, spermatoge 
max. Nor did he hesitate, at one poi 
n the trial to brandish the fims 
panes, ripped in the arca of the crotch, 
that had been worn by Miss Remick 
The horrified Chicago censors quickly 
ved the film, and just as quickly 
ger headed for the Federal courts. 
Behind the Chicago Censor Board charge 
that the language used during the court- 


nd sexual cli- 
t 


room scene was obscene, a link to the 
Roman Catholic attitude on birth con- 
wol, particularly in a city known to be 
dominated by Catholic politicians and 
dergy, could be seen. Explicit sexual 
terminology, however, was common 
court cases involving sexual ollens 
and to judges long accustomed. to their 
in trials, they were unobjectionab| 
Preminger won his case and the 
was reversed. 

For sheer bizarreness, no film made 
during the Fifties could match Suddenly, 
Last Summer, which came along at the 
tail end of 1959 and vastly titillated the 
ying public with ons of ho- 
1 (another first) cannibal- 
ism. Amazingly, this mess of morbidity— 
adapted from a short play by Tennessee 
Williams—won both Code administra- 
tion approval and a special, but not cen- 


reve 


sorial, classification from the Legion of 
Decency. Directed by Joseph L. Man- 
i abeth Taylor gave a ren 


and Katharine Hep- 
ng as a mother who used 
her own attractiveness to procure boys 
for her homosexual son. As in the Wil- 
liams play, much of the tale was wordily 
told in offs 
the can was muted for 
screen purposes, but certainly clearly 
suggested for those who knew how to 


interpret the pictorial hints. 
When the film did well at the box 
office, Sam Spiegel, its producer, put his 
tongue in his cheek and explained: 
"Why, it’s a theme the masses can identi- 
fy with.” Be that as it may, he had in 
deed proved that the masses would leave 
their television sets—temporarily, at least 
—for the far bolder material now 
available on the screen. In the follow 
decade, the necessity for any Code 
became the subject of severe exami 
e, and the feasi- 
bility of a system of classification that 
would demarcate “adult” films from the 
variety was explored. Mean- 
le, the American screen had encoun 
ed a degree of freedom unknown to it 
in previous decades. The door was open 
for virtually every shade of film expres- 
sion—espectally the sexual—and the stu- 
dios lost no time in flinging it wide. 


In their next installment of “The His 
tory of Sex in Cimema;" authors Knight 
and Alpert examine “The Foreign Films 
of the Fifties’—a decade dominated by 
the boldly original efforts of such protean 
moviemakers as Bergman, Fellini, Kuro- 
sawa and France's New Wavers to por- 
tray sexual relationships on screen with 
unprecedented frankness, maturity and 


understanding. 
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UPLAND GAME BIRD (continued from page 106) 


scolded me for delaying so long in hav- 
ing it fixed: 

“Why didn’t you bring it to me when 
you still nted to hunt? You're going 
to spend a whole year now remembering 
how bad it treated you, before you can 
hunt again.” 

“I guess I can shoot clay,” I said. 

Suddenly he grinned a grimy gri 
“Aw, let's try on some bird 

“But the season- P 

"You too fine to shoot pigeons? 

1 called home to say I'd be delayed, 
got in Martin's car with him and we 
drove out west of town. He had four or 
five guns he was going to try, but the 
only one I remember specifically was a 
monstrous French thing made, he told 
me, for the tropics. It was a double-12 
with a curious breech arrangement de- 
signed to put enough push behind shells 
while loading to force them into the 
chamber, in a place where cases are swol- 
len by perpetual dampness, I rather im- 
agine that gun had shot wild pigeons 
before, at the edge of some equatorial 
n forest, for there are many topical 
varieties of pigeons. 

The farm we stopped at was a big onc, 
with two barns about a quarter mile 
nd th when we got 
there, was feeding buttermilk to hogs, 
He had the place posted against hunt- 
ng, but when he recognized Martin and 
heard it was pigeons we were after, the 
farmer set down his pail and rubbed his 
hands. 

“Let me run ‘em out for you,” he said. 

Martin and I placed ourselves at one 
end of the barn. Way up near the peak 
was a small slatted window, but several 
slats were broken out. 

“Thats where theyll come from, 
Martin said, laying his assorted shotguns 
around him on the ground, except for 
the French one, which he loaded. It was 
about 0 in the afternoon. 

“You take the first,” he said 

Inside the barn I could hear the farm- 
cr, chucking cars of corn and shouting, 
and suddenly there was a blueand-white 
pigeon perched at the edge of the open- 
pg, 50 feet up. It looked down at us, 
launched itself in a downward arc and, 
with an audible snap of its wings, was 
away and flying. I swung up my gun and 
shor. It felt rather late, but I was quite 
confident, even on the overhead-going- 


away shot, since the range was short; I 
missed. 
“Way behind Manin said. 


“They don't tak ime at all to get 
started." He mounted the French. gun 
ike a trapshooter, was ready when the 
next bird came out, and dropped it. 
Imitating him, I mounted the Parker 
and waited, but what came out was the 
farmer, from a ground-floor opening be- 


"Don't seem to be any more in there,” 
he said, and I was about to lower my 
gun to turn and look at him, when two 
pigeons came out together. Jt was beau- 
tiful, if I do say so myself. I got the high 
bird, who was rising straight away from 
my barrel, and swung to hit the low one 
in a repetition of the shot I'd missed at 
first. As a man who seldom kes dou- 
bles, and shoots worst when watched, I 
was very pleased. 

"There you go," Martin said. 

I smiled at the farmer to receive his 
congratulations as well. 

"Whard you do, miss that first one 
that come out?” the farmer said, dis- 
gusted. "I want these pigeons shot, not 
educated.” 

He went back to his corn, and Martin 
picked up a different shoigun, but no 
more birds came out of the barn. 
moment, though, looking up 
window, I'd been as close a 
be to living in a past when live pigeons 
came out of a trap, in pairs or singles, to 
bewitch a target. gunne 

There must be a time of day, which 
one could determine by local observa- 
tion, when pigcons could be predicted to 
be present in a given and to come 
out in this way. It would, I think, vary 
with time of year, for feral pigeons, 
though not migratory, seem to change 
their feeding l roosting habits season- 
ally—around here they leave town and 
congregate in large farm flocks in the 
winter, dispersing after nesting is over. 

But my own interest would be Jess in 
figuring out how they might set them- 
Ives up as inadvertent trap birds than 
irying to work out something more 
like pass shooting. I remember that Mar- 
tin and 1 turned our eyes away hom the 
barn and saw a flock between us and the 
second barn, circling, lowering over 
picked corn, almost settling and then 
dashing away into high air agam for 
some pigeon reason. Even at that dis 
tance, a couple of hundred yards away, 
they had the look of pass birds t0 me—a 
style of flight singly and in formation 
that I associate not only with doves, 
which are related, but with ducks, 
which are not. Its a style that gives 
impression of great speed, orderliness of 
shifting mass, both in straight flight and 
in circling, as if such birds were made to 
outfly the gun rather than depending, 
do other ground feeders, on surprising 
the hunter. 

It was five by then, 45 minutes till 

sunset. 
‘Tell you what" Martin said, 
“They're going to be coming in to roost, 
here or at the other barn. Maybe both. 
Why don't I go down there, and I'll bet 
we send them back and forth?” 

That was a fine idea, for all I knew. I 
unloaded and laid my gun down, picked 
up his spare shotguns and started. walk- 


ing him to his car in the barnyard; on 
the way he stopped. 

“Will you look over there?” 

He pointed to a grazed field, just over 
the fence from us, where a couple of 
sows were tending their litters. Out be- 
yond them, 50 yards or more, two pi 
geons were hopping around, pecking at 
something or other. 

“Test of pattern at extreme range?" I 
guessed, thinking he meant to fire the 
Winchester pump he'd had ready but 
hadn't used. 

“Here, hold this,” Martin said, shucked 
shells out of the pump and piled it into 
my arms with the other four, Then he 
opened his mackinaw, and I saw more 
guns, pistols, strapped to his body and 
sticking out of his inner pockets. The 
man was an arsenal. 

I think the one he selected was a .32, 
and damned if he didn't set that over- 
weighted body, holding a box of 12 
gauge shotgun shells in his left hand for 
balance, and shoot the head off a pigeon 
at 50 yards. 

"Huh," Martin grumbled. “Fella 
brought this back. Tried to tell me I 
hadn't got it sighted ht for him. 

We got Martin and his weapons | 
ed and he drove off for the other bar 
his sagging mechanic's car. 

T returned to the first barn and found 
a place about 30 yards out from it by a 
high, weedy fence. It was 15 or 20 min- 
utes before 1 heard something for which 
Thoreau's phrase is the most accurate I 
know—'the wiry, winnowing 
sound of their wings" Thoreau was 
writing about passenger pigeons, and it 
has seemed curious to me, ever 
read it, that our great matu 
sometime vegetarian should describe so 
casually, in A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, how he and 
brother “obtained one of these handsome 
- and plucked and broiled it” 
They even potshot it, as a matter of 
fact, for Thoreau observes that it was 
one “which lingered too long upon its 
perch.” It has modified a little my fe 
about the passenger pigeon, from 
onc of inherited guilt to one of accept- 
ing the unforeseeable dooms and re- 
prieves of histo k of Thoreau 
at his campfire, 100 yea ating the 
legendary bird, licking ii ices from his 
fingers, in perfect unawareness of what 
might happen to its then-innumerable 
kind. 

I heard the winnowing sound, looked 
up and saw 20 pigeons, high and loafing 
over me, Mindful of the farmer, I tried 
to shoot very carefully and rea 
chagrined, missing both my shot 
the apparent loafing was ten times faster 
than it seemed. The birds scattered; one 
me wheeling back over me just as I re- 
loaded, and I led like a mathematicia 
not shooting till my barrel was a good 
five lengths in front, Even so, I hit 


birds . . 
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rather poorly, one of those shots where 
feathers come streaming down and the 
bird flies on, which meant that I was still 
a litle bit behind, I shot again and final- 
ly dropped him. 

"The rest of the flock was halfway to 
the other barn by now; I watched, heard 
the double report of one of Martin's 
guns and saw at least one pigcon fall. 

Fairly sure that they'd be back, and 
th g that my position away from the 
barn put me at too great range, I trotted 
over to stand by the building again, un- 
der the eaves, One doesn't precisely have 
to hide to shoot pigeons, I'd been told, 
but it's just as well to have something 
overhead that partially obstructs their 
line of vision. 

"There were 40 birds when the pigeons 
came back to me, and they were deter- 
mined to make it to the barn this time. I 
picked one just before he could get over 
the roof, fired, and he dropped onto the 
roof and slid off, over to one side of 
where 1 was standing. In a moment the 
others, who had gone out of sight over- 
head, came low into the barnyard in 
front of me, and I shot another as they 
swept by—though Id be unwilling to 
swear it was the same bird I aimed at. 

I reloaded, thinking was over for 
the moment; but the pigeons wouldn't 
go back to Martin. They kept wheeling; 
new birds joined them. 1 moved back to 
where we'd stood at first, in sight of the 
small window, realizing they would try 
to get into the loft that way; the whole 
flock took to flying off, turning and 


swooping toward the barn; and each 
time they returned I had two more 
shots, though I don't suppose I hit with 
as many as half of them. 

It was. without question, the fastest 
shooting I've ever had, and I was regret- 
ting that Martin, with all those different 
guns to wy, wasn't with me, when I 
heard tires squeal, looked around and 
saw his lopsided car pull up. 

Even a car coming wasn't enough to 
discourage the pigeons by now, nor was 
the sight of me running over to help 
Martin out with bis guns. 1 glanced 
back, and there were the birds, suddenly 
still, settling all along the roof peak in 
the sunset. And just as suddenly, as we 
were running back toward them, clank- 
ing and awkward, dusk fell and they 
were gone. 

“Inside the barn,” Marti 
ping. "Hell, ll get us a coon-hunting 
light out of the wunk; they'll sit in there 
now, but you can shoot 'em off the raft- 
ers with a twenty-two pistol.” 

"Wouldn't that make, uh, holes in the 
roof?” I asked. The matter of pigeon 
shooting was taking on such a wonder- 
land quality that 1 said it quite tenta- 
tively. 

But this time the obvious was correct, 
and Martin calmed down. 

The final thing 1 saw was the farmer 
with a gunny sack. I'd suggested, after 
we got our several shotguns cased, that 
we take the coon light and. pick up the 
birds we'd shot—but the farmer was 
there before 

Let him have them, 


Martin said, 


"Darlene grew lwo inches while you were away." 


"Oh, sure. I didn't know he'd want 
them." 

“He'll use them for garden fertilizer,” 
Martin said. "Or else throw them to the 
hogs.” 

“Sorry you didn’t get more chances, 
said as we drove oft. 

“Aw, Im not much of a shooter,” 
Martin said. “But sometime when I feel 
more like it, we'll find us a big flock and 


Jua 


lly waste some shells. 
Not all the pigeons I have seen har 
vested are so disprized. In Costa Rica, on 


my only Ceniral American hunt, we shot 
—or shot at—huge gray birds in the 
dawn, coming out of the fog like shad- 
ows, visible as pigeons only for an in- 
stant, and impossible for me to hit. Dr. 
Cubero, the man who took me to the or- 
chard in the mountain pass just off the 
Pan-American highway, got five with his 
box of shells and didn't seem dissatisfied. 

"When I was younger," he told me, “I 
could hit perhaps fifty percent." 

These were true wild pigeons, red 
bills Fd guess, though I had no field 
guide with me to identify them and have 
to rely on memory (and on a description 
that fits my recollection in Dan Holland's 
book The Upland Game Hunters Bi- 
ble). Since 1 didn't ever hit one, I can't 
even guess what lead is necessary. But I 
can say that for a feral domestic pigeon, 
rock dove, in full flight, 30 yards up—for 
1 have shot quite a few more since I 
hunted them with Martin 
six lengths may be about right if your 
gun swing is reasonably fast. 

The more 1 hunt feral pigeons, the 
more I value them. They are, for the 
present, still classed as a domestic bird 
under the game Jaws of most states, so 
that the matter of how and when to 
hunt them is up to landowners and to 


the mechanic 


gunners themselves (except that they 
may not be wed in organized trap 
shoots, so far as I know). This is, of 


course, a great convenience, as we train 
our dogs and test our shooting, but con- 
venience carries responsibility: I wonder, 
for example, if they shouldn't be gi 
the spring off, wheth matter of 
law or simple gunner's practicality, for 
nesting? Further: Holland says, in h 
upland game book, that there are colo: 
nies now, especially in the West, of the 
really wild sort "wherever the ground 
remains open the year around for feed- 
ng purposes" And 1 wonder if there 
isn’t some way of encouraging this kind 
of colony? 

I don't know how we square it with 
Farmers and city managers, but I won 
der, 100, if we shouldn't start, quietly, 
king our game-management men to 
make some studies of pigeons—to deter- 
mine, for example, whether they really 
are carriers of farm diseases to any im- 
portant extent, now that most commer- 
dal poultry is raised indoors? Whether 
they actually present any particular sani 


n 


sa 


tation ha: now that 
horse-drawn vehicles have left the traffic 
pattern? And as hunters, I wonder if we 
shouldn't begin thinking in terms of 
learning. cven for the barn dwellers, 
where they pass and at what times—in- 
stead of shooting them at the roost, as is 
most often done and as I have most of- 
ten done mysel 

Im suggesting—heretically, I guess 
that our feral pigeons arc, in fact, game 
birds, 


rd in city streets, 


what gameboard men call a re- 
source, and must consequently come to be 


valued as one. Just the other day, I re- 
ceived some indirect support for this 
view—an example of a use that hadn't 


occurred to me at all—talking with a 
named J. R. Smith, who is in 
of game management for the Wis- 
consin Conservation. Department, 

"We raise a big pea crop in Wiscon- 
mith told me. "After the har- 
ons flock into the pea fields 
10 cat what remains on the ground. Men 
up here have begun to find that if they 
build blinds at the field edges and set 
out decoys, they have wonderfully sporty 


man 


It sounded to me like only the begin- 
ning. 

Many hunters could, I'm sure, give 
further reasons for considering the feral 
nd game bird: I have only 
which is more personal 
than it is objective: At some time in my 
experience with any of the birds I like to 
hunt, there has been a moment when it 
appeared to me too beautiful or too ap- 
peiling to kill. This is transient, and afi- 
cr it happens I go back to hunting as 
before, but with a heightening of feeling 
that makes me, 


pigeon an up 


one more reason. 


perhaps, more scrupu- 
lons in observing such rules as I have 
evolved. for myself in the field. 

The moment as far as pigeons go came 
for me, once again, at a barn at sunset, 
and I was by myself. I had been having 
desultory shooting, hitting some and 
missing others, from it flock of 30 or 40 
pigeons that gradually ceased to work 
the area. 

My 
pondering some unconnected thought ot 
other when I heard, not a winnowing or 
wiry sound but low thunder, and looked 
wet. Two or three hundred birds were 
dropping out of the sun, 


tention died aw: and I 


was 


toward me 
and the barn, with orange light streaming 
all around behind them, They were left 
and right, high and low, the great Hock 
made up of 30 lite flocks, each flying its 


complicated. shining 


own figure, and 
with that crazy light that changed them 
into colors impossible to believe. They 
took my breath away, and with it my 
will to shoot them. It was one of those 
strokes a man’s cyes can su 


ain but not 


recover from, that leaves him ever after 
ble to see, except as a blessing, what 


the whole world knows to be a nuisance. 
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any departure is viewed as an in- 
fringement upon sacred values. 

The contemporary urban family is 
an obvious departure from this pat- 
tern, and it therefore 
vague uneasiness in those persons 
values are based upon the 
family as it used to be . . . 

The family cannot remain the 
same in a changing society. The 
principal dilemma of the modern 
family is simply that it is not what 
it used to be ~ 

The statement is thus often made 
that “the family is declining.” This 
actually means that a certain type of 
family is declining, and this type is 
identified with the family as such. 
Such critics fail to realize that there 
may be other and different forms of 
the family, each suited to its own 


arouses a 


whos 


U)iborw 


recs 


(continued from page 68) 


social setting, Hence a certain his- 
torical form of the family may be in 
the process of change and eventual 
decline. But this process is in itself 
the sign of the appearance of a new 
form... 

One by one, as we have seen, fam- 
ily patterns once considered immu- 
table have changed as society itsclf 
has changed. The emerging family 
acitly questions many of the veri- 
ties once considered eternal, This 
fact is difficult for many persons to 
understand and even more difficult 
to accept. Whether we like it or not, 
however, the new fumily is here to 
stay... . Different social situations 
evoke different family patterns. 


Keith H. Mackie 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


"It looks as if Bodecker’s project has 
gotten completely out of hand." 


THE PENDULUM 

Where you and much of modern society 
are headed on your “emancipation of 
sex" binge will ultimately be worse than 
what the Puritans and the Victorians 
1 with their restraints and taboos. 

The pendulum has swung the other 
way, to our modern emphasis on sex for 
the sake of sex and on the female 
breasts, legs, thighs, hips, abdomen and, 
lately, buttocks. One doesn't have to be a 
wise man or a prophet to sce where 
man’s natural desire will lead him in 
sex, as the pendulum continues to swing 
with everincreasing momentum. Frank- 
ly speaking, it is obvious that the in- 
creased emphasis will soon be on the 
cleavage between the legs, front and 
back, the last and most intimate sexual 
outpost of the female to be publicly ex- 
ploited; and it will be marvelously ra- 
tionalized by future Hefners, “the most 
beautiful, because the most sensual.” 

Our European observers, particularly 
the French, will say that we poor Ameri 
cans, with our Victorian restraints and 
taboos, have finally attained the mature 
sexual freedom they have enjoyed for 
years. The pendulum, having swung. 
will bring with it more adultery, more 
promiscuity, more immodesty more 
physical debility and more immorality 
all the way around. 

Maybe it will then be scen that m: 
of the puritanical and Victorian 
and restraints made good sense morally. 
as they protected the marriage vows, the 
sacredness of the home and the whole 
mind and body from imemperate and 
1 sexual stimulation. 

B. Dyck 
Orlando, Flori 


cons 


THE MENACE OF HETEROSEXUALITY 

1 remember reading, some years ago, a 
statement by A. S. Neill, the famous 
headmaster of Summerhill School, to the 
effect that the natural result of tradition 
al Christian "morality" is to create thou 
sands and thousinds of homosexuals, I 
thought at the time that Dr. Neill was 
exaggerating, but the longer I live, the 
more convinced I become that he 
right after all. Look at the enclosed (en- 
tirely typical) question and answer from 
Ann Landers, the great fountainhead of 
reactionary ideology in umpteen 
million daily newspapers: 


was 


sex 


Dear Ann Landers: Our son Jackie 
js not quite 13 years old. He likes a 
girl who lives down the block. They 
have been going to school together 
since the kindergarten. 

A few weeks ago Jackie asked 
me if he could invite Lizette to 
sleep at our house. I. was surprised 
at this request and told him so. He 
replied, "Why is it such a funny 
thing to ask? I have invited. Johnny 
and Bill and Chuck over to sleep, 
and now Td like to invite Lizette. 


We could watch TV and play 
records and talk a lot.” 

1 mentioned our exchange to 
Jackie's father and he didn't know 
What to make of it. He suggested 
that I speak to a friend who is a 
child. psychologist. 

I asked this friend about Jack- 
ie’s request and he explained that. 
some children don't recognize the 
difference between boys and girls 
until puberty and that Jackie may 
be a little slow. He said we should 
not be concerned. 

What are your views? 

Baffled Parents 


Dear Parents: Jackie is either a 
little slow—or a little fast. Regard- 
less of which it is, a 13-yearold boy 
should not be entertaining a girl at 
a slumber party. Tell him to call 
Johnny or Billy or Chuck. 


"This, it seems to me, is a clear exam- 
ple of what Headmaster Neill was talk- 
ing about, 

Arthur Kennan 
Miami, Florida 


PURITANICAL PARENTS 

My husband and I had sexual rela- 
tions before we were married and my 
conscience was untroubled about it 
Then I became pregnant; and when my 
ents discovered my situation, I was 
ted coldly, since I had “betrayed 
their trust in me.” They suggested that I 
do exercises to abort the baby, my sister 
stated flatly that she didn’t respect me 
nymore; and when I was married, only 
ne parent attended the wedding. When 
1 the baby, they suggested 1 lie about 


H 


the birth date or the wedding date. 


When I became pregnant again, I re- 
lived all the anxieties Td gone through 
ater, 
I find it dificult to enjoy sexual rela- 
tions with my husband, due to the st 
attached. If 1 had had my family's 
support. regardless of society's attitude, I 
ve felt so cheap. What jus- 
tification is there for my being made to 
so bad about something done out of 
love? 


the first time. To this day, six years 


(Name withheld by request) 
New York, New York 


INTELLECTUAL QUADRUPEDISM 

Without meaning to put down the ex 
nt Playboy Philosophy, T'A like to 
say that the most profoundly meaningful 
single feature you have ever published 
Was à cartoon six or seven years ago. I 
don't remember 
even remember whether it was in color 
or black and white, but Il never forget 
the subject. It shows a group of missing 
links, midway between ape and man, 
looking on in horror as the youngest of 
the lot, a twoyearold, tries to walk 
erect, The mother of the offender cries 


ce 


the artist and I can't 


“My secretary thinks you're very attractive 
for a woman your age." 


anxiously, "No, no—on all fours, 
Mommy and Daddy 

That single cartoon says all that. needs 
to be said, or can be said, about the 
whole history of civilization—the teach- 
ers, the preachers, the public officials 
private citizens, all of whom are 
ally crying out in perpetual anxiety, 
“No, no—on all fours, like Mommy and 
Daddy." 


atest social scientist of all time 
the greatest mind of all time, 
whom even Freud, Pavlov 


communica 
in a way that will make them appreciate 
ew ideas instead of fecing from them in 
terror. Indeed, you would probably do 
more good for the world if you aban- 
doned all of the present activities of the 
Playboy Foundation and just gave a 
large, juicy cash award each year to the 
social scientist. who made the greatest 
contribution toward that goal. Man has 
suffered too long from his intellectual 
quadrupedism and must find a way to 
end it before it ends him. 

Richard Hall 

Los Angeles, Califo 


CLASSROOM PHILOSOPHY 
Iam not as conversant with all aspects 
of your magazine as my students are, 
though I do see a copy from time to timc. 
It strikes me that the cnüre Playboy 
Philosophy series might be very useful 
material in my class in sociology of mar- 
riage. Is it possible that reprints of the 
series can be obtained? 
Clark H. Bouwman 
Professor of Sociology 
Florida Presbyterian College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
For information on reprints of “The 
Playboy Philosophy,” see below. 


“The Playboy Forum” offers the oppor- 
tunity for an extended dialog between 
readers and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues raised in Hugh 
M. Hefner's continuing editorial series, 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Four booklet 
reprints of “The Playboy Philosophy,” 
including installments 1-7, 8-12, 13-18 
and 19-22, are available at 50¢ per book- 
let. Address all correspondence on both 
"Philosophy" and "Forum" to: The 
Playboy Forum, Playboy Building, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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SEXUAL FREEDOM LEAGUE 
(continued from page 122 


‘The doorbell rang and the host, a 
rangy, bespectacled statistician who need- 
ed a haircut, went to the door and ad- 
mitted two couples. After a few casual 
introductions, the four repaired to the 
kitchen, where one of the men b 
mixing drinks with a bottle of Scotch he 
had brought along. 

“They are two married couples," vol- 
unteered a trim nude blonde, who s 
ted about the living room apparently 
looking for a suitable mate, "but I doubt 
that they are together tonight. I think 
the men came with each other's wives. 

Buch explained afterward that this 
not at all unusual. “Each married par 
ner frequently shows up with somebody 
else. Maybe they started out from 
different. places, maybe they just wanted 
to enlarge the party. There is no jeal- 
ousy: I don't think there has to be. 
Nobody makes any bones about 
being married. Nobody in the League is 
ashamed of being married. In fact, it is 
a mark of some status. But nobody lets 
mariage interfere with their sex life.” 
(In point of fact, about 85 percent of the 
female members of the League are n 
ied. and most of them come to League 
functions with their spouscs—although 
they frequently have sex with somebody 
cle at a party.) 

"The love-rosesand-marriage bit, the 
romanticized lov: a pretty sick aspect 
of love," Buch continued. “The religious 
setup of Western society teaches us to re- 
gard our wives as our possessions. Maybe 
it’s a litte silly to think of your wife or 
husband as chattel. Besides, often a man 
is involved in so many things that he is 
not really capable of giving his wife as 
much time as she, as a sexual being, 
deserves.” 

The apartment was now permeated 
ith an aura of sensuality; interestingly, 
there was no longer much talk of sex. As 
one of the gui ned it: "Ev 
tually, it can get to be boring to discuss 
the same subject with the same people all 
the time. It would drive me up the wall.” 

Most of the 20 or so persons in the 
apartment had drifted off. One couple 
was unabashedly engaged in lovemaking 
on the couch, others were fondling each 
other on the rug, several were in the two 
adjoining bedrooms. One paunchy gen- 
tleman still wearing his shorts was walk- 
ing about rather aimlessly, obviously 
dispirited about mot having made a 
contact and obviously trying not 1o 
be obvious about his and 
frustrations. 

A preuy girl with long blonde hair 
drifted out to a small factional group in 
the kitchen. She pointed out the sig- 
nificant difference between this and oth- 
ex kinds of nudist groups: “Most nudist 
camps are really quite prudish. They have 
to use all that sunshineand-health jazz as 


curiosity 


a justification for going nude—instead of 
just pure sensuality 

After a few more minutes of chitchat, 
she nales in the. kitchen. 
moved on into one of the bedrooms, 
where a few moments later, the n 
could vaguely be scen through the open 
door on top of the girl. A stockily built 
man in his middle 30s brushed by the 
open door and peeked in. "Oh, pardon 
me," he said and turned around with an 
apologetic smile. He explained quite un- 
emotionally that the girt was his wife 
and he certainly did not wish to intrude 
on her loven hg. 

From time to time, a couple would 
back into the living room. Some 
put on their clothes, thanked the host 
for a pleasant evei 1 left. By one 
AM. the party was over. 

“The striking thing about these par- 
ties" said Buch afterward, "is thar they 
are really not very much different from 
any other social gathering.” 

That seems fairly accurate. S. F. L. par- 
ties start slowly, like most ordinary cock 
tail parties. If most of the prel ry 
talk is about sex, it is not very different 
from the average penthouse bash. When 
normal cocktail parties loosen up, the 
liquor flows freer and the guests becoi 
more gregarious. Here the stimulation is 
of a different order, but the pace quick- 
ens in like manner. And while you can 
dig up strange histories of sexual tauma 
and disturbing adolescent experiences, 
there are probably quite similar tales 
told at the average P. T. A. meeting. 

As another member put “What we 
do is really no different from what many 
Congressmen do on their junkets or what 
fraternities do at their parties—except 
that we do it without shame or guilt or 
concealment, The only criterion for any 
sexual act is really, ‘Do [ want to do it? 
Does it hurt one else?" 

The intensity of the sensu 


lity at par- 


ties varies from one to another, depend- 
ing on 


sroup psychology 
ty of those present 
trying to overcome deep- 
ions and guilt complexes. 
Others seem quite stable intellectually 
and emotionally, and they are consistent 
in word and deed. At a nude buffet din- 
ner party, a lovely girl named Carol es 
plained why she had joined the League: 
“I derive a lot of pleasure from hay 
sex with men, but . . . after I sleep with 
a man, he will invariably develop a psy- 
chological dependence on me. I enjoy 


me are ol 
seated 


sex . . . and | consider any emotioi 


volvement . 
side effect. 1 ca 
to meet mei 


an entirely undesi 
me to these parties hoping 
enjoy sex with them, and 


nd spent time 
with a few different men. Afterward she 
stood around watching the merrymaking 
Mf the others. 


A more anxious attitude along the 
same lines was expressed by another girl, 
also quite attractive, named Shirley: "I 
ht meet a young man I like at the par- 
ty and go to bed with him. But I 
wouldn't want to do this with anyone I 
had met beforehand, and I would hope 
afterward that he would forget about n 
unles perhaps we met at another nude 
party. That is, I would like to be two 
people, one person when I am at a nude 
arty and another when I am leading my 
everyday life. 1 wouldn't want the things 
1 did at the party to follow mc 

Shirley had some criticism about the 
parties themselves: “It often seems to me 
that there is no love present. People are 
merely playing gi ging in exhi- 
bitionis re are no 
guys or girls tall ch other, no 
groups of threes or fours; everyone 
scems intent on making someone or get- 
ting made. 

A sociology student from Berkeley 
doing field research at the S. F. L. parties 
had a more general theory about the mo- 
tivations of the participants. "I used to 
wonder,” he said, "why people would 
form groups like this when there arc so 
many other opportunities to have sex. 
And why have it in public like this? 1 
pswer, especially for the girls, 


is that these are people who are casily 


nulated and quite eager for sexual 


activity, but they condemn their own so- 
ciosexual behavior. They may be les 
socially adept than others and find it 
hard for a dinner conversation to develop 
to a roll in the hay. even if both p 
ties are willing. At a nude party. all of 
the real and imagined barriers drop. 
Sexual intercourse becomes normal and 
acceptable, and some girls want to place 
themselves in a position where they have 
to have sex to go along with the crowd. I 
don't think this is deviant or perverted 
behavior. In many ways, it is the healthi- 
est outlet for hyperactive or overscxed 
people to relieve their sexual problems.” 

The theory was given substantiation 
that same evening. A beautiful 19-year-old 
(girls that young are rarities at S. F. L. 
gatherings) was auending her first party. 
She ined clothed and aloof from 
the goings on for most of the even 
Then she demonstrated her basic belief 
in sexual freedom by performing fell 
lished n 
remained as 
clothed and aloof as before, but she 
seemed more concerned with the activi- 
ties of the others, Then that same male 
returned to prod her to undress and 
have intercourse with him, She refused, 
nd he spent quite some time and ener- 
gy accusing her of getting “kicks” from 
denying him. He then tied breaking her 
down with eloquent rhetoric about her 


members. 


“Bradshaw? I don't begin to trust Bradshaw. 
He's a dove in hawk's clothing." 
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glorious body and its capabilities. She 
seemed to be as aware of her capabilities 
as he, for she suddenly left him, strode 
over to another member who had ob- 
viously been scrutinized, proceeded to 
undress completely and tumble with her 
new friend. 

The old hand never fully recovered 
from the loss of that pretty thing, even 
though there were many others around 
to kiss away his wounds. In fact, it is re- 
markable how good-looking most of the 
female League members are. The sociol- 
ogy student contributed some comments 
on this, too: “The females attending the 
vary from the average to the ex- 
re that 


ge 


young ladies with less-than-avera 
are extremely reluctant to join. 


The 
same thought has been more profitably 


expressed by an advertisement for a local 
reducing salon that asl 
for your first nude party?” 

Another important observation that 
the student sociologist made concerned 
male physiology: "I've often heard that 
men don't get erections at nudist camps, 
because the atmosphere is intentionally 


sterile, Well, erections are the exception 
at nude parties, 100. Of course, physical 
contact brings immediate results, but 
when just standing around, most men 
are relaxed 

Something else notably absent at nude 
parties are beards and beat types. The 
Berkeley activists and Telegraph Hill 
hipsters seem to regard the S.F. L. as 
square and overregimented. One coffee- 
shop frequenter put the members down 
as "suburban wife swappers.” A writer 
expressed a more general attitude that 
people who would join the League must 
be sexually “hung up.” 

"The orgiastic nature of the S. F. L par- 
ties is by no means viewed with equilib- 

im by all those participating. Not long 
go, Love dutifully printed a disclaimer 
from a disenchanted male member, who 
wrote; 


How frightful it must be to go 
to an orgy expecting to be smoth- 
ered with love and nothing hap- 
pens except that you get pawed 
around a little. . . . I've been to 
orgies and they are always sad. Some- 
one ends up crying or passing out 


“So I said to myself, why should the fans be 
the only ones to have half-time entertainment?” 


drunk. . . . This is quite a comedown 
from the League's original ausad- 
ing spirit, when they first ventured 
forth with proud banners flying 
from erect penises. I'll be frank. I'm 
against sex under most conditions. 
Orgasm has a tendency to turn off 
friendship, tenderness and flowing- 
ness, while at the same time turning 
on possessiveness, jealousy and can- 
tankerousness, You have no idea how 
many good relationships I have lit- 
erally fucked away. Always there is 
guilt, Always there is "You made me 
do it” and “How can you still 
respect me? 


The League, this critic asserted, is 
dearly a place for men to "roll up a 
score,” "It doesn’t surprise me," he added 
grulliy, “that there are more men than 
women in the League." 

A girl member of the League, an in- 
tense, young red-haired girl with an 
absorbing interest in sexual freedom, com- 
plained even more vociferously: “Frank- 
ly, I do not enjoy this kind of sex at all. 
Before you know it, there is nothing in the 
room but twenty-odd sweating bodies," 

She was understandably depressed. 
about her experiences at a nude party at 
which she was chased, during the course 
of an evening, by half a dozen strange 
men who considered her fair game. 

“I had no empathy or feeling for any of 
them,” she related. “Finally, I fled into a 
bedroom and plopped down on the bed 
—only to find a man in the bed who 
started pawing at me. I told him 1 didn't 
feel like it now and asked him to leave 
me alone.” 

She was obviously not being a gracious. 


guest. "Then get out,” snarled the 
enraged would-be swain, "this is my 
pad." The amative young man was, i 


deed, the owner of the apartment, and 
our red-haired ladyfriend beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Love's editor, David Lichtenberg, a 
young and zealous Berkeley science stu- 
dent who tried commun 
der a kibbutzlike system and has dabbled 
in nonverbal communications. programs 
sponsored by the Unitarian Church, sad- 
ly agreed. with the male correspondents 
m. "Some of the parties have been. 
as you suggest,” he said, but he felt 
confident that the rough spots would 
be smoothed out once the membership 
attained greater sexual maturity. 

Love's editorial attitude is expressed by 
this statement from an carly issue: 


Sex is an Art, the most funda- 
mental of all the aris; like dancing, 
it is the expressive use of the bod 
like a play or novel, it is the use 
of conflict, suspense and the inter- 
action of contrasting personalities; 
most of all it is like music. 


When Richard Thorne was president 


of the East Bay League, he liked to put 
on sex games. His type of gamesmanship 
fell somewhat short of the standards ser 
for games in other strata of society, yet 
some members complained that there 


weren't enough sex games at nude parties. 
(Buch thinks that g "smack of di- 
rectedness and lack of im: ion” and 


eschews them.) 

A lener from a young wife in N 
County, who is studying for a master's 
degree in philosophy, to an officer of the 
League, sheds light on the games as well 
as on the attitude of married women 
who attend. League functions with their 
husbands. 


Let me explain to you about 
Saturday night. I imagined it 
obvious to you that neither Ron 
nor I were in our usual do-what- 
youwantto-do-with-anybody mood. 
That was no accident, but it was 
our decision to stay pretty much to- 
gether, since we enjoy cach other's 
lovemaking and find it stimulati 
to watch sexual acti: togethei 
see now, though, that this attitude is 
not one to mize my pleasure, 
nor his. 1 found myself wanting to 
meet other people and perhaps do 
sexual things with them, He was 
content to just watch other couples 
on the bed. Ir would have been pos- 
sible to separate, but 1 know there 
would have been repercussions on his 
1 found in the past that the only 
I cin help him not to be jeal- 
ous is to assist him in developing a 
definite mental ser before we go to a 
After this is done, he usually 
enjoys and encourages my Jovemak- 
ing with other people, With this in 
mind, our atitude about the fucure 
will probably be much less sexually 
monogamous. 

What also comributed 10 our 
leaving early was thar I wanted to 
get some sleep Saturday might so I 
could stay up and study for a test 
on Monday. At first, T thought there 
would be quiet places to slecp at the 
party, but there was non 

One of the main a 
the party to w; 
decide to spi 
Berkeley wh 
things to do here, was 
nouncement of game, prizes and 
films. We expected some unique sex 
games and stag films. 

A suggestion for future 
by the way, might be to think up 
some new games to play. | know 
only two. One involves the male 
ding in line, with the 
nd tr to 
guess who their partners are. The 
only part each gi allowed to 
touch is the genital arca (no trying 
on for size). I have no idea what the 


parties, 
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Straight forward . . . from heel to tie . . . Stacy-Adams new half-high styling 


is a leader in the 


ing popularity of Town Boots. Wing-tipped, tunnel-tied and 


made on the finest lasts in the world. Style 367, black textured calf, Style 360, 
burnt moss soft textured calf. Stacy-Adams shoes $28.50 to $50.00. Stacy-Adams 


Co., Brockton, Mass. Est. 1875 


Soak itup! Thirsty 
cotton terry cloth 
makes great wrappings 
post pool, shower or 
sauna. For playboys: 

a new kick called the 
bath kilt. One size fits 
all. For playmates: our 
svelte bath sari in S, M, 
L sizes. Snugly secured 
by side buttons. Each 
in convenient carrying- 
case. Clever “His” and 
“Hers” gift thinking: 
MM326, kilt, $5 ppd; 
MM327, sari, $6 ppd. 


Shall we enclose a gift card in 
your name? Send check or money 
order to: PLAYBOY PRODUCTS, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
11. Playboy Club credit 
keyholdezs may charge to their keys. 
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prizes would be, but I'm sure you' 
come up with something. 

The second game, and not 
quite as good, is for the guys and 
girls to squirt whipped cream on 
cach other and then cat it off. This 
s interesting results. 

You may or may not like the 
ames, but I think they are 
pyable diversions . . . 


The prevalent attitude about past fail- 
ures of games was expressed in a lener to 
Love: “People, mostly shadowy personal- 
ities, watched or participated, took what 
they wanted and slipped away. All feel- 
ing of total group communication was 
KEUS 

One group that has been surprisingl 
absent from the fun and games has been 
the Berkeley police department. They 
have publicly stated a handsoff policy 
unless formal complaints are filed. And 
there has been only one full-scale raid, 
complete with plainclothesmen (but no 
nodothesmen), a midnight charge by 
amera-toung patrolmen popping flash- 
bulbs, and all the other accouterments. 
In this case, a complaint had indeed been 
filed by a relative of the host: and the 
cops were looking specifically and only 
for minors who were drinking. They 
found none. More importantly, no arrests 
for sexual misbchavior were made, al- 
though some League activities are illegal 
under California law. 

For the entire time the police were on 
the premises, one girl castigated them for 
not bringing dates and for ruining the 
male-female r: There was general 
confusion othery no one was sure of 


his rights, nor did anyone want to reveal 
his name and address, Most of the mem- 
bers tily dressed when the police 


arrived, but one young man stayed ada- 
mantly naked and he was left alone. 
When the little blitz was over, the party 
resumed; it was reported to have been 
one of the best in a long time. 

Not all of the League's social affairs 
are au naturel. In fact, get-togethers are 
normally dressy affairs at which invited 
guests are urged to get acquainted and 
exchange views on sex and other pe 
nent matters. Nor, for tha anter, are 
all a held indoors. Frequently, nude 
beach parties arc held at Half Moon Bay, 

stretch of which has Jong been the 
playground for other nude groups. 

Not long ago, the League found an 
agreeably different setting for a social 
anch near San Francisco. 
While nch hands were tending 
ite and horses, members of the League 
trolicked happily in and about the swim- 
ng pool in unencumbered nudity. From 
al couples would 
drift off to patches of green under shady 
trees to practice, with crusading spirit, 
one of the avowed purposes of the 
League—the enjoyment of the art of sex. 

Sometimes League members become 
confused and anxious about their goals 


and they tum to Love. lt has, from time 
to time, run a lively column of advice to 
the sexlorn, conducted under the nom de 
plume Colette. The column offers a good 
deal of insight into the views and sexual 
appetites of the League’s members. 
"Dear Coleue,” an apprehensive girl 
member wrote recently, 
only a few hours with 
panty, I had sex with h 
liked me and expected he w 
again soon. He hasn't. Do you think that 
he has been fai 
It ds v unwise,” Colette re- 
sponded, "to have sex with someone 
you've known only a few hours, unles: 
you expect no more than an enjoyable 
sexual experience. If you want to see 
him again, call him. Why assume that 
maintaining the relationship is solely 
his responsibility? 
irl was faced. with an equal- 

ly painful problem. Would it, she asked, 
art her relationship with her husband. 
id sex with an old boyfriend. 
from out of town? ^ 
sexual relationships at the same time can 
be enriching experience.” wrote Colette, 
“if everyone involved is agreeable. Dis 
cuss your feelings with your husband and 
find out exactly how he feels about 
Indicate to him that your love for him 
would not be affected if vou had sex 
with Phil [the old boyfriend]. Be sure 
Phil un tands how you feel so 
not become jealous or suller 


ly, the girl was advised that if she 
had sex with somebody else, her hus 
nd could scarcely be blamed for hav- 
ing his fun, wo. “The problems that 
ise from muh ionships, 
avared Colette, "are usually caused by 
misunderstandings. Good luck!" 

"Ie philosophy of the Li 
and ponderously—set forth in its pub- 
lished “Statement of Position” (the cover 
of which is adorned with an artful wood- 
cut showing Adam and Eve about to 
den of Eden). The 
statement lashes out at Protestant ethics 
and a society rife with taboos. repres- 
sions, guilt complexes and antiquated sex 
laws. It specifically sta 
position on such social phenomen 

Public nudity (7d kedness exi 
others in an unw: nd prurient w 
d abers sex crimes is a myth”), young 
ve that a sex organ in the 
hand of a child re desirable th; 
toy machine gun”), pornography (^w 
ing which focuses on sex docs nor need 


ple sexi 


order to just 
++. is rede 
tions (“all laws and hospital regulations 
which restrict. or deny such freedom 
should be repealed”) and prostitu 
“we believe that it is the prerogative of 
all persons to engage in sexual activity 


with all other consenting persons, free 
or for financial return’ 
ier this year, Thorne instituted a 
class in techniques of eroticism, a sort of 
academic 12-hour course, with demono 
ions of sexual techniques. The new m 
agement of the League has saapped it. 
“It is out, finished—as of now.” Buch 
aid recently. "AIL it succeeds in being 
is a big ego scene for the guy who is doing 
the demonstrations. The basic goal may 
be all right, but we're going to have to 
uy to implement the idea in a more 
cerebral way. After all, the basic prob- 
lems between man and wife are not the 
kind that you need to demonstrate.” 

Since the reorganization of the 
ue's top leadership last summer, the 
group has, in fact, taken on a somewhat 
mtellectualized approach to sexual prob- 
lems—although, Buch insists, not at the 
expense of the pure enjoyment of sex. 
He thinks it will strengthen the League 
immeasurably. 
the new setup, members are or- 
n cirdes—cach circle being a 
semiautonomous body represented on 
the League's executive committee, cach 
with a membership that shares mutual 
interests in addition to sex isell. As of 
this writing, there were plans 10 organize 
a cirde on croticism and the arts, one 
n problems, another on public 
d one on play reading. The 
y y who conducts the Colene 
column, fearing that the playreading 
circle, much like the one she had partici: 
pated in in the Unitarian Church, might 
overlap with the eroticism-and-the arts 
cle, suggested as an alternative that 
it might be a good idea to form a 
chess circle. The response was less th: 
enthusiastic. 

The purpose of the circles, expl 
Buch, is to get 


thing really BES nt in the way of sex- 
ual liberality and removal of rcpiessioi 

“Those who clamor the loudest 
not really sexually free." says the Rever- 
nd David Baar, chaplain to the Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in San F 
co, and an outspoken libe 
freedom me: 
identity and the ability to feel the 
ses npulse in the face of confron 
tion with other people. Free sx isnt 
per se going to make people accept oth- 
crs any bettcr and establish bonds with 
them. The ultimate object is not free 
love, but to be free to love 

Others, such as Realist editor Paul 
Krassner, take a lighter but no less se- 
rious view: “They [the 5. F. L. members] 
re a horny but consistent antidote to 
Norman Vincent Peale and Dear Abby. 
‘They are silly and 1 respect them. 


are 


andis- 
Sexual 
your se 


s that you ret 


MIRACULOUS ORGAN 


perspective, he could be tolerant of the 
younger man's airs. "Sit down.” he said. 
‘TIL mix your drink." 

Within moments, most of the others 
were on hand—Weiss. the composer-in- 
residence: Graner, the historian: and 
stone-deaf Temple, the painter. Peda- 
gogucs all, but none there save Haskell 
bore the outward stamp of academe 
Temple looked like a butcher, an 
impression which red-smeared fingers 
only enhanced. Weiss looked like an 
aging matinee idol. Graner looked like a 
sourpuss, which, in fact, he was. All had 
heen pallbearers the previous year at the 
funeral of Fairbanks wile. 

“Anyone else expected? 


asked Tem- 


ple. accepting a beer. 
“Just said Fairbank. 
"Bill “fh 
haven't seen him in ages. He owes me 


five bucks. TIL have Scotch, please." 
Father William McDermou. entered a 
couple of minutes later, profusely apolo- 
sizing. demanding gin, and angrily press 
ing five singles into the outstretched palm 
of the gloating Weiss. “You were right. 
you buccaneer. Leoncavallo did com- 
pose a La Bohème. | looked it up. Here. 
take your tainted money. I'H trip you up 
yet. though, ma 
nk, the 


k my word!” Turning to 
priest said, "Now then, 


(continued from page 103) 


Marcus. What the hell are we all doing 
here? 

"You're here to witness somethi: 
“ro be present al 
toric occasion. Here's your m 
If you will all step this way? . 

Clutching their drinks, 
sts followed their host 
Ow ht of stairs to a cellar. 


said Fairbank, 


down a 
workroom. 
bank snapped on the lights. A 
semicircle of simple wooden chairs had 
been grouped facing a large, shect- 
shrouded object. Father Mac said, 
is that thing—a cofin?” 
ss added, "Or a piano? 
Fairbank smiled at the composer. 
“You're close. Sit down, all of you, 
please.” 
As they did so, they took note of the 
1 behind the draped object: Set into 
with custom.crafted. c 
looked like a 40-inch telev 
Graner groaned. 
here to watch TV: 
“That’s not a TV set.” Fairbank as- 
sured him. "I do make use of the cath- 
ode principle, but there the resemblance 
ends.” 


ion screen. 
ou didn't bring us 


"Pm aquiver with suspense,” said 
skell. 
bank took a position in front of 


the impassive screen. Habit urged him 
into a professorial stance and manner. 
“My dear friends.” he said, “what you 
arc about to see—" (he turned Ai 


the screen) "—is the culmination of ten 
years’ heartbreaking work . .” 
“Sony, Maran 1 Temple, “I 


didn’t catch thar last. You turned. your 
back.” 

Fairbank faced Temple and spoke dis- 
«ilv, so the deaf painter could read 
his lips. “I said: the culmination of ten 
years’ heartbreaking work. Heartbrea 
ing not only because of time lost on false 
beautiful theories shauered by 
ble facts, research halted time and 
again by lack of funds, failure after fail- 
ure after failure—but. also because my 


devoted Thelma, who shared the toil 
and travail of this project. the . . . the 
acrifice, is not here to share the 
iriumpl 

He faltered for a moment, brushed by 


emotion, then he grasped one comer ol 
the sheet in front of him. “You are the 
* He whipped off the 


very first to see— 
sheet. 
"—The Fairbank LightO: 
A curious instrument was revealed. Ai 
superficial glance, it looked like an ordi- 
nary concert organ. Italian Provincial 


in!" 


sherry walnut, available from any music 
dealer. Then one noticed certain mod 
ifications. Thick black cables w 


We needle you not. They’re the fal 
" x 
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from its base. The pedals removed. 


One entire bank of kcys replaced by a 
gleaming platoon of gauges and a com- 
plex of transistors. The lettering on the 


stops and switches revised: The har- 
monic drawbars, for example, now bore 
and-painied numbers in the high 
hundreds, thousands, millions, billion 
VIBRATO WIDE and vIBRATO FAST had be- 
COME SLOW IMAGE and SPEED IMAGE; DEEP 
BASSOON Was now LONG-SHOT, and FLUTE 
Was CLOSE-UP; HARP SUSTAIN Was FREEZE 
IMAGE; thorny equations stood in the 
stead of the designations BANJO, CHIMES, 
MARIMBA, GUITAR. GLOCKENSPIEL: and the 
bbreviated, ic rFrERN. was dum- 
sily pasted over what had been DIAPASON. 
Connected 10 all this, the dark eye in the 
all—the television screen that was nota 
television screen. 

Hell,” Weiss growled. "Don't tell me 
you've reinvented the color organ! Pat 
terns of colored light flitting across a 
screen while music plays? Scriabin tried 
that fifty years ago and it was a flop even 
then.” 


Fairbank shook his head. “No, its 
nothing like that. Although the basic 
strucure is no more than a secondhand 
clecuic organ. But that’s only because it 
proved to be the design most casily 
adapted 10 our purpose. A bench to sit 
on, plenty of room for a meter panel; 
also, the stops are conveniently placed 
and were converted quite simply. But 
this organ plays no music. It's silent 

Fairbank clicked a switch ro the left of 
the keyboard. The basso hum of elec- 
trical power vibrated under their feet. 
Vot quite silent,” said Graner. 
‘Private generator,” Fairbank €x- 
plained. 

Haskell began to ask, “But how could 
yoa" 

“Watch, 
screen." 

He pressed several organ stops, spun a 
dial, then played a silent “chord” on 
three black key 

Light pulsed on the screen—pure 
white at first, then flaming red, deep 
blue, golden yellow, finally an eddying 


said Fairbank. “Watch the 


“You boys shouldn't just hang around the street like 
juvenile delinquents. You should have plans, 
ambitions, objectives. How about joining the mob?” 


of all colors. They rippled, erupted, con- 
verged. 

“Op art" muuered Temple. 

The colors split, swirled, and suddenly 
formed a picture. It a somewhat 
blurred image, in motion, of Fairbank 
and his five guests—drinks in hand— 
grouped around the organ. Fairbank ad- 
justed a dial and the picture sharpened 
focus. 


ht, that’s this room—but not now. 
Look at the organ. It's still covered. by 
the sheet. That's a picture of this room 
five minut 

On the screen, the figure of Fairbank, 
mouthing silent words, peeled the sheet 
away from the organ. 
“So what?" said Graner 
A playback. 
jo,” Fairbank said. "I repeat: I did 
not invite you here 10 watch television 
closed-circuit, videotaped or other 
Keep watching, please.” 

He pressed another stop and carefully 
pulled out one of the drawbars 
hth of an inch. 

"The picture flickered and changed, 
showing a white Colonial door. 

“That's the front door of this house,” 
said Haskell. 

Graner sighed, “I still don't see——" 

Fairbank flipped the  roxcsmor 
switch. The image of the door plunged 
into the distance, surrendering to a view 
of the entire house, It stood alone, sur- 
rounded only by empty lots. 

Weiss said, “TI X. seven years 
ago! Before this neighborhood became 
built up! 

Nodding, Father Mac said, 
ad the fast house on this block.” 
Graner said fiauly. "Home 


fideo tape. 


rcus 


ak smiled at qu t was pre- 


ad, 


ely because of your skeptical 


ir, that I invited you her 
others—Haskell, Weiss, Temple, Mac— 
mantics. They will want to be 
They're ca rks. I can convince them 
with no effort. But if I can convince 
even you, if 1 can smother the last scin- 
ulla of your doubt—then 1 will know 
that the lightorgan is ready to show to 
the world.” 

He settled himself at the organ bench 
nd his hands moved deftly among the 
keys and stops. Abstract shapes swam on 
the screen. 

“Control is still a problem,” he said 
About half the time I can get what I 
want on the scrcen—the rest of the time 
it’s chance, accident, potluck. But I hope 
to remedy that, if 1 live long enough!" 

Another picture was forming. "Ah," 
said Fairbank. “Yes! 


A crowd: some of its members soldiers 


in union blue; their aite 
to a figure small in the 
tall bearded man 


given over 
background 
1 a Stovepipe hat. 


a 


“Graner,” said Fairbank, "did they 
have movies during the Civil War peri 
lor movies, at thac 

“Very funny,” said Graner. "Thats a 
film clip from some Hollywood epic 
Raymond Massey or Henry Fonda or 
somebody.” 

“Really? You've made this period your 
specialty. You're an expert, a recognized 
authority. The walls of your study are 
ed with Mathew Brady photographs 
You, of all the men I know, should be 
able to tell the difference between a 
painted actor and . . - 

Fairbank's finger touched the cLose-ur 
switch. The sad, bearded face filled the 
screen. 

Graner slowly stood up. Softly. he 
spoke. “Good Lord. Good Lord, Fair 
bank. That's no actor. No fake. Tha 
wh 


, he's saying something! Can't you 


get any sound. n 
Temple, his eyes fixed to the lips of 
the bearded m id: " "Four . 
- and sev 
Fairbank flipped a switch and the 


picture. died 
. MOONSBPINE's 
“as often as you like. Longshot, close- quicker"n likker. 


up. slowed down, speeded up, froz 


Tm sorry about the lack of sound. That Moonshine, jugged elegance .. . great 
Fore for makin' hay. Cologne, After-Shave, 
Saturday Night Soap, Gift Sets ..- 


will have to be the next developme 


It’s been enough just mastering light. mountain style. At the best stores 

Fairbank turned away from Graner every Rete Foc nin ae et Moonee 
and addressed them all. “What is light? Dept. P., 421 W, 28th St, N. 

Waves of various lengths that travel very 
fast. One hundred and cightysix. thou- 
sand miles a second. Every schoolboy 
knows this. But what happens to light? 
Where does it go? Docs it vanish? Dissi- 
pate like smoke? Change into something 
che? Or does it just . . . keep travel 
OF course, that's exactly what it doe 

"Elementary, my dear Watson,” 
Father. Mac. 

"E suppose it is. I'm sorry. Let me 
press on to something that isn't clemer 
tary. Something every schoolboy doesn't 
know. Something nobody knew or even 
suspected, until Thelma and I discov- 
ered it. 

He pointed upward, “Up there, thou- 
sands of miles above the surface of the 
earth, is a strange phenomenon you have 
heard of, even though you are mor 
physicists as I am. The Van Allen Belts. 
Shields of enei solar electrons, cosmic 
albedo, encircling the world—their na- 
ture and properties but dimly under 
stood. I now know that one of those 
properties is a kind of snare—a snare for 
light. The light that travels from our 
planet. ble 
happening—is trapped up there, just for 
an instant, before it continues on its 


and that means every 
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the key that unlocks those images, by 
probing and tapping the V Allen 
Belts. An organ that plays not music but 


history . . . prehistory . . . the huge and 
limitless symphony of the past.” 
There was silence in the cellar work- 


cept for the gencrator’s hum. 
ther Mac spoke. “How . . . far 


As Jong as the Belts have existed. For 
all practical purposes, as far back as the 
dawn of time. For instanc 
He played with stops and switches. On 
the screen, they saw an image of them- 
selves, dressed in black, in the living 
room upstairs. 
her Mac said, “Why—th 
of Thelma’s funeral! 
rbank nodded. “It’s not what J 
meant to show you.” He adjusted a 
drawbar. The picture. wavered and was 
gone. “There is a strong tendency on the 
part of the instrument to capture the 
very recent past of this precise locality, 
this room, this house. It requires a cer- 
tain amount of practice to overcome 
that tendency, to recreate the di 
past of distant. places. There—look! 


s the day 


On the screen: a rain forest of impene- 
ble density. Festoons of drifting 
steam. A saurian head, attached to a 


long serpentine neck, stretched itself 
casefully to eat the brilliant green leaves 
at the top of a giant wee. The neck be- 
longed to a massive quadruped—tons of 
bone, ending in a sinuous, 
ng tail 
“Brontosaurus.” smi 
ving a liule salad 
The picture wobbled 
peared. “Stability is another problem, 
he muuered. “The pictures 
come and go haphazardly.” 
Haskell's briar had gone out 
but he didn't care. He spoke, excitedly: 
“Fairbank—do you think I might see 
Shakespeare? Rehearsing at the 


led. Fairbank, "er 


tend to 


gain, 


G 


ob 
"Ive seen him,” said Fairbank, “and 
so shall you. Weiss—vou shall see Bach. 
Temple—you shall see Michelangelo, 
painting the Sistine Chapel. Not Charlton 
Heston. Michelangelo. But not. tonight. 
The machine will soon grow overheated. 
I must turn it off. Tomorrow——" 
larcus, wait," said Father Mac. “Be 
fore you turn it of —may I see 
eves beseeched. 

Fairbank hesitated, then 
course." He turned 10 the keyboard. In 
very few moments, the screen sharpened. 
Fhey saw a place of skulls. Milling 
crowds under a roiling sky. Three wood- 
en torture gibbets, each in the shape of 
the letter. T. Fairbank caused the center 
T to fill the screen. 

No one spoke. Father Mac, poleaxed 
v awe, sank to his knees. His lips tre 
bled. "My God," he said, with perfect 
litera 

The picture danced and was sucked 
imo the vortex of time. 


Iness. 


Father Mac rose from his knees. He 
blinked hot tears from his cyes. He 
eared his throat and spoke, in a no- 
nonsense tone. “I see a possible moral 
problem here, Marcus," he said. “This 
organ—this great. wonder—it show 
us everything that ever happened, any 
time, anywhere on carth? 

Fairbank nodded. 

“It can peer eve 
bers?’ 

"Yes, Light c 
has t0 po somewhei 
the Van Allen Belt 
"You could show us, for ex: 
corge Washington courting M 
“Easily.” 

“Then you must ask yourself thi 
Marcus: Do you, do we, does anyone 
have the right to see George and Martha 
at every moment of their lives? 

Fairbank frowned. “I think I see what 
you're driving at, Mac, but 

The priest went on: “We hear a great 
deal these days about the invasion of 
privacy. Im unethical hands, couldn't 
this organ be the cause of the grossest 

wvasions of privacy ever imagined? In- 
discriminate snooping into the private 
lives of the great and. the humble, the 
to their 


nto scaled cham- 


inot be contained. It 
e. It all ends up in 


"Uh, speaking of bathroom 
/ciss, jerking a thumb in the direction 
of the sc 

They all looked up. Fa 
gouen to turn off the organ. On the 
screen was a faithful rendering of the 
larger of the two Fairbank bathrooms, 


and, sitting calmly in the tub, a g 
haired lady—the late Thelma Fairban 
th off, Marcus" Father Mac 
1, gently. 


bank moved toward the organ. 
said Graner harshly, gr 

k's arm. "Let's watch this 

pped, “What kind of creep. 


"Hold it,” 


you, Graner?” 
Shut up and watch the scrcen;" said 
Graner. "Don't you remember how 


"Thelma 

On the screen, Fairb; 
the bathroom and was standing over the 
tub. As they watched, homified, he 
pushed. his wife's head under the water 
id held it there, while the bubbles rose, 
for what seemed an age. She did not ap- 
pear to struggle. When the image of 
Fairbank straightened and turned away 


is supposed to have died? 
nk had entered 


fr 

that his wife wa 

slid off the sae 
The real Fairbank was shaking and 

backing away from the organ, his eyes 

haunted 

ther Mac was the first to find his 


the tub, it was gruesomely obvious 
dead. The grim picture 
n. 


voice, "May God forgive ye 
A single hoarse syllable sprt 
the throat of Temple: “Why?” 


Fairbank had grown small. He stood, 


shrunken, in the middle of the cellar, 
still on his feet but collapsed, destroyed, 
inged by the shocked, accusing faces of 
his friends. 

Weiss repeated Temple's 
“Why, Marcus" 

Several heavy seconds passed. And 
then 

Tt was the money, you sec,” Fairbank 
said in a barely audible whisper. “We 
were so close to the completion of the 
project . .. so close to success... but 


question. 


we had no more money. We couldn't 


wait—I was close to seventy years old, 
Thelma was si five—we couldn't 
afford to wi ‘Then she thought of her 
insurance. Twenty thousand dollars! 
More than enough to finish the projec! 
She stid to me: ‘I'm an old woman, Mar- 
cus. Let me do this thing for us, for you, 


for our work. But | couldn't let | 
Fairbank turned, with agonized cyes, to 
the priest. "You understand why I 


couldn't let her do that, don't you? Sui- 
cide—a mortal sin! So I took the sin 
upon myself 

He buried ace 
Spasms shook his body. At last. looking 
up, he spoke again, but incoherently. He 
spoke of the Devil. He asked the pricst if 
he had ever wondered what the Devil 
looked like. He pointed to th 
and his voice rose to a screech 
the Devil looked like that, 
cables and switches and d 
the Devil smiled with those white kevs 
.o.o. tempted in the sacred name of 
Science . . . tempted one to evolve no- 
ble excuses for the vilest sins . . . even 
for murder. 

"Then, insanely shricking, hc fcll upon 
the organ. “Devil!” he cried. "Damn 
yout... damn you! .. ." Savagely, he 
ripped out wires, smashed tubes, dis- 
rupted circuits. 

“Marcu: ed the priest. 

“Don't destroy it!” Haskell howled. 

But, in a shower and sizzle of sparks 
stung the nostrils and whitened the 
workroom for hideous instant. 
nd Fairbank dic 


U 
cel 
both the organ 


Later, after the police and the ques 
tions, the five friends sat stunned in a 
nearby bar, nursing glasses of 
needed brandy. 
ather Mac, in a faded voice. 
Haskell, “Well. Your friend Shakespe 
had the words for it, didn't h 
Haskell was attempting to re- 


light his cold briar. 

Murder will out,” the priest cx- 
ned. 

"Oh. Yes." (Smack, slurp.) "Yes, 1 sce. 


lis a (suck, smack) common m 
tion. Actually, it's Murder will speak. 
not Murder will out." (Slurp, slurp.) 
For murder, though it have no tongue, 
will speak (suck, slurp, sm: 
puff) with most miraculous organ.” 
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(continued from page 117) 


of spirit, as when the old lady, the 
mother's own mother said, “Laughter is 
for fools, keep a sober face,” or the 
mother herself said, "It is not necessary 
to be forever confused—there is much 
that is quite clear,” or the mother's 
kid brother said, “Easy now, do not be 
some kind of horselike animal in hu- 
man form which must suddenly start 
and run," or the dead father's brother 
said, "Like the iceberg, only one tenth 
of our truth is outside, the rest inside, 
look there for yourself,” and all of the 
others, all of them 15 or 20 years of age, 
or 30 or 40, said something else, and the 
next day put it another way, each of them 
with a new variation of the same general 
idea, or a totally contradictory variation 
of it, so that the old lady would sudden- 
ly say, "Enough of this thoughtful si 
lence, a boy of nine might notice the 
comedy in things once in a while, too, 
you know.” 

Of the several things to do that were 
of our own choosing, swimming was the 
best, cach of us beginning without skill, 
in total nce, but also in total 
ith, starting anywhere and fighting out 
the problem in silent fear and faith, in 
any of the bodies of water that were 
there, mainly the irrigation ditches, 
some narrow and shallow and slow, some 
wide and deep and swift, some weed- 
choked and occupied by frogs and star- 
tled snakes, with glorious dragontlics 
hovering over the lilecluttered water, 
but also the great rivers, the Kings, the 
San Joaquin, the Fresno, each of which 
could deeply scare à man, not so much 
by its breadth and depth and silent flow, 
but by a meaning sensed and unknown 
something to do with something che, 
with a man’s own way, of the way of the 
life in him, not really known to him, 
going along that way, so that risking it, 
ig all of it the very first time, risk 
g a run and a dive into it, could be 
ighrening, because it was not unlikely 
that it could mean one or another of the 
things one hoped to put off knowing 
about for at least a litle while yet— 
could mean failure, not being able 10 
make it out and back, being stopped not 
necessarily by the water, whatever 
water really was, not necessarily by an 
absence of the required skill at moving 
about in the water, but by a failure of 
an unknown order, a failure of connec- 
tion, of rclationship, of participation, of 
acceptance, by the water, by its move- 
ment, by the climate of the day, by the 
sun. by the silence, the peace, the pa- 
tience, by the enormity of the indiffer- 
ence of everything to a small boy with 
a huge and unknown reality, an enor 
mous nature, and by the boy's own indif- 
ference to this in ncc, his refusal 
to be ignored, his insistence on ignor- 


the 


“But downstairs . . . in the bar... I thought 


you said you loved me.. . 


ing instead of being ignored, by the mu- 


sic of the summertime living that was 


brand-new every day, but awfully old, 
too, and wise, aware of everything from 
having seen and felt and seized and kept 


and thrown away every bit of it, secret 
and known, through all of the time long 
gone but always still here, always hei 
ain. a new body, a new head and face. 
a new voice, speaking a new langua 
any boy at any time could lo 1l by 
the accident of some unknown action or 
truth, embarrassed, speechless, angry, and 
then out of it, unaccountably out of it 
all, the Hash of him gone. 

Cramps.” one said to the other. 
“Worst of all is cramps, and nobody 
knows why camps happen, but they 
not to go diving in right after 


wait five minutes, I've had a 
know. What happens is like having your 
feet and legs tied, so you can't move. 


What you do is what you can with what- 
evers left that isn’t d, and wait. 
Cramps don't stop because you want 
them to, you've got to wait until they're 
good and ready, They take their time. 


Anybody eats the whole heart out of a 
big watermelon, he's got to watch out 
for cramps.” 
"Another thing. 
id, "is runni! 


;" another of them 
g and diving hard and 

You break your 
neck. 1 was lucky when I did it, L only 
got a bump and a headache." 

“Worst of all," another said, perhaps a 
whole summer later, "is overestimating 
yourself and underestimating what can 
happen, so the next thing you know 
you've got nothing left to swim with and 
all kinds of brand-new risks and acci- 
dents coming at you from all directions, 
your mouth and nose full of that funny 
ter you don't want and can't 
drink, that crazy taste of ho boy! that 
sick taste of how much time have I got 
and what can I do to have just a little 
mor? And then maybe just enou 
mote time to have the second chance T 
need to get to the bottom of this water 
busines, this swimming business, this 
great school of choking, ho boy! will 


hitting botto can 


te of wa 


I ever graduate, will 1 ever get my 291 
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ploma, will I ever get home. take 
get married. and be a good citizen 
Ah, you're full of it." another said. 
kall is all it is. Find out how to swim, 
where to swim, when 10 swim, and 
there’ to it, you can do am 
thing, nothing can touch you, nothing 
can happen to vou.” 

Any summer days afternoon ralk 
lazed along with the water, and we were 
caich of us the lone talker, the lone lis 
tener, cach of us taking the swift or lazy 
words of another and making them his 
own. giving them his own language, his 
own style, meaning and message. And 
with the lazing talk the silence talked. 
and listened, talked id listened. 


D 


nals in 


the form of nd women came along 
to e at the flowing water, too, but 
not really, more really 10 have at them 


selves. the men all pale, snakeskin 

of the boys called them, the womi 

larded over with ripe, bursting flesh. 
Holy Jesus, did you ever sec—man, 


what I could do- let's get the hell away 
from here.” And another, a little older. 
“Hell no. we don't have to go away, we 
were here first.” 

“Ah, they didn't come to swim, vou 
know that, let's go. They make me want 
10 puke, I can't stand. them naggi 
cach other. Every t 
and a lardy lady, I want to go, I'm 
going now, you guys stay and watch all 
you lik 
came here t0 swim," another would 
say, and then run and dive, and come up 
squirt ier out of his mouth, whoop 
a laughing name, Aram, Aram, who 
would then laugh and run and dive. 
somersault, come up, squirt, whoop an- 
other name, Buck, Buck, and then one 
by one, the others, called t0 or not called 
10, would run and dive e up 
d laugh. to cool it, man. no use trying 
to walk away from it, vou couldn't walk 
away from it, it was there, it had always 
been there, it would there. 
and when it was on you. a was 
the only thing, the first and only, too 


me D see a si 


and coi 


“True. the parsonage i: 
menge 


small and the remuneration 
«but the congregation should be the source 


of a best-selling novel.” 


100 good. run and dive and cool 
ihere's a whole world of time to 
up with, and sure enough, even 


. man 
be pi 


numbers of litle hard green ones that 
wouldn't be ripe until tomorrow or the 


1 this boy would race back 
xd whoop and 
others, all of 
n now. but swi 
not walking away, leaving the best place 
at the headgate to the men and women, 
swimming 10 the second-best place, a 
ile downstream. 
up on the bank again, and 
up into the tree for a feast of figs, one 
alter another. “Jesus, what is a fig, to 
Whoever got the idea of 
ng like a And down 


day after, ev 
up the bank 
laugh with 
movi; 


the 
iy. downstre: 


told me, opened one and showed me, 
this little insect that has got to get in 
there and do something or the fig won't 
be a fig. that’s wh fig, is. 
you've got to know an insect did 
bug. and sometimes you cat the bu; 
bur you don't know about that, because 
by that time the bug has the 
as the fig.” 

"Bull. 


"No. it’s true, my father knows fig 
knew them in the old county, all of 
these wees in Calilornia were started by 


the trees from the old country. Roeding 
did it, too, the Icllow who made Rocd- 
ing Park. You don't have the bug, you 
can't get the fig. You've got to take th 
bug to the tree. Thats the way it is, take 
it or leave iù And mulberries have 
worms, but when you're cating them you 
don't think about that, you don't care 
about it.” 

“And what do we have? 

"We have them, too, bugs and worms 
and everything else, whatever works 
with one, works with another, works 
with all. is part of the deal, nothing is 
itself alone, it belongs to something, else, 
its part of everything else.” 

"You're full of 
"Dont take my fathers word for i 
k about it for yourself, it stands 10 
jothing’s new, nobody's new, 
everything's more of the same, and so is 
everybody, and everything 
body has got more going on 
d in him than he could ever ev 
and all the time—insects, bu 
h a short lifetime of work 
10 do on figs or mulberries or you or me, 
getting in there and starting somethin: 
that has a real nice smell at first 
then if it lasts long enough a terrible 


guess, 


worms, all wi 


stink, because that's how it is, that's part 
of ihe way it goes, the last part, and it 


all comes from something that's very old 


that every morning looks as if it's brand 
new but really isn't, it's only part of the 
old thing going through its motions, 
start to finish, good start and good finish 
or bad start and bad finish, no telling 
how it will be, but no matter how, it will 
be. Just because your name happens to 
be Buck Bashmanian doesn’t mean that's 
who you are, becuse who you really are 
you'll never know, because how could 
you 

"Buck Bashmanian is Buck Bashmani 
an, don't put me with green figs getting 
screwed by bugs, My people come from 
Bitlis.” 
“They're members of the sime human 
nice as the rest of us, as everybody ele 
you wait and see, you'll find out. Cookie 
Hovsepian last year, the toughest kid in 
town, all-city lourlorty champ, tall, 


swift, hard, nobody was ever newer thin 
Cookie, nobody stronger, so he was 
twenty-two fast year, and all of a sudden 
gone, Cookie dead, Cookie found 
Out, you wait and see, you'll find out, 
too. Wasn't Cookie from Bitlis?” 

“Harput I think, maybe Van, maybe 
Mus. Wait and see, and just what is it 
Ill find out?" 

“You'll find out you cant make it 
yours alone, it’s got 10 be everybody 
it's got to be part of everything, How 
many drowned last year that we knew, 
counting only the kids we knew, that we 
had seen and talked with? Was it two, or 
three? Al Cooper, you remember him, 
third grade at miming at 
Skags Bridge. Charley Bannerman right 
here, just up at the headgatc, anybody 
can manage a ditch like this, but they 
found him drowned. Augie Schultz" 

“I never knew him, he was from Rus 
siantown. So three of them had a lite 
bad luck and drowned. It happens every 
summer all over the country, what the 
hell has that got to do with Buck Bash 
manian, why should that prove that Buck 
Bashmanian isn't Buck Bashma 

"It cin happen to anybody.” 

"Not to Armenians fom the high- 
lands of Bitlis, not to the Bashmanians, 
not to Bakrat Bashmanian, if you don't 
mind my saying my name properly, not 
to us, not to any one of us, we're not 
going to drown—unless we want to 
drow 

"This last wa 


son, sw 


unexpected, even by the 
speaker himself, immediately every 
body moved a little, as if to have heard 
better what had been heard well enough, 
all too well. “Wha? What did you say, 
Buck?” 

“You heard mc. We're not going to 
drown unless we want to. "That's how it 
is. "That's how it is with us, I don't know 
how it is with anybody else.” 

“Want to? What do you mean?” 

“Drown. It's not going to happen, un. 
less we want it to.” 

“Who would want to drown?” 

“Anybody. Anybody might want to.” 
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"A kid? Bull. 

“Yes, a kid, even a kid.” 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Me, for instance.’ 

“You, Buck? Why would you want to 
drown? Nobody has more fun than you 
do. Nobody gets a bigger kick out of 
everything than you do. What do you 
mean you might want to drown?" 

“I might decide I don't want to bother 
anymore about the rest of it.” 

“Why, Buck?” 
decide I don't like it that 
much, I’ve had enough of it, it’s too stu- 
pid, too slow, too cheap.” 

“Cheap?” 

“Yes, cheap. Like raisins. The Sun- 
Maid Raisi ion has got seeded 
muscat raisins in storage from six years 
ago. They've got five hundred tons of 
seeds they don't know what to do with. 
They run these great full-page ads in 
The Saturday Evening Post, they get a 
trademark of a preuy girl smiling in the 
sunshine, they invent slogans, but still 
they can't sell the raisins, and they don't 
know what to do with the seeds that 
keep piling up.” 

“They're pressing the seeds into fuel 
for stoves. We burn pressed muscat ra 
sin seeds every winter at our house. 

“Go to a muscat vine in the summer 
and look at a bunch of muscat grapes. 
‘There isn't anything more beautiful. 
Pick a bunch of the grapes and eat them, 
Nothing has a flavor like that. So the 
poor farmers with the big mustaches 
and the big mortgages pick the muscat 
grapes in August and set them out on 
trays to dry in the sun and become r 
sins, because this year, at last, the price 
of muscat raisins will be all right, people 
all over the country will be glad to pay 
eleven cents for a nice one-pound pa 
age of muscats, ready (o cat, and good 
for you, better than candy, better than 
ice crcam, with no seeds in them, even, 
but again it doesn't happen, the people 
don't want them, the poor farmer loses 
moncy again, so he has to make moncy 
at a winter job of some kind to keep the 
bank from stealing his vineyard away 
from him. That's what I mean by wo 
cheap. I might decide I don't want to 
bother with all that cheap stuff, that stu- 
pid bank and stupid money stult. 

“Oh yeah? I'd like to see the day Buck 
Bashmanian decides he doesn't want to 
bother with anything, and I mean any- 
thing. Buck, old boy, who do you think 
you're kidding? 

“Not myself, I can tell you that. We're 
old, all right, but here's one boy who's 
brand-new 

“You sound older than your father, 
already.” 

“Brand-new.” 

“Twelve years old.” 

“Brand-new. Yesterday, now, tomorrow 
and forever.” 

When he was 16 Buck began to race 


the best cars through the streets of Fres- 
no—to Turlock and back in one day, 
and park the car precisely where he had 
found it, as a matter of pride and honor. 
To Bakersfield and back another da 
To Coalinga and back. To Shaver Lake 
and back. 

“Buck, what's the matter with you? 
What do you do it for?” 

“I told you long ago, didn't I, when 
we used to go swimming and talked so 
much. Didn't 1 tell you? We're from Bit- 
lis You must have understood me, 
Didn't 1 say I might want to drown, 
se it's too stupid, too slow, 


"We sid a lot of thi ng 
got to stop stealing ca 
jail.” 

“Not Buck, not Buck Bashn an” 

“They gave you six months the first 
time, and then a year, and the next time 
they'll give you more, and pretty soon 
life. Cut it out. We're cousins. Let’s go 
swimming again, out at Herndon, to- 
morrow. Let's round up some of the kids 
and all of us go swimming again. It’s not 
too late.” 

“Maybe we will. Tomorrow, ma 
will." 

But they didn't go swimming the next 
afternoon, and a whole month later, in 
October, when Buck was 19, he went 
around to the old house the old 
neighborhood, driving a brand-new Kis- 
sel Kar with the top down, but nobody 
was home, he told me the next day, so 
he drove out to Pete Krikorian's house. 

“Hop in, Pete,” he said. "Its Aram Jo- 
seph’s, he told me I could have it for the 
rest of the afternoon. We're going s 
ming, We're going to pick up some of 
the other guys and we're going out to 
Herndon where the river's half a mile 
agos and we're going to swim across 
that river. Come on." 

Buck and Pete picked up three out of 
five, the other two saying they had stuff 
10 do, but Buck knew they didn't want 
to go because they didn't want t go 
with him, a car thief, and he knew Pete 
knew, too, and the three who went with. 
him knew but wanted to go anyway: 
Karamanian, Aslan Aslanian and 
ji. all of them not yet I7. 
They loafed around roasting hot dogs 
on the beach of clean white sand at the 
river for almost an hour, talking and 
laughing the way they had in the old 
days, alone out there, nobody else out 
there, and then almost at the end of the 
day, at sundown, as if to move with the 
sun, and without any announcement, 
Buck Bashmanian walked halfway to the 
edge of the water, and then ran and 
dived in and began to swim out into the 
current, out where the water was really 
moving. The others watched a moment, 
and then Pete Krikorian said, “I think 
Bucks swimming across. I think I will, 
too,” 


Buck. You've 
rs. You'll die in 


be we 


m- 


“Irs pretty swift out there,” Enoch 
said, “It’s pretty far, too. 

“I think I can make it" Pete said. 
And he began to walk out, as Buck had, 
and then he ran and dived, as the three 
others looked at one anothe 

“Gan Pete swim that good?" Haig Kara- 


“I don't think Buck can swim that 
good,” Aslan Aslanian sud. "I don't 
think any of us can.” 

And then all three of them got to 
their feet and began to walk to the wa- 
ter, and then suddenly they broke into a 
run, and dived in and began to swim, 
laughing and shouting, “Buck, Pete, 
wait for us.” 


By midsream they were all w 


distance of one 
the current, still laughing and 
when suddenly everybody began to no- 
tice that everybody else was beginning to 
have a bad time, It was now as far back 
as it was across, so there wasn't much 
point in turning around and going back, 
and then Pete Krikorian called out, 
“Buck, I can't make it, So long, Enoch. 
So long, Haig. So long, Aslan.” And still 
laughing, or still making himself laugh, 
he went under, gasping and choking, 
while Enoch tried to get to him, and 
Buck laughed and shouted, "Leave him 
alone, Enoch, just keep swimming. It's 
too late, just swim across.” 

Trying hard to laugh, Enoch said, 
“We went through Emerson School to- 
gether.” And then, unable himself to 
fight the current any longer, and begin- 
ning to go under, and swiftly down- 
stream, he said, not laughing, scarcely 
able to speak at all, "So long, Buck. So 
long, Haig,” and went under, and for 
the gasping and choking or the distance 
he was being carried, he wasn't able to 
say, "So long, Aslan. 

The others made it across, nobody 
helping anybody ele, and only Buck 
able still to laugh a little now and then, 
but only now and then. When he was 
finally across he began to vomit, and 
then turned and stood and looked where 
Pete and Enoch had let it go. The other 
two swimmers finally made it, too, and 
alter being sick, sat looking at the river 
and crying. 

Buck Bashmanian got five to lile for 
armed robbery, but died two years later, 
in the hospital at San Quer 
posedly of tuberculosi: 

Haig and Aslan went along to the rest 
of it, but every now and then, Haig on a 
visit to San Francisco or Aslan on a visit 
to Los Angeles, they met, and remem- 
bered the drowned swimmers. And then, 
after talking about everything else but 
especially about their kids, one or the 
other of them would say, be they 
did right.” And the other would reply, 
“Maybe they're well out of i 
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contemporary variations on 
the inaugural ball 


“Just think, darling—from now on its 
just you and me forever and ever... P? 


E - “Precious, here's a little book Mother gave me 
“Now, dear, we don’t want our honeymoon before my first marriage. I thought perhaps you might 
206 lo be like your first one or my first one, do wwe?” like to glance through it.” 


“Are you decent?” “Yeah!” _ “Hey, Judy—are you 
going to stay in there all night?” 


“Uh, Helen... I think I “Know why this marriage is gonna 
know why I can't get in the mood. . .” last, Flo? Becaush we gotta lot in common!” 207 
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“No, I wouldn't say it was 
any better, now that we're married.” 


“Of course you are, darling. 
Youre much better than Harry was.” 


“I hope you realize, my dear, that youve 
made me the happiest boy in the whole world.” 


“No more, man. You ll be 
too tired for the march tomorrow?” 


“Swe-e-e-lie—it’s me again... P 


“Let's hurry up so we * Yowll just have to give me time 
can go and gamble some more, OK?” to get used to your ways, Horace . . . 2” 209 
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Ancient Company (coninica from page 102) 


B'rith, which is a fraternal organization 
interested in sociability and charity. He 
must have just taken his topcoat out of 
storage. It hung behind his desk, and in 
the sunlight, that eternal beam of San 
rancisco noontimes, it gave off a rough- 
edged damp smell of moth balls. The 
ector’s name was Morris Koven; he 
apologized for having his coat hanging 
there, blocking off the view, but he 
wanted to air it out a little. He removed 
it, suoking the nap and then guiltily 
darting his fin ps to his nose and 
away. He was a man who liked the smell 
of moth balls. Well, some people, for ex- 
ample Alvah Gershon, liked the smell of 
gasoline, hangars, garages. Liking a smell 
is no crime. And Morris What's his name 
ing him welcome. “We get a lot 


was ma 


of dentists. We got the professionals, of 
course, the insurance boys, business, like 


figure why. They don't think they need 
us, But I always say: Ask not what the 
Jewish community can do for you; 
Only a lot what you can do for the Jew- 
ish community. And I say further: We 
don't just need money, we need you, a 
nice young doctor, the younger genera- 
tion. I heard youre divorced, Doc. Oh, 
those things get around. We don't see 
you here, but I know, I know.” He 
winked elaborately, a wink that stirred 
the air. The voluntecr worker had 
stopped typing. She was pretending to 
think, searching with a 
her blue hai 
sent you our literature, you remember? T 


MR CLINTLORTA 


put you on the mailing list. For one 
thing, you can meet the people at ou 
mectings, and who knows if some ni 
parent docsn't have some nice daughte 

The volunteer worker was about to 
raise her hand and volunteer an answer 
to the question. 

“I came to you with another problem, 
Rabbi.” 

“Well, I didn't finish my studies. I was 
more—outgoing is the type. Some nice 
litle girl, not a baby anymore, but 
maybe cute- 

When Gershon finally told. him the 
story, the man did not believe. He be- 
lieved, but he did not believe. “Why 
that’s terrible," he said, "te i 
terrible. What a world we live 
you see, Doctor, I have to do more with 
the club activities, socials, education, 
things like that—you should maybe write 
to the Anti-Defamation League, Doctor. 
But, of course, anything I can do you 
for, TH be more than glad. 

A strange harsh voice—Gershon's— 
broke in, and he heard this voice as if it 
belonged to someone else, the pasionate 
adolescent that he had been, wanting to 
be a doctor and cure the sick: “But he's 
a killer! There's no time! Nothing to 
do with defamation! A murderer!” 
“Well, Doctor, OK. I just don’t think 


it’s necessary to raise your voice in her 
I know you're neryous, being divorced 


and all. I sce that problem all the time 
in my line of work—I'm like a psychol- 
ogist, you know? Incidentally, don’t call 


CLNTWoRTH 
AND 
(MOTHER, 
Ine 


“I don't know Glintworth either, but I know his type.” 


only trying to be helpful, OK? 
thinking you would maybe like to 
join the community, mect some nice 
people, we have the theater club and the 
gourmet society meets on first Tuesdays 
of the month for men only, and the 
skating group—we get a special arra 
ment at the rink—and then you tell me 
there's this antisemcet and I only tried 
to tell you the proper place where to 
oo 

Gershon was on his way, mobilized, 
grinding out the words, “Well, you go 
there,” and wondering if the police and 
this man, Morris Whatshisname, had 
gone mad. No, theirs was the normal 
madness—that illness which daily erodes 
the spirit as sugar erodes the teeth, till 
suddenly the pain cuts in but the nerve 
is dead. They decay and dic and only 
feel pain when it is too late to Ie: 
from it. 

There was something else which he 
did not stop to measure. As he rushed, 
enraged, there was something else going 
on. It was the more warming to his soul 
because he did not think of it: He was 
happy. The others were just following 
th habits, their American habits of 
1966, smelling their fingertips as they 
had done as children, but Alvah Ger- 
shon. M.D., was finding something real 
to do. He was finding his own way 

During the good times of his life, 
when he had won through an exam, or 
on his weekend passes, the idea of a girl 
used to float into Gershon's body like a 
warming suffusion, the high pleasure of 
work, a hot and cold bath, good health. 
Girls, a girl. Now the itch to pride and 
power set dancing once more the dream 
of love. He stopped for a moment and 
let it play. Just because Morris and the 
cop stood in the road, he could push by 
them. He would try every chance, every 
ditch and field. He could be unique— 
why not? He could make his own way 
through the woods. As life filled him 
once more—its defiance, its mystery—he 
suddenly caught a glimpse of her face in 
his memory, vividly shining, scrubbed, 
smiling, and yet unknown by him. She 
had been hurrying down a hall with one 
hand at the blonde roll of hair. Nurse's 
uniform, some kind of pin (silver), a 
book under her arm. He had not until 
this moment known that this mild snap- 


shot had been taken by his memory. 
Funny Brownic. Now he must solve the 
mystery of that friendly, casy face; solv- 
ing meant to conquer it, then share with 
it the victory. 

He couldn't help thinking at 


this 
time, in this boyish way, of pride and 
conquering and total sharing, all these 
hunter’s ways of imagining love. With 
his father, with his wife, even with his 
son, love was a partial and qualified mat- 
ter. This exhilaration was his way of set- 
ting himself apart from  wavy-haired 
cops and moth-caten Morris. He fought 
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discouragement by being undiscouraged. 
Coffee, lack of sleep and the pressure of 
his secret entered into it, too. Before 
now, Gershon had been too preoccupied 
to let the girl come into his mind except 
when she was present, actually there, 
pleasing his cyes above a gauze mask, 
just doing some task while her body rus- 
tled crisply, faintly scenting the air. But 
now he thought of her; he came to a fo- 
cus. She was a German nurse at Mount 
Zion Hospital, where he did his charity 
consultation work two afternoons a 
week, Her name was Heidi, and their 
eyes had met, and she would know him 
by name. She was in the States on an ex- 
change program with Bonn 
The swarthy, lean, slightly bent Hun- 
garian cavalry officer stood grinning on 
Divisadero Street beneath a sign that 
read: A VOTE FOR THE GREAT SOCIETY IS A 
vore ror ... He was reaching for a 
dime in his pocket, sorting it out of she 
handful of change in the old way. The 
gesture recalled old urgencies Get the 
girl now! He got her number from the 
hospital and telephoned 
Good luck. She was off duty. She was 
willing to see him. He would take her 
for lunch at Enrico’s in North Beach, 
hoping the sane pleasuring of the idle, 
forever-April scene of Telegraph Hill 
would help her to understand him, and 
therefore help him to understand him: 
sel. There was a special reason, of 
course, for thinking of German Heidi. 
While waiting to meet. her, he jotted 
down in a little notebook a summary of 
what he knew already. Muller-Franw’ 
telephone number. He lived at an ad 
dress on Geary Boulevard in San Fran- 
cisco; he must have commuted across the 
Bay Bridge two or three times a week to 
Berkeley. He added the date of his de- 
parture. The airline. His exact time. 
Then he drove past the address on Geary 
and slowed down. Muller-Frantz had 
a little cottage in a garden off this swath 
of highway cut wide through the city, 
stretching almost to the Pacific Ocean. 
Then it was time to collect Hi 
Broich. 
They paused before Enrico's that 
Paris picturebook café, outdoor tables 
and reflecting heaters for warmth; Ger- 
shon whirled his Peugeot about and 
headed toward another place, The Bar- 
bary, where they could have a back table, 
noon darkness and candles. Entering the 
darkness, he felt a m melancholy 
coolness and a responding heat in him- 
self, like remembered love, the first love 
of college, when being away from home 
nd finding a strange girl with a bicycle 
nd digan opened up all reality to 
him. Heidi smiled and cuddled her chin 
into her collar. She liked a masterful 
man. Then he told her his story; he 
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“Not just because you're German,” he 
said, and then tried to think why. No, 
just because she was German. 

“I was born as a baby in the War,” she 
id. 


‘ou don't remembe: 


he prompted 
her. 

“Yess. Yess I do not remember." 

He frowned, pressed his mouth to- 
gether and studied the amber of his beer 
as if it were crystal. “But let me explain 
anyway,” he said. 

She listened obediently, even 
too was shocked, but 
curly-haired cop à 
rcaucrat, she took a personal interest in 
Alvah. This was no place to talk about 
such matters, she said. It was shocking 
and dreadful. "Oh dear, there are no 
rmany," she said, be- 
moaning the lack as if Jews were a natu- 
ral resource mysteriously removed from 
the soil, like the nitrogen under a crop 
of tobacco. 

They went to her apartment near 
Mount Zion. He continued talking 
while she offered him a drink. He did not 
seem to hear her and went on talki 

She slipped into something more com- 
fortable while he stood, eves averted, at 
the doorway and explained why a rage 
could be aroused in him by the prospect 
of an assault on the remnant of Jews who 
had been gathered in Israel. Ordinarily 
Gershon's dark face at this afternoon hour 
was further darkened by beard, but the 
hectic flush gave him a,color, red and 
black and pale, checks, tufted hair, eyes 
and lips, that made him look like a stu 
dent in Hamburg, Heidi informed 
And of course his nose was so much 
more interesting, bony and distinguished. 
You say like that? distinguished?” 

She did not know Dr. Muller- 
but she would wy to understand Ger- 
shon. He felt like 


more Jews in Gi 


à paratrooper on a des- 
perate m No, like a soldier on 
leave before his mission began. "Do you 
have a bicycle?" he asked. 

Why you ask such funny questions” 
Her hands were like litle paws 
ped himself drip 


The few days sped by. There was no 
time to be Hamlet; cop, bureaucrat and 
nurse had helped him very liule. Ger 
shon decided not to ask the proper order 
of his going. He tried to finish the sen- 
tence he had started to read on a bill- 
board someplace, he didn’t recall where, 
about how a vote for the Great Society 
was a vote lor something. But he was too 
busy. In a way, the policeman, the 
from the social club and the German 
girl had given him what he needed. 
‘They had brought him alive, in frustra- 
n, i ion and in lust—alive. 
yellow gray skies of San Francisco 
he lived in risk of every- 


n 


Th 
were his Par 
thing. The one who could help him 


most was waiting, but not waiting very 
long, not much longer, only a little time 
more. And what if he should decide to 
leave carly? 

Why not take the simplest way through 
to him? 

Gershon tried the telephone and got 
no answer. He sat heavily, shi s iL 


th. While he sat in this 
ng ablaze in his head, 
er specialdelivery letter arrived. It en- 
closed a newspaper dipping about a 
complaint in the United Nations. Egyp- 
tian and Isracli authorities had arranged 
a prisoner age- The prisoners 
handed back alive to Israel were not 
being returned to their families. The 
government of Israel was asking a 
United Nations examination of them. 
They had been castrated; their tongues 
had been torn out; they had been put i 
enormous truck tires and rolled about 
for hours, days. Doctors had observed 
this process and regulated it to keep 
them alive. Not one was presently sane. 
It was thought that none of them would 
ever again be anything like a human 
being. 

The note attached to the clipping 


excl 


stated simply that the doctors who looked 
after these men in prison had received 
excellent training in Leipzig and Mu- 
nich. And it added: "Of cou this is 
practical medicine on a very small 
scale.” 

Dr. Gershon sat by the teleplior 
dialed the number again and again, v. 
til on perhaps the 40th effort, sever 
hours later, there was There 
a mild professorial: 

He had planned out his attack; he 
would explain very little, and the little 
he said would test the information he 
had. There would be an economy of 
means. By reticence and by a calculated 
imprecision, he would arouse no suspi- 
cion. “Hello?” he asked the blank face at 
the other end. “Doctor Muller-Frantz? I 
am Mr. Gershon, concerned with . . . ah 

. the U 

‘Oh yes. So pl 

“Perhaps I could pay you a visit to 
discuss . . . 2" 

“Yes. OF course. So pl 

They made an arrangement to meet 
the man's cottage late that same after- 
noon. Muller-Frantz took the bait cager- 
ly. He must have felt isolated, uprooted, 
alone in nterprise—living in 


id 


wi 


his new 


"So the birds lay eggs, and all that. jazz, 
and the little bumblebees help the flowers pollinate. 
Now run along, and for God's sake, don't get 
any more girls pregnant." 
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one place, native of another, traveling to 
an even stranger compression chamber. 
ershon had an astringent sense of track- 
ng him down. His last patient of the day 
—a woman with infected cuticles from 
an allergy to nail polish—noticed that he 
did more than prescribe isothipendyl, an 
ntihistamine, hot soaks and a non- 
lergenic polish. He also smiled at her. 
Now into his Peugeot—sun roof back 
—and down Geary Boulevard, past used- 
car lot, shopping center, and through 
the little settlement of White Russians 
(restaurant, apteka) which had been 
sliced in half by the highway. A vote for? 
A vote for? Never mind. 

He parked, lit a cigarette, looked 
about, ground our the cigarette and 
went forward. He rang a little bell— 
ss tinkler hanging from a rope 
ntz bowed hi nto the cor- 
tage, which was placed deep within its 
sheltering garden. Behind, Gershon 
heard the pumping labor of traffic on 
the highway, muflled by vines and Aow- 
er, the perpetual springtime of San 
Francisco gardens, Ahead of him stood a 
short, plump man dressed in good 
tweeds, with high shoes polished like 
mirrors. As he bowed, Gershon could see 
the tea service on a table. He must have 
ied that silver with him in his bag- 
gage—knotted and knobbed pitcher, 
spoons with crushed flowers, butter 
knives and an embossed sieve. Clearly he 
was not a man who fled without con 
cring the future. He had a taste for the 
good things. Like Gershon, a bachelor; 
unlike him, Muller Frantz had learned 
10 be happy in indulgence of his pleas- 
ures. Moving about the room. a mingled 
smell of old tweed, tea and cookies, and 
fresh eau de cologne arose from Muller- 
Franz. He had the thinnest hair Ger- 
shon had ever seen on a man pretending 
to a full head—a few strands wound 
round and round, like the map of s 
each separate strand with its star-glisten 
of cologne. 

"E have 

id. “I hope you don't mi 
Was I late? 

"No. But I was waiting. 

Gershon sat down heavily. It was odd 
to be so expected. He looked into the 
cup as Muller Frantz handed it to him. 
Nothing but . The man had con- 
fessed his im nce like a love: 

“Ah,” said Muller-Frantz, settling back 


into an armchair, His belly jutted tor- 
he was slouched 


his vest; 
nto the chair and could arise only with 
difficulty; a pink, chubby, defenseless 
baby lay beneath the armor of dress, But 
his eyes gleamed with an adult calcula- 
tiol thin the 


wad under 


behind his heavy glasses. V 
eel frame there were concentric circles 


of glass, and a bulging false cycball of 
glass at the center. "Cream? Sugar? Lem- 
on? It’s all there. You will forgive if I 


214 allow you to serve yourself. I am alone, 


you see, and so I have been all my life.” 
His eyelids fell in a moment of modest 
grief for his lifelong solitude. He recov- 
ered. The aquarium eyes were staring 
again through their thick glass Shielded 
eyes, naked nostrils. Abruptly he asked: 
“And you are here about the Cairo 
Project?” 


Muller-Frantz poured hot milk into 
his own tea. Gershon shook his head. 
"Perhaps lemon?" the man asked. “It is 
good for the skin, my mother used to 
he still remembered scurvy—a dis- 
case, no, a gondition.” A bright boyish 
c at his visitor. He sniffed through 
his uptilied nostrils. Gershon wondered 
if he looked to him like an Arab. lt 
made no difference. He was obviously so 
pleased with himself, with everything 
that was happening to him, that he 
wanted simply to brew his tea, to rest his 
saucer on the litle jutting tummy, to 
smooth away any agitation in his nose 
with one decisive finger, to smile and 
murmur and wait for developments. He 
was either a calm man or a man calmed 
with much effort. And his mind fully 
composed about everything- 

He gazed at Gershon and made in- 
quiry in one repeated word which 
seemed to dismiss all small preparations 
for talk: "Yes" 

Gershon put the cup. He 
jumped at the clatter it made on the ta- 
ble. "Tell me," he said, “without the 


down 


technicalities, exactly what it is that you 
can contribute. What is it that you pro- 


pose to do—you personally 

"Ah." said Muller-Framz. "Gontribu- 
n to the Goming War. Well said, that. 
Ege-ceedingly well put. My gontribution 
to the war, my personal iota—you say 
iota? Yes. Let me think of that 
ment" He sat, breathing heavily, „his 
plump hands folded on his belly, the 
bright, unseeing eyes closed, as if dream- 
ing forth his words. Thinking. And 
then he spoke. He put forth very dryly, 
as if for a bureaucratic record, 


his 


qualifications as a developer of special 
weapons. They would be of specific 
ncy on a small, densely populated, 
nd, he noted wryly, they 
Hc 


effici 
civilian 
were not psychological in characte 
that word as if it were an evasi 
trick, “Unless, sir, you consider e 
tion of the hostile population a merely 
psychological goal. I prefer to think of it 
in Malthus 
of making 
extirpation. as a means to allow a superi 
or crop. Of course, that is a bolitical de- 
cision. Personally, I am expert in the 


sai 


fertile once morc 


means—a technici His eyes fluttered 
shut. "Nevertheless, I cannot help hav- 
ing a gencral background—general 
ideas." When he finished, he took a deep 
breath; he sighed; he smiled to himself 


and said, “I have not been asked to work 


for the Americans because of the scan- 
dal. I was not a so-called non-bolitical 
nüst in Germany. 1 was involved i 
bolitics. I was Chief of a Section —you 
Say Section? I carried out my principles 
in uying to purify Germany. They are 
afraid of me." He smiled, and the tiny 
round aquarium eyes disappeared into 
the center of the bulging glasses. “Their 
fear degrades them. not me. I go where I 
am better needed.’ 
Gershon, gazing at this man as if 
uying to memorize a map. saw on his 
skin the possibility of all the diseases he 
had studied —eczemas, thyroid thickening 
and cracking, proliferating moles, pre- 
cancerous lesions, suppurations, leprosy. 
He sank for a moment into a sick black 
despair, a despair like fear duiching at 
his belly and folding down his vision. 
He should be curing this man. He was a 
doctor, not a murderer. His rage faded; 
he saw that the man was getting over a 


cold, The flanges of his nose were 
chapped. Pale shadow of lanolin salve 
about his nostrils. 

Muller-Frantz seemed to read his 
mood. It was as if he were a mechanic 


winding up the emotion he needed. “I 
ave changed my plans.” He put the key 
in Gershon’s back and he wound it a lit- 
ue tighter. “I leave in three hours 

Gershon said simply, “It was you who 
wrote to me. Why me?” 

“Wrote?” sid. Muller-Frantz. 

“Why me?” 

The man pouted like a child, like a 
girlish, spoiled bby-child, caught out in 
his game. “You're a good one,” he said, 
perfect one." He would finish the 
game anyway. He reached in a drawer of 
the coffee table, Behind him, Gershon 


could sce the packed suitcases, precisely 
tagged, all bearing the destination Caio 
man stenciled in block 


the terminal after the very 
far wanderings of this old n Muller- 
Frantz finished his scarch, h was 
only a pretense of scarch, which was a 
vay of enjoying his moment, and put a 
Luger on the table, "Yours to choose, 
he said. 

Gershon pulled back in his chair 
the barrel lay th 
in a furnished couage on Geary Boule- 
vard near the Pacific Ocean. Muller- 
Frantz smiled and turned the barrel to 
three o'clock. "Doctor Gershon,” he said, 
"E believe I have developed a weapon 
that will eliminate the so-called State of 
Israel from the known world in some- 
thing under seven minutes. This docs 
not give much time for retaliation, does 
i? We scientists, all German few 
Austri; have our own suburb of EI K; 
hirah, have you heard about that? Our 
club, our women if we still want them, 
our pools and servants. Our work, too. 
When our work is done . . ." The nos- 
wils winked. "When our work is really 
done, a long battle will have been won 
at last. But not completely. You see, sir, 
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there is no complete victory. I have 
come to accept that fact. And so I need 
the little victories, too. I need you, Doc- 
tor Gershon. A personal victory. At ran- 
dom—nearly at random—I create—or 
perhaps I merely find—a coward. The 
distinction is not essential.” 

picked up the Luger, mov- 
hand to take it from its three- 
o'clock position. His hand was hot and 
dry, but he knew that the living creature 
always has oil on irs skin: the finger- 
prints would be clear enough, if that 
mattered. It did not matter. 

The man looked at his own belly. He 
offered two targets. the glistening top of 

is head with its droplets of cologne, the 
tiny prouuding liule bag of belly. "I 
nted to take one with me,” he said, 
s I fly away. One You." That was how 
he pronounced it: One You. “But since I 
planned it this way, sir, how do you 
know I would be of any use as a techni- 
cian in Egypt? Perhaps 1 am just tricking 
you to kill me? Perhaps I am merely dy- 
ing of cancer and wish to collect the in- 
surance—a suicide clause in my policy? 

Gershon stared. As he watched the 
there was an odd feeling of nostal- 
gia in his breast, a sick sinking longing— 
not for his wife and the dim days of fam- 
ily happiness (br when?) 
but for the exa ys of 
Anatomy, on a metallic autumn day 
when it seemed that he might really be a 
doctor, and then earlier, in another 
golden autumn, for his father, one of 
those dim, driven, preoccupied fathers. 
Once, on a Sunday afternoon walk in 
Indian summer, his father had shown 
him the striations of a leaf, how life was 
taken in, how the leaf breathed. Photo- 
synthesis and the crackled, age-old veins; 
and then his father had scemed to be 
talking to him, to his litle boy whom he 
nted someday to be a doctor. That 
joyous memory went back to his 11th 
year; he remembered it now without joy, 
with a heavy and mournful nostalg 
The man's voice bubbled on. “That 
akes calculation, You? Perhaps I am 
just causing nastines? Excellent! Then 
you let me go to the little suburb of El 
Kahirah. You give me your permissioi 
You let me go. After all, am I not a hu- 
man soul? Hath not a National Socia 
eyes? When you prick me, do I not 
bleed? Ha-ha! Forgive me, ] translate 
your poet Shylock into English back. 
Ha. D should not play tricks in such 
matters. 

What would his father and his son 
want him to do? What had himself, age 
11, planned in life, and what had he 
done at 17, leaping from the sleek- 
bellied T-42? There was something secret 
on the German's mind, too. Gershon 
struggled for his intention, his own, be- 
yond his hopes for his boy, soon to grow 

ay from him, and beyond his father's 
jon, mercifully dead before Alvah 


m; 


finished his training in dermatology and 
allergy. Gershon, still alive, wondered if 
he could manage to claim such burdens 
for his ben d cautious shoulders. And 
still, and st 

“Do you have the right to take a hu- 
man life, You? Perhaps I merely tease. 
Suppose I am that remarkable peron 
who has a sense of humor, heavy north- 
em humor, it is true, but I cause you to 
sin. Or not. By your will to send me 10 
my project in Cairo—kinks in the Abdul 
HIE rocket—those fools! Arab namo! 
But I am studying a little Arabic. I have 
had to learn many languages im my 
time. It is an aptitude like mathematics. 
‘El Kahirah’ means “The Victorious.’ Ah. 
And so decide, You. Chew. Juden. Jew." 

Gershon pulled the trigger. There was 
a click. It was not loaded; it had not 
been loaded. Muller-Frantz made a soft 
chuckle. He sighed. "But now you have 
made up your mind, yes, You? That 
proves.” He threw a knife on the table. 
"Now, You." 

Since he had planned everything so 
carefully, he had probably also sent a 
letter to the police. The man ruled over 
his little world of scheme and hatred. 
He was demanding il he be murdered. 
It occurred to Gershon that he might 
even load the Luger and shoot. himself, 
using gloves to keep Gershon's finger- 
prints on the weapon, shooting himself 
in the belly so that he would have time 
while bleeding to death to get rid of the 
gloves and place the Luger across from 
him, as if it were murder. It occurred to 
him that the police might be on the way 
already. It occurred to him that the man 
was mad. 

"Will you do nothing, You?" Muller- 
iz dem; 

Gershon picked up the knife 

"Will you do?” Muller-Frantz asked. 
“Otherwise I go to Egypt and I kill mil- 


lone with his decision 
a long moment as his fingers grew 
iar with the intimate sleck of the 
idle of the knife. He accustomed him- 
self to the idea. He tried to learn from 
this man. 

“I think you had better hurry," 
Muller-Frantz, “else I shall fight you 
perhaps win. Or someone will interrupt 
us. You have always neglected the clev- 


He paused while Gershon tried to un- 
derstand this. 

“Destroy the enemy. For that reason 
you do not survive. You think you sur- 
ive in America, in Isracl—you think you 
survive. But you have been murdered so 
long you are an 
ghosts, merely repri 


of you kept alive as pati 
radiology. To live a little longer. But 
you die when needed." He smiled 

awned, patting his mouth with his 


hand. He was like an old professor who 
read off a lesson from lecture notes made 


ages ago, learned from another professor 
in good order, passed on effortlessly in 
fly-buzzing classrooms from professor to 
professor in Nuremberg, Prague, Kiev 
and Vienna, in all the spired cities 
where civilization has been turned on 
the wheel, shaped, broken and shaped 
again. He coughed and swallowed the 
wetness in his throat. A stray glob would 
not worry a foreclosed man. He said: 
“As usual, it will be too late while you 
think, You. 

He stopped to beam upon his 
nist. He w: ppy man. 

“You are my puppet. When I do not 
move, you do not move.” 

He pursed his lips to show that he 
knew everything, He was unsurprised. 
He was demonstrating for some imagi- 
nary audience. How nicely he could pre- 
dict the Jew's behavior! 

His confidence that he controlled and 
predicted everything changed the game 
for Doctor MullerFrantz And if he 
were not really playing to win? The 
answer to this, like most perfect knowl- 
edge, would forever evade Alvah Ger- 
shon, M. D., for at that moment he fell 
forward, convulsively sprung by his legs. 
His legs shot him into the scientist as if 
they followed a system of abstract logic, 
of music, of mathematics, of the laws of 
y and flight—no physicality to it at 
The shape of fact disappeared; there 
was only pattern, And then the puffing, 
resisting, enveloping welcome of fatness 
about a ki 

Dr. Gershon was not thinking about 
history, but he understood the mistake 
of Muller-Frantz. He had chosen a man 
made desperate by the rule of comfort. 
Dr. Gershon was one 
among millions of them, but a man dis 
mayed by his obedience. Or had Muller 

aniz somehow planned his own en 
They were leaning together, she 
to shoulder, in an odd swaying collabo- 
ration. Then, with the snap of a wrist, 
Dr. Gershon pulled away. For some rea- 
son he thought of mushrooms in a for 
est. The creature started its fall. "You! 
—and died. 

Gershon stared at the crumple 
feet. It was as natural as 
striated leaf. A slow seep of blood. Ca 
Jary action took the thick colo 
tweed. 

He let the knife fall alongside the 
body. Judgment hastening. Was he more 
than a man who took another man’s life? 
Was he an ordinary murderer? 

Later he would need to explain to his 
son. For the moment there was only act. 
No longer dwelling a future he 
could predict, he waited in a cottage off 
Geary Boulevard to meet the fate of 
those who make their own laws, of the 
hunter, of the man who joins, very late 
in history, that ancient company. 
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SI EEAWEG PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLEO AND 
'BOTILEO BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


SEE SEAN CONNERY IN THE NEW WARNER BROTHERS FILM, “A FINE MADNESS.” 


The taste is distinctive. 
The man is Sean Connery. 
The Bourbon is JIM BEAM. m 
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TECHNICAL EDITOR (continued from page 141) 


criteria, especially in the areas of effec- 
tive thrust, pay Ioad and crew accommo- 


dation. In view of expanded mission 
requirements now contemplated, the 
present. vehicle is clearly inadequate to 
future needs.” 

“But—— 

“With savings effected in fiscal 65 by 
budgetary cuts, which canceled installa- 
tion of a garbage eliminator in your 
food-preparation center, and future fund- 
ng assured by this mornings man- 
agement decisi cost considerations 
have been significantly minimized. It is 
consequently possible to en 
sign concept considerably in advance of 
that now in service, which, it is well 
known, originated as carly as the mid- 
Thirties and, while subject to continu- 
ing technical refinement, remains largely 
unchanged in configuration and per- 
formance. 

"Such an advanced concept would in- 
corporate all or most of recent state-of- 
the-art improvements, induding a far 
greater thrust to be provided by a more 
powerful propulsion system, thus allow- 
ing increased pay load and more com- 
modious crew spaces. Cargo would be 


ion a de- 


carried in an aftercompartment, rather 
than forward, as is now the case; a simi- 
lar transpositioning would relocate the 
propulsion unit, although tractive effort 
would continue to adhere to current 
practice and be applied through the 
rearmost load-bearing surfaces.” 

“Gosh, Howard. Does that mez ‘4 

“Major advances in the primary life- 
support systems would offer a more 
stable shirtsleeve environment under ad- 
verse operational conditions by means of 
more complex and flexible temperature 
controls. Additionally, present unilateral 
ground-vehicle communications would 
be enhanced to allow the crew to ex- 


change data with available ground re- 


ceivers, uti ed external 
antenna. 

"Over and above these technological 
advantages, there is little question that 
the proposed new vehicle would have 
undoubted propaganda value in certain 
situations, a fact even the Russians have 
come to accept, as evidenced by their 
continued production of their Zis——" 

"Whats a Zis, Howard?” 

“Please. Vinnie. Questions after the 
briefing, you know.” 

“Sorry, Howard.” 


ng a miniatu 


“The files are in alphabetical order, Miss 
Nordburg. You know —A,B,C,D,E,F .. .” 


".. . Zis vehicle, admittedly a first- 
generation, now-obsolescent design, rare- 
ly seen outside the Soviet Union. Its 
sheer bulk, however, is known to impress 
nonaligned observers 

“Jn overall physical appearance, the 

proposed new vehicle would differ in al- 
most every major respect [rom the one 
now in service, most importantly i 
weight and length. Concomitant reduc- 
tion in booster-sustainer engine effici 
cy and increased fuel consumption of 
this single ion unit would 
be balanced, if not entirely compensated 
for, by higher operational speeds under 
optimum atmospheric conditions. As 
with the present vehicle, guidance will be 
Visual-manual, with all command loops 
closed by the pilot, but with powered 
assistancc in all phascs add-on. 
Similarly, external configuration will be 
aerodynamically oriented for minimal 
drag, and a quantum-jump_ improve- 
ment in roll, pitch and yaw attitude co 
trol should result from a considerably 
more elaborate suspension system. Inte- 
riorly, crew-vehicle interfaces will be n 
tably less austere. Instrumentation w 
be augmented but rem: nerally 
compatible with current pilot- 
methods, with disp 
speed, available fuel, etc, on the com- 
nd console. 
‘In view of the foregoing, this study 
strongly recommends it as both advisabic 
and necessary to begin the immediate 
phase-out of our present service vehicle 
as soon as delivery can be implemented 
of a new, man-rated replacement con- 
forming to the requirements outlined 
herein and providing ma ation of 
all operational parameters. Negotia 
itiated with a view to th 
objective’s achievement no later tl 
end of the current month, barring labor 
or transportation difficulties. Prime con- 
tractor selected is the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Not the least of the advantages to be 
gained is that existing all-weather stor- 
age and launch facilities are deemed fu 
ly adequate to support the new vehicle, 
requiring only the relocation of a num- 
ber of galvanized-steel houschold waste 
containers. Sensitivity of the new vehi 
de's nonload-bearing outer skin will, 
however, debar the presence of non- 
authorized personnel, including children 
and domestic animals. 

“Observers here anticipate no insu- 


perable problems in financing the pioj- 
ect, with final payments due in fiscal 
70. 


“Howard, my dearest, what are you 
trying to tell your Vinnie?” 
"Surely, my sweet, that should be crys- 
1 clear, or afford at least comparable 
isual acuity under similar lighting coi 
ditions. I've traded in the VW for an 
conditioned Caddie with a phone, baby. 


DAPHNE BIGELOW (continued from page 132) 


teaching deficiencies, I prepared to drop 
my bomb. 

“Oh, say, Daphne—heh, heh—pass me 
another roundhead pin.” 

Snakily I watched her from the corner 
of my eye as she turned her gaze away 
from the benighted night crawler and 
reached her delicate hand, with infinite 
grace, over to the box. For a mo- 
ment, panic almost stilled me, Her beau- 
ty was such that it took the breath away. 
Rallying quickly, however, I plunged 
on: 

“Ah—heh, hch- i 

I took the pin from her hand, the 
light brush of her fingers over mine 
sending goose-pimples all the way down 
to my Argyle socks and out the ventila 
tion ports of my Keds, Without think- 
ing, 1 did it. It came out in a rush 

"Howaboutyouanmehavinadate?!"" 

Instantly, I bent over my friend, the 
deceased denizen of the underground, a 
distinct ringing in my ears as the class- 
room faded from my consciousness and I 
stood alone, unafraid, in the bull ring. 
From somewhere off in the hazy distance 
I heard a flutelike voice say softly: 

“What?” 

Did I detect a note of incredulity, or 
was it my imagination? I repeated my 

stion, not daring to so much as 
ance at her. After a three-ccntury 
pause came the answer. 

“When? 

From a distant auditorium, the school 
band struck up The 1812 Overture. C; 
nons roared; bugles blew. E had scored 
beyond my wildest dreams! The rest of 
the conversation went by and is now 
mercifully lost from memory. But 1 re- 
member mumbling something about a 
John Wayne movie, and that I would 
pick her up. She told me where she 
lived. The next night, a blessed Friday, 
was going to be it! 

Realizing that there was much to be 
done and no time to lose, like an arrow 
loosed from the bow, I shot homeward 
the instant the doors of our pen were 
grudgingly thrown open. Closcting my- 
self immediately in the bedroom, the 
of so many sweaty crotic day- 
dreams, I went over every item in my vast 
drobe, carefully calculating piece by 
piece how best to achieve the magnetic 
clfect 1 knew was necessary. Overlooking 
nothing, including my American Legion 
Ball left ficlder's uniform, I considered, 
weighed, rejected, wavered; selected cach 
tiny link in my crucial costuming for 
what was to prove a fateful night. 
al socks were pored over with 
infinite care, held up to the light, 
smoothed and laid reverently aside for a 
final screening. 

‘Through my locked door filtered the 
usual family sounds; pots banging, my 
kid brother's occasional whimper, and 
finally, the roar of the old man’s Olds up. 


the drive. The shadows darkened and 
lengthened. At las my ensemble was 
complete. If the outward man has any 
shield against the slings of outrageous 
fortune, I was more than ready. 

Now I was at the supper table, ready 
to let the family in on what could very 
well be a turning point in all our lives. 
My old man, seated to my left in, a 
usual, his long underwear, dug lustily 
into his meat loaf—which, as usual, he 
chopped up into small pieces, the better 
to mix with his mashed potatoes and 


peas, over which he splashed a heavy 
puddle of lush, piquant Heinz tomato 
ketchup. 


My kid brother, his snout bu 
in his plastic Mickey Mouse Di 
Mug, slurped at his Cocomalt, 
which he attacked with a venomous 
hatred, recognizing the stuff for what it 
was—a cheap trick to get him to drink 
milk, The nightly fight that preceded 
this ritual had come and gone before my 
arrival at the table. As he drank, he pe 
formed the daily rite that my mother re 
ferred to as “playing with your food.” 
For some obscure reason, he had found 
that mashed potatoes, meat loaf and red 
cabbage tasted better when molded into 
the shape of an inflated football. He oc- 


casionally varied this pattem by con- 
structing other symbolic structures such 
as propellers, and once even a fairly good 
likeness of Tillie the Toiler. He then 
asked everybody: 

“What does this look like?” 

Nobody ever told him. Our family did 
not use that kind of language at the 
table. 

My mother shuttled between the 
stove, the sink and her chair, wiping up 
debris from around my brother, refilling 
my old man’s coffee cup and in general 
keeping the action going. In the midst 
of all this, I asked casually, of no one in 
particular: 

“Do you remember one time I told you 
about Daphne Bigelow? In Biology II?" 

My mother, not accustomed to actual 
conversation. from anybody, at first did 
not grasp the meaning of what I had 
said, thinking that I had asked for morc 
gravy. The old man, who rarely listened 
to anything said in the kitchen, banged 
his cup down with a clank on the white- 
enamel table as a signal for more coffee, 
a beverage to which he was passionately 
dedicawd. I began again: 

"She sure is a great gii 

Behind me, the refrigerator chugged 
and squeaked to itself, a sound that pro- 
vided night and day a musical obbligato 
to our lives. My kid brother had extended 


“Oh, all right. 
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his tongue to its fullest length, at least 
a foot and a half. He was using it to make 
great sworls in his red c 
Stop playing with 

My mother slapped him smartly on the 
arm with a wet dishcloth and shoved a 
fork into his greasy mitt. Silently he 
glowcred straight down into his plate to 
announce that it was going to be another 
of those nights. There were times when 
he was fed through the use of a funnel 
and a ramrod, my father prying his teeth 
apart with a screwdriver while my 
mother poured the turnips into him. 
Absent-mindedly, my father, glancing up. 
sports page, said: 


“Daphne Bigelow.” 

My mother, now seated and trying to 
wrench the Mickey Mouse cup from my 
brother, who had placed it atop his 
head, asked: 


"Daphne Bigelow.” 

“STOP FOOLING 
EAT 

My father raised his head again and 
aske 


AROUND AND 


What about her?" 

Bracing myself for the big plunge, I 
looked meaningfully around the table at 
our tiny brood wallowing happily at the 
trough. 

“Well, me and Daphne Bigelow are 
going on a date. I'm going to take her to 
the Orpheum to see John Wayne in 
Hearts Aflame at the Old Corral. She's 
really a great girl.” 

It was out! Irret 


vablyt 


“Well, son, you're the man of the house now.” 


“I'm going to take the bus and go 
over- 

The old man cut 

“The bus? Where does she live?” 
kid in the ncighborhood had ever 


dated anyone who lived more than 150 
fect away from his own warren. The 


idea of taking a bus to a girl's house was 
a truly revolutionary concept, and T 
knew it. Picking my words carefully, I 
laid the javelin home. 

"Oh, she lives over on Waverly Street. 
On the North Side.” The Nonh Side! 
In one breath I had evoked an image of 
a land, a world so remote from ours. so 
i ble as to be almost outside the 
ity. I might as well have 
said the North Pole. The North Side was 
a legendary fairyland of vast lawns, 
great elm trees and sprawling ficídoms 

ached only by winding private dri 
through landscaped wonderlands. 

My father, recognizing instantly the 
emergence of a new and possibly danger- 
ous generation being nurtured in the 
bosom of his own home, was now alert 
and intensely interested. My mother lay 
back, suspecting a wick. 

He asked: 

“Did you say Daphne Bigelow?” 

Yeah.” 

"On Waverly Street? 

I had struck pay dirt. I played him 
like a rainbow trout on opening day. 

“Yeah. She's in my Biology II class." 

My mother, not fully real 
port of what she had heard, fuzzily 
threw in: 

“What happened to Esther J 

The fa 


smile curled the corners of my lips. My 
father carefully smoothed out his Ghica- 
go Herald-American. He folded and re- 
folded it with exaggerated care, and then 


Daphne Bigelow. I wonder if she's 
the daughter of Mr. Bigelow over at 
the Second Calumet Region National 
Bank?” 

"Isn't he that tall, thin man at the sec- 
ond cage?" asked my mother. My father, 
radiating disbelief from every pore and 
speaking with some wonder, said: 

"No. He's the chairman of the board." 

This was news to me! Bur at the time 
I did not fully grasp what hind of news 
it was. I was to find out alll too soon. 

At the time, I thought a chairman was 
somebody who sat at a desk holding a 
gavel. I had no idea what a bo: 
other than the two-by-fours that 
and I stole from time to time to use in 

us ways. 

Maxwell Bigelow is the guy who gave 
that iceskating rink to the park," said 
my old man. He was looking at me now 
ha very funny expression on his face. 
‘Oh, it can’t be the same one. Does 
iybody want any more mashed potatoes 
before T put them back on the stove?” 
When confronted with inexplicable de- 
velopments, my mother often pretended 
that they didn't exist. 

“You've got a date with his daughter 
My father slowly stirred his coffee, 
steaming and black 
Yep. We're going to a show. 

“How did you get a date with her?” 
my mother asked. 

my biology class, I asked 


c care and deliberation, 
the old man placed his cup on the table- 
top. He was not a veteran Edgar Ken- 
nedy fan for nothing. 

“You mean to sit there and tell me"— 
he paused dramatically—"that you just 
asked herz" 

Yep.” 

“Maxwell Bigelow's daughter? Max- 
well clow from the Second Calumet 
Region National Bank's daughter? You 
just asked her for a date?” 

Yep" 

“Weil, TH be damned! 

Upward mobility had at last hit Ha 
mond. It was the first recorded instance 
in In of its occurring at the grass- 
roots level. 

My mother, who had be 
sucked into what she now 


| gradually 
v was a situ- 


ation that even more mashed potatoes 
would not change, decided to go along 
with 


“Well, you be nice to her parents.” 

I never quite understood what she 
meant by this advice—which she always 
handed out over the years. On various 
occasions she had advised me to “be 
mice" to teachers, to people on my paper 
route, to steel-mill foremen, and later 
even to first sergeants; all people or 


Loved, admired, desired. Beautiful. a 
Incredible, puzzling, delightful, mysterious, d 
quixotic. Glowing, sparkling, gleaming. 

And so is she. 


"Linde" is a trade mark of 


TE 


are “LINDE STARS 


come in a wide spectrum 
of fashion colors, includ- 
ing golden black, translu- 
cent red, shell white, lustrous comflower 
blue, and plum red. See Stars at your 
jeweler and lock for the L mark on the 
back of every ‘Linde’ Star. 
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“Wi 


ml 


€ looking for something nice in 


the way of a get-sick card.” 


institutions that she recognized 10 be in 
absolute authority. 

She continued: “I don't want anyone 
to think you weren't well brought up." 

“Well, TIL be goddamned!” The old 
man, who had played such a large role 
in Bringing Me Up Well, used this fa- 
vorite expression to cover all occasions. 

“Yep, I'm taking her to the Orpheum 
And the Red Rooster aft 

“Well, don't you keep her out too late 
so that her mother and father will wor- 
ry.” With that, my mother concluded 
her entire catalog of counsel about life 
and its problems. She took it as it came, 
ad felt that as long as you were nice 
along the way, things would work out 
fairly well, provided you got home early 
cnough. 

All through desserti—her. famous rhu- 
berb rice p*dding—technical matters of 
transportation, dress and behavior were 
discussed. Obvious'y I had scored heavi- 
ly, and the awe that they felt about this 
unparalleled ac t slowly gave 
way 10 righteous pride. 

My o'd man unbuttoned the top of his 
long underwear and began to talk of 
great dates he had had in his feckless 


veme 


youth. In sullen silence, my mother 
deared the dishes off the table and re- 
sumed her old station, hanging over the 
sink, Brillo pad in hand, amid the lin- 
gering aroma of red cabbage, meat loaf 
and coffee grounds. The squeaking of 
the refrigerator blended with the sound 
of Bing Crosby singing about some 
Hawaiian babe from the radio in the 
next room, I began to feel my new status. 
By bedtime, as | checked over my 
outfit for the great adventure, I found 
myscll—for the first time in my life—a 
full-fledged hero in my own home, not 
an experience one has often, I have later 
found. But being a kid, of course, I was 
under the impression that this was only 
the natural state of affairs. 
Later, in the dark, incredibly witty 
gs to sty to Daphne tumbled end 
over end through my churning mind. 1 
sifted through my assortment of jazzy 
ories, which I had picked up from the 
ball field and the gym. In the dark 1 
could see my lean-flanked figure escort- 
ing Daphne to a seat in the fabled lush- 
nes of the Orpheum. And then— 
whisked magically—we were in the num- 
ber-one booth next to the jukebox at the 


Red Rooster. Casually I drop a coin in 
the slot, and amid admiring bursts of 
se, | demonstrate my matchless lin. 
iving casually for Bucky the coun- 
terman to knock together another of my 
specials. Daphne, her eyes shining in un- 
abashed adoration, poured out her heart 
to me. Squeezing her hand, looking deep 
into those jadegreen jungle pools, 1 
knew at last the meaning of true soul 
communication. The night was full of 
laughter, song, dance and awakening 
love, all against the backdrop of soft 
spring skies—and, of course, the clean 
thrust of my chiseled jaw- 

Waves of ecstasy coursed up and down 
my body as I tossed on my monastic p: 
let. Outside in the darkness a few dis- 
tant rumbles of carly spring thunder 
mingled with the soughing of the eter- 
nal train whistles reaching into the dark, 
going away, coming doser, going away 
again. A few drops of ram pattered on 
the rusty screen outside my bedroom 
window. G: lly T fell asleep, but not 
without a struggle. 

At first, as I awoke in the gray-green 
light that trickled in through the bat 
tered window shade and the roar of 
sparrows holding their morning orgy 
filled the room with whooping and hol- 
I did not remember what day 
"Then I noticed my Number 
One, Heavy-Artillery, Important Occasion 
Sports Coat hanging on the back of my 
bedroom door, and 1 knew. This was D 
day. 

I dressed absentmindedly in my 
school clothes, my mind deep in schem 
ing. At the breakfast table the aura of 
wonder was still rich and ripe. As 1 
spooned in the oatmeal, my kid brother 
abortively attempted to wrest from me 
the glory that was rightfully mine by re 
lating some trivial cockand-bull story 
about a silly pumpkin he had drawn at 
school and that was being hung on the 
bulletin board. I smiled tolerandy and 
headed off for school. 

"That morning, when I joined my 
hitchhiking companions, my fellow free- 
loaders who every day pocketed—and 
squandered—the dime that was given to 
them by their parents to ride the school 
bus, it was all I could do not to tell them 
that although I was briefly among them, 
L was no longer of them. Flick particular- 
ly, that morning, scemed to be not only 
disrespectful but somewhat insolent. He 
had gained some degree of fame on the 
hitchhiking corner by an alleged exploit 
which, at least according to his over- 
blown account, he had sl 


ed with a cer- 
tain Juanita Clobberman. E aturally. 
did not pull him up short, knowing full 
well that when the word got out that I 
had had a date with Daphne Bigelow—in 
full public view—there would be no 
question as to who was who and what 
was what among the hitchhikers. 

1 approached biology clas, however, 
with certain trepidations Perhaps she 


would chicken out. But no, it was like any 
other day, a routine class. As 1 crouched 
over our pickled grasshopper, Daphne 
was as cool and detached, as chillingly 
beautiful as ever, but now, deep inside 
myself, there was a mounting conspira- 
torial excitement that could not be de- 
nied. Almost at the very end of that 
sesion, i offhand 
manner. I came straight to the point: 
Uh—heh, heh—what time shall I pick 
you up? Ah...” 

She smiled that faint extradry lemon 
twist of a smile, which to this day I re- 
member above all smiles that have ever 
been aimed in my direction. 

“Tonight?” she asked 
fear jabbed up my spinal cord 
paused and went on: 

"Oh, any time. 
h—how "bout after supper?" 
Supper 

Without knowing why, I knew that 
already D had ticked off a foul ball. 
'Oh, yc id Daphne. 

Dinner? Dinner was something we had 
in the middle of the afternoon, on Sun- 
days, Thanksgiving. New Years Day 
and Christmas. It was always caten with 
par, after 


in my most urbanely 


ice pick of 
She 


1 mean dinner," s 


the sun high, 
which, immediately, my old man, his 
belt opened. lurching across the living 
room, burping loudly and bellowing, 
“Boy, am I stuffed!,” would topple over 
nd instantly plunge into a 


on the sofa 


snoring coma. I did mot, therefore, scc 
how I could pick Daphne up after din- 
and decided to play it safe. 
Well uh—how about seven-thirty? 
We can catch the cight-twenty show.’ 
“That'd be nice. 


ne 


She smiled, and we returned to the 
world of the grasshopper, the cricket and 
the day 


the ach. The rest of 
passed in a kind of drei 
Bells rang, chalk scratched, 
swished through hoops. papers were 
passed from hand to hand, poems were 
read. questions asked. School droned on. 

At last T was home. Into my bedroom 
I went. Every item of dothing I had se- 
lected the night before I carefully re- 
checked twice, going back over my entire 
wardrobe to bc sure that in my cnthu 
siasm 1 had not committed a 
faux pas. | hadn't. 

"NOW DON'T ANYBODY TOUCH 
ANY OF THIS STUFF!” I shouted out 
into the hall. 

My mother's pans rattled; my brother 
stolidly threw a ball against the side of 
the house out in the driveway as I went 
nto the bathroom to begin the meticu- 
lous ritual of ablution that would result 
in a vision of masculine beauty so blir 
ing that there could be no conceivable 
chance for anything but a spectacularly 
triumphant evening. 

Carefully examining my face, the door 
locked tightly behind me, I worked with 


coc 


sartorial 


a surgeon's dispassionate skill over my 
usual blossoming array of bruises, black- 
heads and what my father called “old 
juicers."” Applying steaming hot water 
between operations, I worked steadily, 
until finally there shone out of the bath- 
room mirror the fresh, pink, beaming 
image of dynamic handsomene: 

T leaped into the shower. This was an 
important enough occasion to warrant a 
second shower for the week, The water 


roared, and I spread a thick, vibrantly 
momatic layer of pungent Lifebuoy 
lather over my Olympian torso. I had 


read enough ads to know what hap 


pened to those who Offend. I took no 
ch 


aces. The water ran alternately hot 
d cold, until finally I stood as pure 
and clean as the driven snow in thc 
heady steaminess of the bathroom, bufling 
myself down briskly with a terrycloth 
towel. Reaching up to the top shelf of 
the medicine cabinet, I took down my 
father's can of Old Spice talcum powder, 
a gift that he had received many Christ 
mases before and never, to the best of 
anyone's knowledge, used. I shook bil 
lowing clouds of its cloying sweetness 
down over me; dusting, brushing here 
and there, smoothing, anointing myself 
Stealthily using his heavily guarded 
razor, I then shaved myself to the verita 
ble quick. All 17 of my downy golden 
fibers, undiscernible to the naked © 
washed down the drain with the shaving 


Available in Cologne for Men, After Shave Lotion, Gift Sets. 
From Old Spice ...world’s most popular after shave loticn. 
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lather and warm water. My leonine 
mane ol manly auburn hair, which had 
been thoroughly shampooed, I now mas- 
saged with a heavy elixir of what my fa- 
ther scornfully called "bear grease," a 
concoction put out by Vaseline to abet 
the ambitions of countless generations of 
Midwestern Lotharios. Its scent was more 
of a direct statement than a suggestion, 
being violent, highly volatile and—some 
said—inflammable when in close quarters. 
ow came the most crucial task of all. 
1 was known far and wide for my “cute 
wave," which did not come easily. Drag. 
ging a comb through my greasy locks, 
I began to mold my classic Grecian 
coiffure. Time and again I redid my 
masterpiece, only to be driven, as the 
true artist always is by the elusive dream 
of perfection, to start anew. 

At long last, there I stood: the finished 
product, American manhood at its ult 
mate. Teeth agleam, seven pounds of 
carefully sculptured hair, exuding all the 
aromatic mystery of a thou 
scents enveloped in a pal 
of pure Lifebuoy, the soap of those 
who care for others. As a final fillip, I 
gargled at great length, swirling it about 
my mouth voluptuously—a generous 
draught of Listerine. Well 1 knew of The 
Pitfalls of Halitosis, a dread disease that 
had struck down many a burgeoning ro- 
mantic career at its very inception. 

Springing light as a gazelle into the 
bedroom, I began to don my armor. Lay- 
er upon layer, I carefully girded my 
loins. Zero Hour pidly ap- 
proaching. Tonight I would skip supper. 
First, a crisp new pair of Jockey shorts 


was 


that I had kept concealed in my drawer 
for just such a state occasion. 1 debated 
briefly about whether or not to wear a 
‘T-shirt, finally deciding that I was sexier 
without. My white-on-white dress shirt, 
which I had received as a birthday 
present and worn only for genuinely 
high moments in life, was painstakingly 
unbuttoned. ] admired its vast, razor- 
sharp, seven-inch-long collar points, its 
Tony Martin high-rise, its crackling, 
crisp French cuffs. Pulling it on inch by 
inch so as not to create the slightest 
wrinkle, I buttoned it, using only the 
tips of my sanitary fingers. Then, reach- 
ing into my dresser drawer, I brought 
out the most effective weapon of my ar- 
senal, a pair of magnificent bull’s-cye 
cuff links, each link a great bull's eyeball 
outlined in dazzling gold. I loved to 
hold them in certain lights; they seemed. 
to glow—a malevolent, baleful, virile 
shalt of masculine aggression. True, they 
made movement of the arm rather 
difficult, since their combined weight 
was several pounds, but it was worth it. 
Now the tie. A thing of transcendent 
beauty. It had been given to me as a 
graduation present from eighth grade by 
my Aunt Clara. Tying my widest, fattest, 
sharpest Windsor knot—about the size of 
a man's fist—I drew it up under my col- 
lar with geometric precision. A gliuering 
opalescent silver-gray, 100-percent satin, 
five and a half inches wide at its fulcrum, 
it bore in its center the hand-painted im- 
age of a beautiful red snail, and hung 
tastefully well below my belt. It was the 
greatest tie D had ever seen. 
My slacks were a rich 


chocolate 


"The party should be breaking up any 
minute now. Shall we stay and watch?” 


brown, high and pinch-w 
ning just under my armpits. They cas 
cadad down over my loins, my knee 

and finally ching tenaciously to 
ankles. Billowing, pleated, alligator belt- 
ed, they were the slacks of a man who 
worked in the lindy as other artists 
worked in marble. I thought briefly of 
wearing my golden key chain with the 
emerald initials, but decided tonight I 
would underplay. Voluptuously, I then 
drew on my grayand-maroon Argyle 
socks, and then neatly tied a perfect bow 
on cach lace of my perforated, Scotch- 
grainedleather, fulldres,  blunttoed, 
crepe-soled bluchers; burnished to a high 
gloss, the rich dark-red Thom McAn 
cordovan leather glowed in the gloom of 
my bedroom. 

There are moments of dramatic cli- 
max in the rite of dressing. Mine came 
when I donned my greatest pride—my 
sports coat. With infinite care, so as not 
to wrinkle my cuffs, I drew each wafe- 
weave woolen sleeve down cluiched by 
the fingers, tugged at its low, sweeping 
hem, squared its massive, looming, hors 
hairpacked shoulders, straightened its 
fash inch deli 
d finally fastened its ta 
of-pear! button. lt lit up the entire 
room, its unique electricblue shade 
sending off a lambent radiance of such 
promise, such rare, delicate aesthetic e 
Citement as to crown my entire ensemble 

Rummaging through my socks in the 
of my dresser where I kept 
my secret papers, I hauled out my invit 
tion to the spring ball. Carefully I 
tucked it into the inner pocket of my 
coat. After all, this was the reason for it 
all. Tonight I would present Daphne 
with the ultimate gift 

Walking carefully so as not to disturb 
a hair of my billowing pompadour, I 
ambled into the kitchen—not without 
some difficulty, since I. had to inch side- 
ways through my bedroom door to 
squeeze my enormous padded shoulders 
into the next room. The applause was 
deafening. 

Wow! 

My kid brother, openly awed at my 
entrance, raised his head dripping from 
the mound of creamed chipped beef into 
which he had burrowed—chipped beet 
being the regular Fi 
d'oeuvre of our weekly menu. My fami 
arity with this ep 
prove invaluable basic tra 
later years in the Army. 

As I walked in—a veritable human 
istmas tree—the pulse of family life 
noticeably quickened. 

My, you certainly look nice." My 


urean dish was 10 


p for my 


tonight" my father asked, always hop 
g for an opening, some slight crack 
the wall between us and real life outside, 

"I don't know,” I answered, breathing 
Pepsodent, Listerine and Sen Sen into 


We have our share of gray days 
and wet days. But when the sun 
breaks through, the air is washed, 
the evergreens cast cool shadows 
across our valley and the streams 
move swiftly toward the sea. 
This is the "water country." You 


couldn't ask for a better place to 
brew beer. Because the water of 
Tumwater gives Olympia its per- 
fect blend of flavor and refresh- 
ment. Why is Olympia brewed 
only here? Why is there no other 
beer quite likeit? Zes the Water" 


Visitors are always welcome at the Olympia Brewing Company, Tumwater, Washington, 8:00 to 4:30 every day. *Oly *® 


grow 


- Each night I dream that someone w vill come and 
take this love I have to offer. 


the already rich mixture left permanent 
ly in the air of the kitchen by millions of 
boiled cabbages, fried bacon, souring 
milk and moldering dishrags 

“See if he looks like he docs in the pic- 
tures in the paper," the old man said. 

“Well, I better get going.” 

I glanced up at the clock hanging over 
the stove. a clock of purest white plastic 
made in the form of a large chicken, 
h two red hands, It didn't have actual 
numbers to mark the hours: instead 
golden plastic letters marched around 
the rim spelling out: “It hasn't scratched 
yet.” My mother had gotten the clock by 
saving Bon Ami cleanser labels. It was 
considered the most. beautiful thing in 
that part of the house. 

"Well TIL see you.” 

My father smiled proudly; my mother 
smiled proudly; my kid brother stared 
blankly, chewing slightly. With a casual 
flick of my left hand in farewell, I 
slipped out into the night. It was a cool 
evening, with just the slight edge of win- 
ter coldness to it, the kind of night made 
lor warm bodies snuggling together, for 
exchanges of deep thoughts, out o£ 
wind, away from the unfriendly 
night. 

Under the sureetlight two blocks 
I waited for the crosstown bus, 
realizing that a man named Ch 
would be at the controls. As I waited, 
not daring to move lest I disturb a 
. a bDuuon. a single undulating 
wave, 1 watched the mundane neighbor- 
hood life go on around me. The Blue 
bird Lavern halfway up the block fl 


and Mr. Kissel reeled out into the dark- 
ne ble starboard list. in- 
stantly recognizable even at 200 yards. 
And there was Pu Bull. Durham 
sign on the wall of the old ndy store 


callow youth in mortal combat with Old 
Man Pulaski over the purchase ol jaw. 
breakers, Juju B 
rels), 


old bull on the sign: HER ERO. 
ked up ar him; he looked down at 
me. We were both in the same business. 

The bus slammed to a stop. breathing 
out hot air and carbon monoxide. In I 
nt, dropping my fare into the box 
with the practiced nonchalance of the 
nue sophisticate, a man of the world out 
on the big town. "There were no other 
passengers in the bus that night: 1 had 
my choice of seats. I sat im 
tecting my razor erase, for the en 


wi 


journey—through darkened streets, tratlic, 
long stretches of used-car lot, junk 
yards, machine shops, car barns, gas st 


tered houses huddled in 
monstrous gasworks On 


tions, gray b 
the shadow of 
and on. 

Gradi 


ly the neighborhoods changed, 


until at kst I was on the North Side. 
The bus rarely stopped now. 
on or off except an occasional n 
elderly people carrying little bu 
Somehow the night was different over 
he ker, amd yet more exciting. I 
watched the trees grow thicker and hi 
cr outside the bus window—hedges and 
graveled walks, until finally we reached 
my stop. I got off, and the bus roared on 
Again I was alone under a streetlight 
There were no Bull Durham signs. Mr. 
Kissel was lightyears away. Even the 
street sign was different from those on 
the other side of town; a kind of carved 
Olde English sort of plaque swang in 
the breeze under the short, stubby little 
street lamp: WAVERLY STREET 

Daphne had told me that her house 
was the third one from the corner, on 
the right. I followed the broad. grass 
lined sidewalk into the night. the air 
fragrant with well-tended lawns. rare bud 
ding tulips, freshly graveled drives. Here 
rd by the street 
1 deep in the velvery 


the houses were nor ha 
but 


ather, bu 


ness: a glowing yellow light through 
the wees. here a glint of silver there a 
sh of blue. I drilied on. knowing that 


safe harbor, the 
OWN Way m 


last | had reached a 
world I had always k 

There is something about the smell of 
wellbeing thar is a balm for the mos 
savage of souls, and yet contains the 
vaguest whifl of nameless dread, Now I 


stood at the foot of a curving asphalt 
ribbon that wound through a grove of 
overhanging trees, weaving betwe 


m. A small 
No 
expla just 
wicetow. The dure of the unknown. 
Circe Gilling from the rock. enticing 
ancient sailors to their doom—it was all 
there, beckoning, but in the A ia 
night, wl 15-vear-old with seven dollars. 
in his pocket knows of this? Or cares? 

It was one of those porches modeled 


sculptured beds of rich le 
white sign read simply. BIGELOW, 
street number 


no tion 


loosely after rhe Lincoln Memoli 
NeoGreek and. noble. T felt the tiniest 
twinge of fear, like the faint beginnings 


of a toothache. Never, outside of a V 
en Leigh movie, had I seen anything I 
this. A bronze lamern hung amid thc 
snowy vastness, casting a soft amber glow 
on the welcome mat before a stained- 
glass door—carved. sparkling, gleaming. 
The rest of the verandi led off into 
the blackness to the left and right. 

| knocked. Nothing happened. I 
knocked ag 


and vaulted, silent. 1 knocked 
scemed as though 1 had been 
mber a for jx a month, 
maybe more, before I noticed a tiny 
carved-ivory button sunken into one of 
the fluted Doric columns that framed 
the vast doorway. A doorbell. I pressed. 
After ting as if 
from 3 vast distance away, came the 
sound o[ two chimes. Then silence. I 


ider that 


lante 


discreet interval, flo 


waned. 


"The sound of approaching foot- 


steps. Finally the door swung open and 
1 elderly man dressed in black stood in 
the gloom. 
"Master. Shepherd: 
SHAT T 
“Mis Daphne is expecting you.” 
1 followed him down a short, wide 


flight of stairs to a vaulted hallway lit b 
a giam crys delier and then 
through two sliding oak doors into an 
enormou: kened chamber lit here 


and there by glow 

“Won't you sit 
will be down pres 
you're here.” 

"Uh thanks.” 

He disappeared. I sat on the edge of a 
h-backed leather chair that looked as 
though it had been hand-carved by a 
Spanish conquistador. 1 looked around. 
leather binding, thick and 
ran Irom loor to ceil ading off 
into ihe distance. A mammoth carved 
desk of black wood lit by a small green 
lamp stretched along one wall. Above it. 
a tall man with white hair, wearing 
black suit, holding a book in one hand 
his other resting on a dark-brown globe, 
looked down at me with a faint. familiar 
smile, hom a gigantic painting. 1 looked 
again. It was Daphne's lemon-twist 
smile 

A disam voice 
curved. arching 
peared upw 


ig bronze lamps. 
down? Miss Daphne 
ily. Fl tell her 


Books with 


wide 


down 
that 
d in the hall. sor 
light w 1 caught a glimpse of a 
long table, sparkling crystal. suowy-white 
linen. the kind of table and glassware 1 
had seen only 
Then, suddenly, through door 
ne a tall, gray. dignified man. For a 
pute E thought he was the one in the 
portrait, but no. not quite. | rose, For 


filtered 
rcas 


the 
disap- 
"where 


it on 


the movies. 


the 


the first time, 1 noticed that my shoes 
squeaked. His face way jovial a 
few white hairs over the car, his suit 
brown. striped, elegant 


ked, sticking his h: 
thumb skyward. [t was 
the lirst time a grownup had ever offered 
to shake hands with ine 

T yanked my mitt ow of my right 
pocket. spraying change all over the Ovi 
ental rug. Nickels, 
ns and a 
soltly distributed. themselves. in 
artistic patterns among the furniture 
He laughed as he shook my sweaty 
nd. We both bent simultaneously to 
pick up my dropped ellluvia, My sports 
coat hunched up over my shoulders, bury 
ing my ears deep in horsehair. Together 
we scavenged about under rich cordovan 
leather, behind carved«ebony claws hold- 
ing cuverystal orbs 

"By George. interesting,” he 
said as he scooped up my Magic 
Mix Good-Luck Charm with the 


aren't you?” he 
ol oward me. 


rare bottle € 


legs 


this ds 
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embossed secret Tom Mix TM Bar pass- 
word. 


.. yeah...” I replied. 
ide the boule cap, but it 
Three times I dropped my 
rare collector's item before I finally got 
it back into my pocket. 

“You're Shepherd, aren't you, son?" 
His voice was yeasty, deep; it bounced 
off the oil portra 

“Yeah. Heh, heh...” 
down, my boy. C: 


re for some 


sherry? 
“uh... yeah. Heh, heh..." 1 
liked cherry pop. How did he know 


pulled a cloth cord on the wall. A n 
wte the old guy who had let me in 
appeared in the door. 
“You rang. si 

yes, Drew. Bring us some of the sher- 
ry, will you? Well, young man, it certain- 
ly is tiresome waiting for the womenfolk, 
m 

eah, Jt sure is, Heh, heh. It sure 


Say! . .." He looked at me with 
great interest, his white brows arched, 
his magnificent teeth glowing healthily. 


“Arent you one of the Pittsburgh 
Shepherds?” 

ABT e A 

He continued: “The Piusburgh steel 


Shepherds?” 


I could feel, actually hear, my face get- 
ting beet red. The Piusburgh STEEL 
Shepherds! All I knew about Piusburgh 
was that the Pirates came from there, 
but I did have an uncle who worked 
the 40-inch soaking pits at the steel mill. 
I couldn't see how Mr. Bigelow would 
know him. 

"Well, yes . . . I guess so. I do have 
some relatives in steel.” 

He slapped his knee and laughed. 

“By George, 1 thought you looked 
like old Googie! I haven't seen the old 
rascal since our on at New 
Haven! The n ne you see him, tell 
him Max Bigelow said—now get this, 
he'll know what it means—Bango!" He 
roared. 

“Heh, heh. T sure will.” 

"Don't forget, boy. Bango!" 

Over his shoulder, off in the middle 
distance, I saw a maid moving back and 
forth along the immense table, touching 
a glass, arran 
hei 


n 


der my nose and smiled, Panicky, I 
reached for the u 

had ever seen. It looked like my Uncle 
s eyecup, only tinier. 1 had it for a 
brief instant between my thumb and 


forefinger, its stem barely discernible. 
And then, suddenly, it tipped over and 
the warm amber fluid soaked into my 
best slacks, dtipping down inside over 
my kneecap and down my leg, to be ab- 
y my Argyles. 

Bigelow bellowed. 
ately, the old guy w: 
th another glassful. I took it and 
tight. 

"Cheers!" 

“What?” 

In your eye!" 


“What?” 

It was then that I think he began to 
suspect. He sipped his drink and 
watched me narrowly as I raised my glass 
to my mouth and drained it in a single 
gollop. A raging bolt of fire streaked 
downward. 


“Gaaahhhkkk!” 

"What did you say, boy?" 

LENS My cyes watered, my 
throat burned. Deep in my stomach a 
pot began to boil. Never in my lile had I 
had anything stronger than a fleeting 
sip of my Unde Tom's homemade 
root beer. 

Mr. Bigelow settled back in his deep 
her armchair and for the first time 
really looked at me. It was then, inespli- 


cably, that my sports coat began to glow 
in the 


His beautifully cut muted 
m looked like no suit 1 
had ever seen before. It was not a Cleve: 
land Street. pick-'em-off-the-pipe-rack. spe 
cial. Even I knew it. My father's only 
good suit was a kind of yellowish color 
with a tasty kellygreen plaid. Its lapels, 
high and sweeping, juucd out like the 
ls on a Spanish galleon. He al 
ways wore his lodge button stuck in the 
left sail, a pin the size of a nickel made 
in the shape of a Sacred Beaver. He be- 
longed to the Royal Order of the Be 
Dam 28. Mr. Bigelow wore no pi 

Stealthily, I tried to hide my left cuff 
link, which had somehow begun to send 
a shaft of purple light to the ceiling. No 
sooner had I gouen it under my electric- 
blue sleeve than the other one switched 
on even brighter. I. pulled it out of sight 
and with both arms clamped be- 

my French culls crinkling. 
Then I noticed that my beautiful shoes 
were geuing wider; the soles of which 1 
was so proud had grown thicker and 
1 tried to hide my Argyles by 
g balls under the 
Mr. Bigelow watched, but said 
nothing. Finally he called out: 

“Daphne. Your . .. date is here.” His 
voice had changed. 

"Well have fun," he s to me. 
"Don't stay out too latc." Hc smiled, 
again that lemon twist that Daphne 
used, then rose and left the room. 

Almost on cue, Daphne appeared atop 
the broad, sweeping balustrade and gl 
ed gracefully down the thick, carpeted 


rs. 1 stood, my cuff links jangling, my 
shoes squeaking, the bottle cap in my 
pocket danking loudly against my Tom 
Mix lucky charm, my enormous padded 
shoulders swinging back and forth, But I 
was not at a loss for words. 

“Heh, heh . . . Hi, Daphne.” 

“So glad to see you. 

“Yeah. Likewise." 

“Well, shall we go?” 

We moved from room to room, down 
the marble entrance hall and finally out 
onto the dark, amberlit ve 

“Dad said we could us 

“The car? 

A long black Cadillac gleamed like an 
ebony crypt in the driveway, the one I 
had half seen near school. A man in 
black darted out of the bushes and 


opened the back door with a sweep. 


Daphne stepped In my panic, I 

cracked my shin such a thump against 

the doorsill that my teeth rattled for an 
nt. 

Heh, heh . . . By George!” 

los my presence of mind. 

1 hobbled into the car, stumbled 
across a deep wall-to-wall rug and 
groped my way to the back scat, my leg 
throbbing dully. A thin wickle of blood 
oozed down my sl 

We waited in the drive. In the. front 
scat, the man who had opened the door 
sat quietly. After what seemed like 20 
minutes, Daphne finally came out with: 

"Well?" 

"Well, it sure is a nice night out.” I 
was really sharp tonight. 

The driver turned and said, “Where 


I hadn't 


Daphne waited. The Cadillac waited, 
The driver waited. Fuzzily suspecting 
they were waiting for me, I took the 
plung 

“Uh . . . the Orpheum." 

The driver said, “The Orpheum?" 
ising inflection that was familiar. 
Many teachers had used it on me before, 
an effective oleo of dignity and scorn 
Daphne, her voice calm, said quietly: 

"Yes, Raymond. The Orpheum." The 
note of stainless-steel authority was one 
she did not use in Biology II. I had not 
scen this side of Daphne. It interested 
me. 

Silently, the car began to roll. We 
wound through the trees, past the flower 
beds and out into the great might 
through the tunnel of green, past loom- 
ing hedges, wrought-iron gates, antique 
lanterns, and finally into the street. 

I flayed my jellylike mind for some- 
thing to say. Where was my agile whip- 
cord brain? What had happened to my 
famed cool irony? Finally, I quipped: 

"Boy, it sure is nice out. 

"Yes, it is a lovely exer 

"It sure is. Boy. 

A flash of 


with a 


TA 


inspiration percolated 


through the coffee grounds of my 
um: “Old Seulemeyer's really a gasser, 
isn't he? Boy!" 

He is amusing. 

I did not know till that moment how 
wide, how vast, car seats could be. 
Daphne was at least 30 yards out of 
field-goal range, perched miles aw 
from me on the billowing dovegi 
cushion we sh: 


ay 
d. Raymond, two and a 
half miles ahead of us, was obviously 
clearly out of earshot 

Dauntless, I wondered how she would 
react to a quick clinch. T watched her 
out of the corner of my eve to see wheth- 
cr there were any outward signs of 
passion yet. It was hard to tell at that 
distance. lly, I decided once a 
play it safe, a tendency that. has cursed 
me all of my life. 

We were now in the srcetcar-hot-dog- 
stand-neon-sign bel. As the terrai 
became more and more jazzy, more famil- 
iar, my courage rose. I was just on the 
point of making a quick grab for her 
delicately turned ankle and risking the 
whole caper on one shot in the dark 
when we drew up before the Orpheum. 
Such was my frenzy that 1 was caught off 
guard and didn’t notice that the car had 
stopped and Raymond was holding the 
door open for our descent back into th 
real world. 

“Well, here we are,” 
pointed] 

Coming to, I stepped out of the lim- 
ousine, cracking my good ankle heavily 
gainst the curb. Where I 
cars had running boards. 
alert, shot a hand out as I pitched for 
ward, grabbing my left shoulder pad i 
an iron grip like a quarterback about to 
throw a 60-y, 
got was a handful of the horsehair, 
celsior and tiny bedsprings with wh 


my coat was equipped to give me the 
stylish Chicigo Bears lineman look that 
was so admired in the sophomore class. 
A few threads snapped and gave, but I 
stood upright. 

“Are you all right, sir?” 
was just kiddin’ around. 

I playfully belted him in the ribs. He 
coughed slightly and drew back, his cyes 


“Just havin’ a little fun, Raymond." 

He did not laugh. 

Daphne joiued me on the sidewalk 
under the brilliant glare of the white 
lights of the friendly old Orpheum mar 
quee. The usual motley rabble that 
hung around the Orpheum entranceway 
every night—to watch the girls go in or 
just to look at the red-and-yellow posters 
displaying sinister Japanese soldiers 
tying Merle Oberon to 500-pound 
bombs—openly gawked at the black land 
yacht, Daphn d clecuicbluc 
coat. Quickly I scanned the crowd. hop- 
ng for at least one envious face. There 
was none. I bought the tickets and we 
passed inside. Mr. Woscowski, who had 
replaced. Mr. Doppler as manager after 
the infamous Orpheum gravy-boat riot 
of my youth, took the two tickets, ripped 
them across and dropped them in the 
slot with one motion. I tried to catch his 

in order to ler Daphne know how 
lely known I was, but he ignored me. 
Into the blackness we went. Some of 


the more meaningful moments of my 
s dark, warm 
had 


life had been spent in t 
cocoon. The Orpheum 
seemed to me one of the gr 
in the world. With suave 1 
convoyed Daphne safely down the lit 
tered aisle, popcorn crunching under- 
foot. ankle deep in candy wrappers, to 
my favorite row of seats in the left-hand 


always 
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if not engaged in 
certainly doing a 
impersonation of it. On the screen 
a 75-foot John Wayne glared stonily into 
the rolling hills. 

Since I had seen the picture twice be- 
fore, I hoarsely outlined the part we had 
missed into Daphne's fragrant, shelllike 
ear. But I got the distinct impression of 

her part. 


behind a couple who. 


a Jack of concentration on 
Ahead of us the two seats squeaked and 
groaned. The girl, if that’s what she was, 
giggled briefly as they battled on. A mas- 
culine voice in the darkness ahead min- 
gled with the sound wack, overriding it 
sharply: 
Aw, for C; 
‘Stop it" 
"The slap of flesh sharply striking flesh, 
followed by a burst of raucous laughter. 
I became aware of a movement be- 
hind as a large knee crept up the back of 
my scat and rested on my right shoulder. 
It pushed forward, tilting my seat three 
or four inches nearer the combatants 
ahead. I turned and said politely into 
the darkness: 
“Do you mind removing your knee’ 
A blast of alcohol engulfed me 
"WHO'S GONNA MAKE ME, YOU 
SON OF A BITCH? 
Now, in the Orpheum under normal 
circumstances, this was a direct cue for 
action. For a moment I almost forgot 
myself. Fighting for control, however, I 
forced myself to ignore the outrage and 
said to Daphne through clenched teeth 
“John Wayne is sure good.” 
nothing. She was sitting bolt 
upright, a rare sight in the Orpheum, 
and seemed to be peering around in the 


issake, Nan, come on!” 


darkness at the huddled figures that sur- 
rounded u 

"Who ya lookin’ at, baby?" a merry- 
making stechworker asked bluntly. An- 
other challenge 
aphne, tilting her head gracefully, 
whispered into my 

“This is a very interesting place. 

It had never occurred to me that the 
Orpheum was a very interesting place, at 
ay she put it 


Somewhere far off to our right, some- 
one unleashed ic, resonant burp, 
alter a prolonged rasping gurgle, a guy 
really dredging it up from the bottom. 
Scattered applause and laughter followed. 
From the balcony a shower of Cracker 
Jack drifted down over the center sec 
tion, accompanied by three folded air- 
planes that danced briefly in silhouette 
over the Western pra 

"Wouldja like 
asked 


ies. 


some 


popcorn?" I 


. thank you 
How ‘bout a Coke?” 
“Maybe later. 
We sat numbly together in the rickety 
s. Comparative calm reigned for half 
a reel or so, and then the final collapse 
of the evening began. During a tense 
moment on the screen—in dead. silence 
as John Wayne waited for the attack- 
ing ruxders to come over the hill, the 
dience crouching forward im nervou 
pation, Daphne herself showing d 
cernible signs of interest—a low rum- 
1. At first I thought it was a 
3 flying over on its way to Chicago. 
It got doser and louder and 
louder. It seemed to come from all direc- 


closer, 


tions at once, a low bass thrumming. Ic 
grew in volume. In the dark, my palms 
turned to ice. Oh God no, not now! 

My stomach was rumbling! It was a 
great joke in the family chat when 1 
missed supper, or a meal was late, the 
old gut would bang it out like an anv 
As the roaring gurgle sighed off into the 
distance like a freight train crossing a 
viaduct, the voice behind me, still on the 
muscle, barked ou 
‘Cut it out, ya slob! 

More cackles. Daphne cleared her 
throat. 

“Excuse me," I said. 

After all, J didn’t want the Bigelows 
to think I wasn't well brought up. My 
gut settled down to its regular idle after 
the first clarion blast and continued mut 
tering throughout the movie. 

I had always taken the Orpheum for 
granted. All of it. But now I began to 
notice things that I had never been 
aware of. Somewhere off behind us there 
was a continual flushing of plumbing. I 


could hear the projector whirring, ac 
companied by the low-voiced, nonstop 
argument between the two operators. 1 


hoped Daphne didn't notice. But she 
Giught something cl 

"Certainly smells funny here." 

"What d'ya me 

"You don't notice: 

“Oh, yeah, Yeah. Sure." 

Alter all these years coming to the Or 
pheum, how was it I had never before 
been aware of all those feet? I sat quiet 
ly. sorting out scent after scent, hopi 
desperately that Daphne didn’t rea 
nize most of them. 

The pict ared the end. John 
Wayne told Charles Bickford, the cattle 
baron, how he'd have to move on "cause 
he was the roami id. I knew it was 
now or never. My finga pt softly over 
my ki the armrest, poised in the 
lark for a moment and then dropped 
slowly over Daphne's exquisitely modeled 
hand. For a few seconds we sat unmoving; 
her fingers, cool and smooth, nestled in 
my sweaty palm. I stared straight ahead, 
afraid to break the spell. Even my stom- 
ach stopped rumbling out of respect for 
this magic moment. Ahead of us, the 
tangled couple had fallen into a coma 
tose state, hulled perhaps by sa 
maybe by the tender sentim 
Hearts Aflame at the Old Corral. 
we sat to the final frame, the last sl; 
rays of the Western sun outlining a lone 
rider galloping into the distance. 

The lights came up. Unfasteni 
hands, we moved together back up the 


^, over 


aisle and out into the glare of the mar- 
quee. Welders, steam fitters, kids. old 
men wearing 

shoved 


Raymond at the wheel. Daphne 
first thing either of us had uttered for 
hours, it seemed: 


"That was certainly a very interesting 
place. I'm really glad you brought me to 
it. Do you come here oftei 

“Nah, I just thought you might find it 
interestiny 

“Well, it certainly w: 

We were back inside the chariot. Al- 
ready its rich dovegray aroma seemed 
homey and familiar to me. I was about 
to instruct Raymond to wheel us down 
to the old Red Rooster when Daphne 
said in a small voice: 
ainly late, isn’t it? I had no 


mond, without a word, turned his 
battleship against the traffic and we 
headed back toward the North Side. For 
a [ew moments nothing was said, as the 
limousine hummed silently along. The 
heady ment of umph 
surged through me. Stealthily my hand 
crept like a predatory spider over the 
soft mohair, closer and doser to Daphne: 
as I whistled a few snatches from the 
Hammond High Victory Song. Ray- 
mond tooled on, coolly, discreedy, as the 
es grew higher, the privet hedges ap- 
nd the neon signs receded. 

We touched! For a 
ad then quiet- 
way, laying it in 


excit social t 


drew her band 
myst lap. 
Did you finish that caterpill 


w draw. 


We rode on in silence. I groped fani 
cally for some feeble straw, some last bit 
to ding w, 10 keep the con- 
ion going. It was no usc. 

rt of like Mr. Settlemeyer,” 


she 


ht, I gu 
We pulled in ihe drive, up 10 the ve- 


randa and stopped. Raymond whipped 
the door open. This time I knew how to 


get out. Daphne took my hand and 
shook it, the second time it had hap- 
pened in the sume night! 


“Tve had a very lovely time, and I 
want to thank yo 


had a great time, too. It sure was 
mond would be glad to drive you 
home.” 

“Oh, no, Fil walk, I live just a 
few blocks over, on ison,” I lied 
spectacularly. 

“Well, see you in class. Good night.” 


She 


gon 
‘Sure you don't want a ride, 
Raymond had changed. 
Without a word, I turned and walked 
down the Jong curving asphalt drive be- 
tween the flower beds, under the trees, 
past the stone sundial, the iron gates, 
the white sign that read wiceLow, out 
jo the night, walked in my electric- 
blue sports coat, my hated, rotten, crum- 


Bud: 


my clectricblue sports coat, its padding 
squishing and banging st my 
shoulder blades, its hem fap} i 

my knees, walked with my long. flutter- 
ng tin-foil noose with its monster sn; 
crawling up and down—my despised, 
ridiculous tie—walked my booby, 
pleated, sacky clo: walked in my 
Tony-Martin-collared. French-culled, mis- 
erable, jazzy shirt. Walked and walked. 

I had struck out. My old man had 
struck out. My mother had struck out. 
Even my kid brother had struck out. I 
led my Tom Mix lucky charm olf 
across the street toward a delicate, lacy 
gazebo and walked on, mile after mile, 
through leafy streets, under catalpa 
eventually past Lurking pool halls, 

s, used-car lots. 1 never 
to the North Side. 
nally 1 walked under the Bull Durham 
gn, past the Bluebird, up the back 
steps, through the screen door and into 
the kitch s then 1 remembered 
for the first time that the invitation to 
the spring ball was still in my pocket. 

I breathed in the aroma of red cab- 
bage. spilled ketchup, fermenting Bri 
pads, my mothers Chinese: 
bathrobe. Opening the refrigerate: 
peered into the yellow, fragrant inte 
A dish of peas from lust week. a meatball 
with » out of it, what was left of a 
ham, a plastic container with 
some pickled beets. Home. Smelly home. 

Grabbing the meatball, 1 stuffed it in 
my mouth, washing it down with milk 
from the bottle, and was about to rip off 
a piece of ham when the kitchen light 
blasted on. Her hair in curlers, her bath- 
robe hanging limply, my mother beaned 
slecpily. 

Did you h 
Sure did." 
"Were you nice to them? 
sp. 
Well, that's nice, I don't want them 
to think you aren't well brought up. 
Well, hurry to bed.” 

“OK. Night.” 

1 finished the food, snapped off the 
light, stumbled through the dark into 
removed my repulsive 
nd my pleated slacks—smell- 
ing faintly of sherry—and threw them i 
the corner next to my baseball bats. I 
sat on the edge of my bed in the dark. 
A sparrow rustled under the eaves out- 
side the window. In the next room my 
kid brother muttered in his sleep. The 
sink burped moodily. The refrigerator 
chugged and squeaked. I thought brietly 
of that long table, with all the crystal 
and the maid touching things here and 
there. I wondered idly if Esther Jane AL 
berry had gonen her invitation to the 
spring ball yet. Then I lay back on my 
lumpy mattress and finally fell asleep, 
but not without a struggle. 


we a good rim 


bedroom, 


my 


/ sweet > 


dreaming 


Surprise her with this bedtime 
confection. Candy-striped play- 
mate nightshirt with cap makes for 
sweetest dreams, all of you. Warm, 
cuddle-soft cotton flannel makes a 
great gift for favorite sleepy-time 
gals, retiring playmates. One size 
fits all, $5 ppd. Code MM201. 


Shall we enclose a 
gilt card in your 
name? Send check 
or money order to: 
Playboy Products, 
Playboy Building. 
919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
60611-Playboy Club 
credit keyholders 


may charge to 
(on the msme 
update the 

bi itto I ] standby. 
Playboy 

dash with the sly Rabbit raised on 
oxidized silver. Set of seven, $8.50 


thelr keys. 

old school 
Blazer Buttons add new snap and 
ppd. Code [Y110. 


Shall we enclose a gift card in your name? 
Send check or money order to: PLAYBOY 
PRODUCTS, 919 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611, Playboy Club credit key- 
holders may charge 
to their keys. 
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that these will be limited to technicians. 
As just one off-the-cuff observation— 
which should serve to spark the imagina- 
tion—think of what will happen when 
the atomic battery is períected and 
placed on the market. Aside from all the 
investment that will be needed to pro- 
duce and distribute the batteries, armies 
of crack executives will be needed to 
manage this new industry. And fortunes 
will be made by the individuals and 
companies who plan and implement the 
programs to convince an understandably 
atomshy public that the new product 
will not make a Hiroshima out of Hart- 
ford or Hoboken, 
Elecuonics—although it has taken 
founding giant steps in recent years—is 
also still in its infancy. Here is another 
new industry that will continue renew- 
ing itsell during the career span of any 
young man now embarking on business 
life. There are no bounds to the uses to 
which electronic equipment might be 
put. Computer development will make 
all that is familiar now seem as antiquat- 
ed as the handoperated adding ma- 
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chine. As far back as 1955, David Sarnoff, 
in his book In the Fabulous Future. 
America in 1980, predicted tubeless tele 
vision and electronic light. Arthur C. 
Clarke's book Profiles of the Fulure pre- 
dicts that “within a few years. our 
present [communications] facilities [will] 
seem as primitive as Indian smoke sig- 
nals.” Tex Thornton foresees the time 
when there will be absolutely no need 
for anyone to carry money or checks: 

purchaser will need only to hold up his 
thumb before an electronic scanning de 
vice. At lightning speed, the device will 
check his bona fides—and automatically 


subtract the amount due from his bank 
iccount. 
I could go on indefinitely, ng the 


electronic marvels that are even now un- 
der development—and some of which 
might well be on the market by the time 
this article sees print, such is the awe- 
some speed of our progress. However, to 
extend the list would be unnecesa 
The fledgling bu worth the 
name will sce the fantastic promise of 
electronics. The beginner can get his big 
chance in research, development, pio 


incssman 


"How much do you want for Boardwalk and. Park Place?" 


duction, sales and distribution or servic 
ing—in any phase of the mushrooming 
industry. 

Breadth of opportunity 
n virtually all dey 


amd open 
iments are 


characteristics of the new industries. 
Even those that st from scratch show 
such immense potential that there is 


hardly a managerial field that will not 
e hosts of new men. De 
ves much promise of one 
ng an importance industry. 
The population explosion and centuries 
of deforestation have made fresh, sweet 
Cas, a seri- 
1 others. More aud. mor 
water will be needed for human and in 
dustrial use, for irrigation and for the 
reclamation of arid regions in an in 
creasingly crowded world. The desalina 
tion of sea water offers a theoretically 
ible answer to this problem. The 
in problem now, as I understa 
to devise a process that will de: 
the requisite vast quantities of 
water fast enough md e 
enough to permit widespread. usc 

Science is working on this right now. 
The breakthrough is bound 10 come— 
and when it does, there will be oppor 
nities galore for the beginner. Not only 
there be fine executive open 
what is certain to become a 
try virtually overnight—but there will be 
golden harvests for those who under: 
stind the implications and move in to 
develop lands that had previously been 
worthless but that will be extremely 
valuable as the new water supplies be- 
come available. And this is only one of 
many by-products the economical desali- 
nation of ocean water will offer the a 
tute businessman. 

The space industries have awesome 
potential, True, they are now working 
almost exclusively on Government con. 
tractsand they may well continue to do 
so, for the capital expenditures needed 
seem far beyond the capacity of any pr 
vate company or even any private con- 
sortium. However, the companies that 
produce the equipment for the space 
program are largely private firms, oper- 
ating under the free-enterprise system, 
and all signs indicate they will co 
to do so. 

For the beginner in the space indus- 
tries, the stars are the limit. The human 
animal being what he is, he will not rest, 
but will continue to move ahead, from 
one unknown to another. It is no more 


ous problem 


nd it, is 


possible to reverse or halt man's explora- 
tion of space than it was to halt the glob- 
l exploration. that began the 15th 


Century. 
Space prog 


ams will expand. ‘Those 
who complain about the cost might do 
well to remember that Queen Isabell: 
was—at least according to legend—forced 
to give up her jewels in order to finance 
Columbus’ expedition. History often re- 
peats itself by offering recurrent parallels, 


and I believe that the eventual rewards 
of space exploration will be proportion- 
ately as great as those ultimately reaped 
from the voyage of Columbus. 

The enterprising would-be business- 
man whose interests and aptitudes lie in 
direction will not hesitaie 1o leap 
aboard the space-industry band wagon. 
Just as in the other industries and arcas 
that E have listed, he will find more th 
ample latitude to prove his 
whether he enters this field as an execu- 
tive or as am investor. 

I have not covered all the new indus- 
tries. It would take fa ce th 
I have here to mention them. Lasers, 
ultrasonics, pantography, thermionics, 
the retardation/prevention of organic 
deterioration (irradiation, freezing, de- 
hydration) are only some of the many 
eas that space limitations prevent me 
from discussing. However, if I were stare 
ing out on my business career today, I 
would certainly make a careful assess- 
ment of the possibilities offered by each 
of the industries and fields I have men- 
tioned—as well, I might suggest, as those 
1 e omitted. 

As P have previously suggested, my 
l decision would be governed to no 
small extent by another assessment—that 
of my own abilities and inclinations. 
There is less and less chance for the 
e peg to squeeze himself into the 
1 hole under today's complex, fast- 
moving conditions: a man who doesn't 
know and cannot learn what he is doing 
id is not comfortable in his work hasn't 
much chance of getting off the ground, 
much less to the top. 

Before a beginner can begin, his big 
gest job is that of appraising—not pr: 
ing—himself. He must carefully weigh 
his strong, points and his weak points. If 
has the capital to invest in some bu 
ness, then he must proceed with care— 
care for himself and his moncy. I know 
that it sounds childish to say that the 
vestor should know—or have a very good 
idea of—what he is doing. But, childish 
as it sounds, too many 
their money subjectively, on a wh 
a burst of enthusiasm or on the advice of 
some f ki . Tt is neces- 
sary to learn as much as is humanly 
possible about any venture before invest- 
ing in ij, That dictum has held good 
through the ages; it will continue to 
hold good in the future. No scientific or 
technological advancement will chang 

As for the individual just graduating 
from college or completing a postgrad- 
uate course—one who wants to work his 
way up the ladder or to gain experience 
before going into business for himselI— 
my advice is also, on the face of it, too 
simple. He should get a good job with a 
good company in the field of his consid 
ered choice, 

It is essential to bear in m 
a large company, the execut 
lc; ad 


n 


1 that, 
e tends to 
‘perience only one phase, or 


at best only a few phases, of business op- 
erations. In a small com, on the 
other hand, he is much more likely to 
learn about the overall operation of the 
business—and thus has more chance of 
developing into a scasoned, all-around 
manager and businessman. 

As for going into business for himself. 
the employed executive must be certain 
that he is ready for the big step, ready to 
graduate from the payroll to the posi- 
tion of the man who has to meet i. He 
must feel that he has sufficient expe 
nce—and sufficient aptitude and 
men—lor doing business on his 
profitably. Nothing is more important 
for him to remember than that basic 
business tenet that I recently 
pressed. with barbed pungency in a Har- 
vard Business Review article. “Marketing 
opportunities?" the author of the article 
asked afier taking certain types of manu- 
facturers to task. “Just come up with 
something that (a) works and (b) has the 
features customers w In my opin- 
ion, that priceless gem should be pasted 
into the hat of every businessman—be he 


own 


beginner or 50-year veteran. It states the 
essence of what is good business, what 


makes a business—and a business 
success, 
The man g ness for him- 


self also needs sufficient capital, but this 


an— 


ng into bus 


is the least important factor, Just as a 
bad workman invariably complains that 
he has bad tools so the bad business- 
man always wails that he does not have 
enough capital. It is entirely sibl 
even in this day and age, and will re- 
main so in the marvel-filled future, to 
start small and grow big. There are al 
ways individuals and legitimate lending 
institutions willing to provide capital for 
at reasonable rates 
for reasonable 


ness 
of interest or in exchar 
quantities of stock. 

To the man who feels himself quali 
fied t0 go into business for himself, I si 
“Sut now!" There is no time like the 
present to get in on the ground floor and 
take full advantage of the rising wend 
and of the new and unprecedented. op. 
portunities that present themselves. in 
dozens of fields. Large fortunes will be 
made in the next two decades by n 
who are beginners today. The most exci 
ing and promising golden age in the 
world’s history lies before us. 

Starting your business career now? 

If you are, I repeat—even more en 
Uusiastically—what 1 said in 
envy your chances. I wish I cou! 
them for you. It would be fun to do it 


all over againl 


"I worked six hours on that soup.” 
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We are happy to be able 10 offer our Satin Bedsheet 
und ‘Pillowcase Sets nt these astonishing low prices. 
We ate doing so to introduce this product to you who 
have never before enjoyed them! This famous Celanese 
acetate satin 1s easy to wash and may be commercially 
Tusnaered. too! Colors: GOLD, BLACK, PINK. BLUE. 
WHITE, LILAC, ORCHID, AQUA. (As used in the 
Imperial end Bridal Suites of the Conrad Hilton.) 


SATIN SHEET SETS. NOW ONLY 
(2 sheets, 2 cases) 

Dbl. Bed Set (90x108) . 
‘Twin Bed Set (72x108) 
Queen Bed Set (B0x12212) 
King Bed Set (106x12212) 
3 letter monogram on cases 


(If you desire fitted bottom sheet. add $2.25 to do 
Or twin set price; $1.00 to queen set price; $4.00 (o 


ine 
et price. Send check or m.o. 50% deposit on C.0.D.'s.) 


SCINTILLA, INC. 


4802 N. Broadway P-L3 
Chicagó, iinois 60610 


LIGHT- UP 
CHRISTMAS TIE! 


The ultimate in wild Christmas 
cravats, Red felt, decorated with 
a green tree, and wired with real 
lights that twinkle when you went. 
to shine. Transistor battery (in- 
cluded). $1.95, Postpaid. 


Free: Catalog of light-hearted gifts 


CAME ROOL 


611 L St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20001 
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McGregor Jackets, Slacks, Sweaters . . . all extra long. 
Dress, Sport Shirts with bodies 4" longer, sleeves to 38. 


Also 80 SMART SHOE STYLES in Sizes 10 AAA to 16 EEE. 
Hush Puppies, Bools, Dress, Sport, Casual shoes. Mail 
only. 100% Guaranteed. Send for FREE 72 Page CATALOG. 
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SKIING EUROPE 


(continued from page 160) 
lift servicing intermediate to expert 
pitches, and St. Christoph, where Pro- 
fessor Kruckenhauser originated the 
Modern Austrian Ski System) to be 
sure to buy a block lilt ticket, as it can 
be used on all uphill facilities. 

During the 1920s, Ernest Hemingway 
spent many long winters writing, climb- 
ing the peaks and skiromping through 
the woods in the Schruns-Montalon 
valley of the Vorarlberg. “The black 
kirsch-drinking Christ” was what local 
peasants nicknamed the black-bearded 
American. Papa Hemingway reveled i 
unspoiled natural adventure. If that is 
what you're afte hruns or, better 
yet, the Radstadte Dachstein or 
the Gross Glockner regions of Austi 
snow depths there are more dependable 
and true-blooded Austrian skiers more 
in prominence. 

Many avant-garde skiers who love 
variety and novelty are heading for the 
highly developed French resorts, discov- 
cring new facilities in Switzerland at St.- 
Moritz, Klosters and Gstaad, and even 
visiting Italy. One reason for this n 
that skiing in Austria, both economically 
and as a sport, is taken very seriously. A 
perfectionist ski technique and the tre- 
mendous importance placed on compet 
tion skiing have obscured some of th 
fundamental joys of good old-fashioned. 
slope slipping. 

With the opening of the Mont Blanc 
Tunnel (the longest auto tunnel in the 
world), Italian ski resorts such as Cour- 
maycur, Cervinia and Sestriere, which 
have deluxe living facilities and first 
runs, have become easily accessible to 
charter-llight skiers. The Italians, though 
far from the most stylistic skiers in the 
world, are full of fun and humor, wheth- 
er on the slopes, by the swimming pools 
or frugging in the clubs. One of the best 
Italian resorts is Sestriere, where every 
weekend the Ferraris and FIATs whine 
up the mountain road from as far away 
as Rome. There you'll find one of the 
best hotels in the Alps, the deluxe Alber- 
go Principi di Piemonte. For $145 per 
week, including service and taxes, it 
offers: a large bedroom with bath and 
balcony, excellent food, outdoor heated 
bars, night club. 


be 


swimming pool, saun: 
with orchestra, unlimited use of 
uiere’s three aerial trams, 13 poma lifts, 
one chair lift; and gorgeous girls (not 
included in the bill) who do their shop- 
ping in the Turin arcade boutiques or 
adom cafés on the Champs Elysées. For 
$100 per week, much the same thing, 
with less pomp and circumstance, can be 
had in the famous round-tower hotel, 
the Duchi d'Aosta. But attenzioue! With 
173 doors giving onto thc serpentine 


Ses- 


ramp corridor, the rooms tend to be 
noisy. Controlled by major stockholders 
of the FIAT combine, Sestriere attracts 
an international crowd and has been a 
popular retreat for some years. Except 
for the expert Rio Nero trail, most of 
the runs are perfect for beginner- 
intermediate skier 

Another Italian area that has the spe- 
cial Dolomite feel about it is Madonna 
di Campiglio, a fourhour drive south 
from Innsbruck, The best hotel is the 
Goll, where the American ski team stayed 
before the 1961 Olympics. This is a 
great, rambling, deluxe hideaway in the 


forest, a few miles Irom the Ferrari Café 


night dub on the main piazza. Madonna 
9 


di Campiglio, with 
two long aerial trams, several chair lifts, 
T-bars, drinking bars, and a variety of 
slopes 10 choose from. Incidentally, in 
many of the Italian ski resorts, during 
holiday or weekend rushes you can re- 
serve places in the trams for a slight extra 
charge—a good id 

The 15,771-foothigh white dome of 
Mont Blanc, western Europe's 
peak, dominates the Chamonix valley, 
which winds out of a con 
Within a radius of 40 miles (includ 
Morzine-Avoriaz and Italy's Courmaycur- 
Enuéves one finds 14 aerial tram- 
13 chair lifts, 60 T-bars and poma 
lifts, 4 gondola cars and 2 cog railways. 
Nowhere in the Alps is there such a con- 
cenration of uphill transport and devel- 
oped ski pistes at such extremely high and 
low altitudes An automobile is uscful, 
but regularly scheduled. buses and. shut- 
ue cars run up and down the valley, 
through the Mont Blanc Tunnel and to 
Geneva, which is just one and a half 
hours away. 

One reason the famous mountain 
town of Chamonix is becoming a favor- 
ite with American charter-flighters is the 
recently opened two-section Aigui 
Grands Montets tram, six miles from 
Place de la Poste. The tr takes off 
from 4075 leet, the mid-station at the 
Croix de Lognan. The "Téléphérique des 
Grands Montets then whisks 60 skiers at 
more than 30 feet per second to 10,758 


hotels, now has 


c des 
the 


feet, providing a verlical drop of over 
ion. No U.S. 


6600 feet to the valley 
ski area has a height diff 
parable with this. The upper 
traced over glaciers, have fine flutly 
powder from November to June. For 
downhill pleasur Grands 
Montets development puts skiing in the 
rest of the Alps into another perspective. 

In February, the mile 
run down the Vallée Blanche glaciers 
becomes feasible. Leaving from the cen 
ter of Chamonix, you take the Télé- 
phérique de FAiguille du Midi—the 
highest in the world—to 12.600 feet, and 
after stepping gingerly down a snow 


ridge carrying skis and sacks, you can 
ski slowly down the Glacier du Géant, 
through the séracs and around crevasses, 
back to the green yalley below. This is 
high mountain skiing, a severalhour 
excursion surrounded by 12,000-foot-high. 
peaks and glaciers reached the easy way. 
Take a mountain guide if you have an 
question about the weather or your ski 
ing ability: The cost is about $20 for two. 

Shortly before they were married, 
Roger Vadim and Jane Fonda discov- 
ered Chamonix. Since then, the old 
town's local color has been tinted by 
from the entertainment n 
Serge and Christian Marquand, Sacha 
el, Sammy Frey and the Vad 
bande, along with thousands of skiers 
from all over the world, have profited 
from the superb, endless-variety skiing at 
the Brévent, Flégére, Lognan arcas and 
in the Vallée Blanche. Hard on the heels 
of the stars cume the mi 
and many a wizened gu 


stars ieu. 


le raised his 


eyes toward Mont Blanc and wondered 
what Balmat and Shelley would have 
thought. 


Baron Elie Robert de Rothschild’s Ho- 
tel Savoy is the most fashionable lodging 
in Chamonix (514—526 per day with three 
meals), while the threcstar Hotel Mont 
Blanc is more intimate and ea: on the 
wallet ($9-$15). With frequent American 
customers, bartenders in both hotels now 
know how to mix bonedry martinis. 
Chamonix’ seven-day Forfait Skier plan 
(hotel with food, ski lifts, ski school and 


shuttle cars) is a good bet. The best night 
club (with excellent food) is the Casino, 
while Jeannot "Tourniers Toboggan 


cave (entered by sliding down a tobog- 
gan) is a good place to launch the eve- 
ning with an aperitif. For fondue, try Le 
Lion d'Or. 

In bad weather, skiing the big Chamo- 
nix tram areas cin be a problem, so, in- 
stead, travel through the tunnel to 
Coummayeur and ski the Checrow 
ginner and intermediate slopes and t 
On the way back, you will want to stop 
at one of the finest restaurants i 
Alps, La Maison de Filli trèves, 
where the specialties include dried herb- 
flavored chamois meat (called Mozzetta), 
Bistecea alla Valdostana, and the co- 
gnacspiked coffee served in a spouted 
wooden vessel that is passed around the 
table from person to person. An unbeliev- 
able $3.50 per person. for six courses in 
cludes service and wine, and perhaps a 
grappa oftered by Garin Fillipo, who 
will tell you his restaurant is “a work of 
passion.” 

If you like the unspoiled hospitality of 
the Valle d'Aosta, plan to spend some 
days in Courmayeur and, if the weathe 
pes up, take a crack at the Col de 
Toule. In this case, the best hotel is the 


the 
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“I say we must oppose the subversives in 
the market place of ideas, and only after failing to 
win there should we throw them in jail.” 


Royal, where the food is more Haltian 
than French. 
When you tun 


l back to Chamonix, 
he; s deluxe Hotel. Mont 
d'Ar where. around the heated 
door swimming pool or in the sumptuous 
bars, you will find models, movie stars 
and industr s living the good lifc. 
For $20 per day plus food, you have a 
luxuriously rustic room overlooking the 
Mont Arbois slopes. Or you may prefer 
the Hotel Mont Blanc in Megève proper, 
which, though the room: small, can 
be a swinging place. Downstairs is Les 
Enfants Terribles—a rather hip spot dec 
orated by one of Jean Cocteau's stud 
imitators. The stricly-on-the-make 
tele run 
cultured prostitutes, Up from Nice or 
down from Paris for the big Megève 
winter scason, they give weight to the 
proposition that sex is closer kin to skiing 
than to any other sport. OF the doz- 
en or so boites that have given Megeve 
the reputation of being the Alpine 
St-Tropez, the best are the Esquin: 
(expensive and classy), the Scoubidou 


ade 


(popular) and the Casino. which has an 
orchestra and excellent Cote de Boeuf. 
Megève is also a favorite weekend hang- 
out of French government ministers in 
and out of favor. and chalet life is at the 
heart of the social doings. The best ski- 
ing, if you get up early enough, is in the 
Very massif. 

The creation of a modern ski resort 
where there was more or les nothing 
began in Europe; post War Courchevel, 
with its myriad lifts and. snow-packing 
machines, is more American than Ameri- 
ca. After a day on Courchevel’s slopes, 
the cognoscenti settle down to a leisurely 
dinner at La Bergerie, which used to be 
a sheep barn. The next stop is the Saint 
olas Night Club or the Bus Paladium. 
(drinks $3.20, whether Coke or Scotch), 
one of the wildest. jumpingest clubs in 
the Alps. The Beatletype band plays 
from ten r-n to five A.at., which delights 
les copines from Paris, Lyon and the 
Gote d'Azur, who are sure to sharpen up 
your frug and watusi. 

A French area that Americans rarely 
t but that offers substantial ski and 
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après-ski animation is Alpe d'Huez, 4( 
miles up from Grenoble. It is situated on 
an open plateau at 6102 feet, and the 
sun here is as bright as the night clubs— 
the Saint Nicolas, Dahu, Isba and Saint 
Trop—are dark. With abundant faci 
ties for beginning skiers, Alpe d'Huez is 
the best hangout for the 1968 Grenoble 
Olympics, Two excellent hotels are the 
Ménandiére and the Ours Blanc ($14- 
$16 per day with food), while the three 
star Vallée Blanche is a great value with 
a rate of $72 for 7 days, including food 
and service 

Alter the wild, stimulating quality of 
Italian and French ski resorts, Switzer- 
land may seem tame. It needn't be. In 
spirit, Gstaad is dose 10 Megève, Ver- 
bier dose to Courchevel—but. this is as 


far as the comparison gocs. The French 
have no equal for the glittering St- 
Moritz, Davos or quaint Klosters, all of 
which are within four hours of Zurich's 
Kloten. One of the great joys of skiing 
Europe is variety, as writer Irwin Shaw 
found out when he discovered Klos 
ters some years ago. After having in- 
stalled himself in a chalet, he helped 
establish the Five to Five Club in the 
village's best hotel, the Silvreua, and 
since then, the formerly scrious resort has 
become the discreet har 
stars, directors, writers and artists who 
want the calm excitement of Swiss skiing 
mixed with the pleasures and comforts 
of international living. Klosters" Madrisa 
Mountain development (one gondola 
and five "bars has opened up a vast 
sunny plateau that overlooks the Parsenn. 
range, The slopes are easy to moderate, 
and this is a fine place to take private 
ski lesons, which, at S15 per day, are 
the most reasonable in the Alps. 

Since the pioncer days of Sir Amold 
Lunn and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
made some of the first highanountain ski 
tours, Davos has become known as the 
start of the sevenandzchall-milelong 
Parenn run from the summit of the 
Weissluh to the hamlet of Kublis 
Like Chamonix’ Vallée Blanche. this is 
relatively gentle skiing. While Klosters is 
a charming agglomeration of chalets, I 
vos is a sprawling city favored by Er 


out of movie 


lish, Germans and Americans who like 


mass animation. Three of the best ho- 
tels, all near the Parsennbahn, are the 
Flüela Sporthotel. the Secholt Parsenn- 
bahnhotel and the Meierhof Sporthotel. 
The Flüela has excellent food. For en- 


tertainment, visit the Central Foyer and 
La Ferme. both decorated rustique. and 
enlivened by violin and harmonica play- 
ers. Davos will soon open a new aerial 
tram on the Pischa Horn, which will 
raise uphill capacity to 15.000 skiers per 
hour, making quite a dilference from 
the d. in March 1894 when Conan 


Doyle hiked up from Davos across the 


Furka Pass and arrived at Aros "white 
à corpse. 

About 80 miles of mountain road sep- 
ate Davos from the more fashionable 
city of St-Moritz. The construction of 
the Silvaplana—Corvatsch aerial tram. in 
1963 opened up marvelous ski fields at 
11,000 feet and resurrected  St.-Moritz 
from moribund luxury. Of the 50 hotels, 
many of which have been refurbished or 
are new, the Palace, probably the most 
expensive in the Alps, is where interna- 
tional society comes to meet internation- 
al society. This usually occurs in the 
gs Club, where the parties are likely 
st all night. Under the s 


me ow! 


to I. 
ship as the Palace, the Chesa Vegl 


T- 


ant-night club is the nub of Si 
Moritz night life. Once a rambling stable, 
the C.V. has been completely rebuilt 
Is dign restaurant 
enhanced by the Viennese waltzes of an 
Austrian combo, and many Palace guests 
to take th s there rather 
1 the hotel's formal dining room. 
the cave are two bowling alleys 
d hot-from-the-coals pizza pies, while on 
the first floor is a grillroom decorated in 
old Engadine styk 
The best place to select a fem 
companion is probably in the ni, 
the Chesa Veglia is but one of St 
iy offerings, In the Casino, while 
wheels turn, the young 
HI all hours. The 


roulette 
swinging set dances 
Hotel Stellani usually imports a. noisy 
band from Hamburg for its Grotto, and 
one sits in the smoky cellar among a 
duuer of broken skis, a huge wine Gisk 
d the carefully collected skeletons of, 
one must suppose, the clients who did 
mot quite make it. Most of St.-Moritz 
royalty prefer the Hotel Suvretta-House, 
which is a safe distance from town; while 
the more ardent skiers head for the 
Kulm, because of its proximity 10 the 
lift. Wherever you stay in St- 
hotel social life is animated and. 
the dailyevents program—from bob- 
sledding and beauty contests to French 
fashion shows—is staggering. As at Me- 
géve, some people even go skiing. 
Time, patience and a sense of humor 
are esential elements for skiing Spain, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. At Navacerrada, 
37 miles north of Madrid, one finds two 
chair lilts and six T-bars that serve open 
slopes often covered by heavy powde 
snow. The lifts operate until dark and it 
is not unusual to sce Spanish skiers—an 
enthusiastic, rollicking lot—arrive at 
four in the afternoon for their first run. 
Most skiers are off the wails by mid- 
night. Of the 14 hotels, the best is the 
Ventas Arias, where the specialty is the 
delicious lamb and veal from Segovia. 
Although there are many highly si 
able mountains near Granada, there are 
no lifts, so serious Spanish skiing takes 
n the Pyrenees at places such as 


the 


Candanchu—a long day's drive from 
Madrid—where a T-bar and chair lift 
dimb to the 6633-foot summit of El To- 
bazo. One hundred hard miles from Ba 
celona, near Ribas, is La Molina, "The 
best hotel is the Solineu. Peaks there and 
at Nuria rise over 6000 feet and are serv- 
iced by gondolas and T-ba 
In Yugoslavia, every year the half-doz- 
en loyal members of the Dubrovnik Ski 
Club organize a ski ouu to Mount 
Orien, where, from the 6000-foot summit, 
they clim you can se the blue Adri- 
atic. There are no lifts, wolves (the furry 
kind with teeth) are not uncommon, the 
peasants are very friendly, the language 
spoken is Croatian, and to keep warm and 
jolly you can drink slivavitz and rakija; 
at Ra- 

Mari- 


Austria: adequate lifts and clean, inex- 
ve hotels, But as long as you are in 
Yugoslav seek the real th saddle 
up your donkey and hoof it up to Popo- 
pka, about three hours from the 
Macedonian city of Skopje. The hotel 
(52.25 per with three meals) is on 
the primitive side, the T-bars and pomas 
(live cents a throw) leave from the front 
terrace, but surprisingly enough, the 
skiing in the 8000footplus Sar Planina 


range is superb. Several new areas in the 
region, like many things in Yugoslavia, 


have been i 
many years. 

A quality not lacking im these south- 
ern countries is ski enthusiasm, and for 
that, the champions are the Greeks. If 
you happen to be in Athens, it is worth 
while to drop in at the offices of the 
Greek Alpine Club (after eight PM. 
every evening, forcign skiers are royally 
welcomed), Karcorgi Serbias St. 7, just 
around the corner from American Ex- 
press. Here you will meet some of the 


the planning stage for 


3500 Greek skiers (three fifths of Greece 
is covered by mountains), who have 
skied the northern ares of Mount 


Olympus (9570 feet), Mount Vermion, 
one and a half hours from Thessalonica 
(the only chair lift in the country), or 
the 4635foothigh Mount Parnis, 18 
miles from Athens, where there is a good 
hotel, fine views and an occasional snow 
flurry. In the wellequipped cub room 
one drinks ouzo and nibbles kalamata 
olives; someone shows color slides of the 
donkeys with ski racks during the last 
outing; the skiers discuss a. forthcoming 
sortie while checking waxes and bind 
ings: and one drinks still another ouzo. 

But whether you make it to the golden 
shores of Greece or conl 


your schussing 
to more northern climes, a European ski 
holiday, like a good Bordeaux, is a rich 
and rewarding experience, 
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SUPREME COURT 


others who had fled England in order to 
be able to live and worship as they 
chose, were acutely aware of the need to 
protect the rights of the individual. The 
decision to have a written Constitution 
enumerating the powers of the Gover 
ment was the immediate outgrowth of 
this concern. But cven then, those so 
closely familiar with the tyranny an all- 
ful government can exercise were 
icd. Accordingly, after the Con- 
wn in 1787, there was a 
t outcry that more safeguards for the 
dividual had to be added. By 1791, a 
Bill of Rights—the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution—had been promui 
gated and ratified. They placed specific 
limitations on the new Federal Goven: 
ment, leaving to the people their 
alienable rights—among them. freedom of 
speech, press, religion and assembly; the 
1 by jury; the right to be se 
casonable searches and 
seizures; the right not to be compelled to 
be a witness against oneself; the right 


(continued from page 156) 


property without due process of law; the 
right to speedy and public trial; the 
right to confront t one- 
self: the right to counsel; the right to be 
secure against excessive and cruel 
and unusual punishment: 

‘Thus, at die very beginning of this 
country's constitution the limi- 
y rule that were to 
trouble an cighth-grader in Virginia in 
1962 had already been clarified in the 
minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. In 1788, James Madison wrou 


tations on m 


Wherever the real power in a 
Government lies, there is the ¢ 
of oppressior 
the real power lies in the n 
of the community, and the invasion 
of private rights is chiefly to be ap- 
prehended, not from acts of Gov- 
ernment contrary to the sense of its 
constituents, but ftom acts in which 
the Govern stru- 
ment of the n of the 
constituents. 


t is the mere 


ar number 


“Well, my gosh, Mariha—you've been after me for years 


to take up some kind of hobby .. ." 


Since a Constitution is not selfenforc 
ing, a detached and impartial body—the 
Supreme Court—was entrusted as it 
guardian and interpreter. At first the 
Court was hesitant to test its powers. It 
i Dt at its start that when 
the new capitol in Washington was con- 
structed, no place was made for the 
Court. It had to mect in a basement room 
of the Senate. "The Court was so lightly 
regarded in those carly days that. Patrick 


Henry and. Alexander Hamilton refused 
to accept appointments to it. 
But. beginning 


Marshall, the Court fully est 
right to review and, if necessary, suike 
down acts of Congress and of state legis 
Jatures that violated the Constitution. 
This power, coupled with the inde- 
pendence of life tenure (Supreme Court 
judges can be removed only by impeach- 
ment, and this has never happened), 
makes the United States Supreme Court 
unigue among courts anywhere in the 
world. But with its unparalleled authori- 
ty comes an enormous responsibility. 
“We are very quiet hei 1 Ju 
Oliver Wendell. Holmes If century 
ago. "but it is the quiet of a storm cen- 
ter. . . . Doubts are expressed that go to 
y being. 

is furthermore, the burden of 
igly difficult and. detailed wor 
Brennan explained in 
s An Autobiography of the 
Supreme Court, “Each Justice, unless he 
disqualifies himself in a particular case, 
passes on every piece of business coming 
to the Court. The Court does not func- 
tion by means of committees or panels. 
h Justice passes on cach petition, 
cach item, matter how drawn, in 
longhand, by typewriter or on a press. 
There is one uniform rule: Judging is 
not delegated. Each Justice studies each 
case in sufheient detail to resolve the 
question for himself. . . . The process 
can be a lonely, troubling experience for 
fallible human beings conscious that 
their best may not be adequate to the 
challenge." 

“The fact is," Justice Jackson under- 
lined, “that the Court. functions less as 
one deliberative body than as nine, cach 
Justice working largely in isolation ex 
cept as he chooses to seek consultation 
with others. These working methods 
tend to cultivate a highly 
rather th group viewpoin 

And being individualistic, a Justice on 
col- 


no 


occasion may nettle one of 
leagues. In the 1930s, Justice James C. 
McReynolds, rebuked because he wa 


late for a conference, snapped, “Tell Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes that Mr. Justice 
MeReynolds does not work for him. 
And Justice William O. Douglas on on 
ly termed a majorit 
opinion of his brethren "smartaleck 
The divisions within the Court 
usually revealed publicly only in the 


are 


dash of wri 
great whil 


ten opinions. But once in a 
. the bench itself is the scene 
of a break in judicial demeanor. In 1961, 
Justice Frankfurter was on the losing 
end of a 5-4 decision granting a new 
trial—his fourth—to a man who had been 
convicted of murder. The majority ruled 
that the convicted man's last trial had. 
been prejudiced because of improper 
questioning by the prosccution. Frank- 
furter had written a dissenting opinion 
in which he claimed the prosecution's 
mistake had been a “harmless error.” 
m the bench, on the day the Court 
announced its decision, Frankfurter 
stopped reading his dissent and impro- 
vised a caustic denunciation of his col- 
leagues in the majority for “indefensible 
judicial nit picking; 

Chi 


n reddened in ai 
ger, glared at Fr r and said, barc- 
ly containing his fury, “As I understand 
it, the purpose of reporting an opinion 
the Court is to inform the public and 
not for the purpose of degrading this 
Court.” 

Despite these occasional revelations of 
human frailty, the nine Justices, sitting 
in public in the huge marble temple 
that is the Supreme Court building, in- 
spire awe. In the courtroom, with its tall 
Tonic columns, medallioned ceiling and 
zes carved high on the walls, the im- 
act of austere pomp has caused a few 
lawyers appearing before the Court for 
the first time to faint dead away. 

Yet these Justices are decidedly human 
men, and the interplay of their differing 
backgrounds and temperaments affects 
what becomes the law of the land. Even 
within the two major wings of the Court 
—the liberal (nore accurately, libertarian) 
and the conservative—there are substan 
tial philosophical differences among the 
members. Indeed, some Justices cannot 
easily be placed in either wing, which 
explains why a real understanding of the 
decisions of the Court must go beyond 
abels to an analysis of the 
individual attitudes and beliefs of each 
man. 

In the present Court, 75 


yearold Earl 
e of the 
s by President Eisenhow: 
1953, is a courteous, remarkably cori 
siderate, affable man who is, however, 
essentially serious and an extremely hard 
worker. Prudent, he likes to quote Lin- 
coln, "I am a slow walker but I never 
walk backward. 

From the start of his carcer as a public 
prosecutor in California through his ten 
highly popular years as governor of that 
state, Warren has always been concerned 
with ju “He never let us sneak up 
on a fellow's blind side," his chief inves- 
i the early years has said. And 
ren has also been persistently trou- 
bled by the responsibilities of power. Re- 
ing his tenure as a district attorney, 
he says, “I never heard a jury bring in a 


ice 


the pit of my stomach. 

While usually on the n side 
of the Court, Warren has become in- 
creasingly consen 
cases, which sometimes rouse strong feel- 
ings in him. Once, shaking a copy of an 
allegedly obscene book, he told a col. 
league, “If anyone showed that book to 
my daughters, I'd have strangled 
with my bare hands.” 

Wanen is not a legal scholar; his judi- 
cial philosophy is characterized more by a 
deep sense of humanity than by adher- 
ence to doctrine or precedent. One day 
wyer stoudy maintained that his 
1 position was supported by a 
series of previous rulings by tlie Court. 
Yes" said Warren, leaning forward, 
but is it fair?” Added to his sense oL 
fair play is a sharp insight into the 
real meaning of Governmental a 
which enables him to strike immed 
at the heart of an argument. 

The oldest member of the Court, in 
age and length of service, is 80-year-old 
Hugo L. Black of Alabama, an expert 
tial lawyer who had gone on to become 
one of the most powerful members of 
the United States Senate during the car- 
ly New Deal days. Black was appointed 
to the Gourt by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1937. Fond of describing himself as “a 
rather backward country fellow," Black 
has less formal education but reads more 
widely than amy other member of the 
Court. A wiry, energetic man, he plays 
tennis nearly every day, sometimes four 
hours at a stretch, 

Regarded as the chief philosopher of 
the Warren Court, Black has long been 
its leading advocate of [ull constitutio: 
al protection for civil liberties 
ighis. “No other Justice in the past 25 
years,” says Gerald Gunther, profesor of 
law at Stanford University, “has cared 
more, worked harder and done more to 


and 


persuade his colleagues to accept his co 


stitutional philosophy." And no Justice 
in the entire history of the Court has 
lived to see more of his dissents become 
jority views. 

The peisua 


eness of Black's j 
philosophy lies largely in its 
Fundamentally, his position is that the 
Constitution is to be enforced according 
to its precise terms—no more and no 
les. On freespeech questions, he often 
quotes the language of the First Amend- 
ment (“Congress shall make no 
abridging the freedom of speech”), and 
By ‘no law, I understand the 
First Amendment to mean no law." U: 

g the same literal approach, Black coi 


aw 


cludes that the separation of church and 
state: the rights of free. press, petition 


and assembly; the privileges against self- 
incrimination; the right of confronta- 
tion; the right to the assistance of counsel 
and all other rights similarly stated 
categorical terms in the Constitution 
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are "absolute"; they must be observed. by 
the Government and enforced by the 
Court under all circumstances. 

Because he believes that the ve 
imum requirements of the Constitution 
have yet to be completely 
American life, Black is of 
“judicial activist.” Black 1 
bel, whether it be applied appro 
by those who think the Court should ac 

y develop solutions to all social 
problems or disparagingly by those who 
think the Court should, in the name of 
judicial restraint, ignore all but the most 
flagrant of constitutional viol To 
ni 
social solutions beyond its duty to pro- 
tect the part his specified in the 
Constitution itself, Conversely, he be- 
lieves the Court has no more right to 
restrain itself from enforcing these con- 
stitutional provisions-no matter how cx- 
traordinary the consequences—than it 

€ to invent provisions not spec 
the founding fathers. Hence, 
uds himself as a legal reac 
defender of the Coi ion 
as it was originally written and intended. 

Usually in judicial agreement with 
Black is 68-year-old William O. Douglas, 
one of the most brilliant men ever to sit 
on the Supreme Court. Douglas began 
his c jaw profesor and later 
was chairman of the Securities and. Ex- 
change Commission before being ap- 
pointed to the Cour by President 
Roosevelt in 1939. A craggily handsome, 
restless man, Douglas has hiked in the 
Hin climbed mountains in Iran 
and traveled widely in Asi 

Douglas is intensely 
geography, economics, foreign alfairs 
and many other subjects to which he de- 
votes a considerable amount of time. 
Probably the most quick-witted of the 
Justices on the bench, Douglas some- 
times appears distracted fom the busi- 
s at hand as he scribb 
aimlessly, on a pad. But he will sudd 
look up and direct a sharp, pen 
question. 

Contentious, Douglas believes that 
contention is at the core of selfgovern- 
ment by free men. “A function of Iree 
speech under our system of govern: 

declared, “ 
indeed best 


S s 


interested in 


vve its high 
a condition of 
tion with condi- 
tions as ANDE are, or even stirs people to 


Chief Justice Warren. and 
«es Black and Douglas in the 
wing of the Court is Justice 
William J. Brennan, 60, who had seven 
years’ experience as a judge in the New 
Jersey courts before his appointment to 
the Court in 1956 by President Fisen- 
hower. The son of an Irish immigrant 
who became a labor leader and city 
r of Newark, Br is 
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informal in manner and proud, as he 
puts it, of the opportunity to "sit here 
and think hard day after day about this 
strangely unwieldy yet magnificent sy: 
tem under which we Americans liv 

In judicial philosophy. Brennan is 
closer to Warren than to Black. He has 
never subscribed to Blacks literal ap- 
proach to the Constitution, preferring to 
decide cases on broader considerations. 
"This sometimes leads Brennan to a more 


. it has 


s in obscenity casc: 
precisely the opposite effect. 
c the retirement of the late Justice 
nkfurter, in. 1962, the intellec- 
leader of the Court's conservative 
wing has been 67-year-old John Marshall 
, grandson of the 19th Century 
Justice of the same name. Harlan w 
appointed by President Eisenhower in 
1955 after distinguished career as a 
Wall Street lawyer and a Federal judge. 

Although not as persuasive as the 
intense Justice Frankfurter had been 
(Harlan is sometimes referred to as 
“Frankfurter without the mustard”), he is 
extremely conscientious and. thoroughly 
spected by his colleagues on the bench. 
A uuc legal conservative, Harlan be- 
lieves the Court must be cautious in the 
range and extent of its decisions, regard- 
less of the literal language of the Consti 
tution. Accordingly, he balances every 
judicial claim against what he regards as 
the legitimate interests of society. Under 
this bal i t Harlan would place 
fewer limitations on Government. than 
would any other Justice in modern times. 

Often aligned. w lan i Tom 
Clark, 66, w ict attor- 
ney in Texas and was Attorney General 
of the United States when chosen for the 
Cour by President Truman 1949. 
Clark is a devotee of bow ties and home 
spun jokes and his office is festooned with 
moosehcads. Clark's casvgoing manner 
belies a. firm, almost rigidly pro-Govern- 
ment attitude im subversion, obscenity 
and criminal cases, in which he frequently 
c» FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover as his 
authority. Consequently, Clark is gene 
ly considered to be the most conservative 
Justice on the Court. But his conserva- 
tism is primarily related to the interests of 
the Federal Government. Thus, Clark 
joined the libertarian wing of the Court 
in the reapportionment decisions: he 
wrote the majority opinion forbidding 
the states from using illegally obtained 
evidence; and he has voted consistently 
Tor Negro rights. In antitrust cases, where 
the Federal Government's po 
cides with the liberal philosophy 
urges vigorous enforcement of 
Sherman Act. 

With Clark much of the time is 49- 
year-old Byron “Whizzer” White, who 
was placed on the Court by President 
nedy in 1962. A former Rhodes 
scholar, successful corporation lawyer 


ho had been a 


ion coin- 
Clark 
the 


“Everything's OK, officer. 


-we're 


settling out of court.” 


and Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States, White is a New Fron 
pragmatist who prefers to decide 
on narrow legal grounds. By conmast 
with the often vivid, boldly written deci 
sions of Black and Douglas, White: 
opinions are dry 
White believes the rights 
the individual must be balanced against 
the needs of the Government and, like 
Clark, he rarely votes against the Gov 
ernment in free-speech, subversion or 
criminal cases. The approach of both 
men may be explained by the fact that 
they held high positions in the Depart 
ment of Justice before being appointed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Justice Poner Stewart, 51, an Eisen- 
hower appointee to the Court in 1958, 


is perhaps the most difficult. member of 


the Court vice- 


to classify. A former 


and 


judge pr nt, Stewart 
is a staunch conservative ally of Ju: 
lan on economic matters: and while 
à philosophical conservative, in the civil 
liberties area he often sides with the lib 
ng if he can jusily his vote 
irrower ground than the con 
stitutional right asserted. In obscenity 
cases, Stewart stands almost as squarely 
behind the literal language of the Con. 
stitution as do Blick and Douglas. He 
dissemed in both the Ginzburg and Mish 
kin cases, when the Court recently 
upheld obscenity convictions. And in the 
recent Redmond case, in which the So- 
licitor General requested that the con- 
viction of a couple who had mailed 
allegedly obscene photographs be vacated 
because of Justice Deparment error, 


ri; 
on some 


Stewart joined Black and Douglas in say- 
ng, "We would reverse this conviction 
not because it violates the policy of the 
Justice Department but because it vio- 
lates the Constitution." 

The newest Justice, Abe Fortas, 5t 
was appointed by President Johnson in 


1965. Previously he had had a long ca- 
reer in Government, including four 


rs as Undersecretary of the Interior, 
fter which he became a partner in the 
Washington law firm of Arnold, Fortis 
and Porter, as well as a confidant of the 
President. Although it is much too early 
10 predict with certainty Fortas’ ultimate 
judicial views, it is quite likely that he 
will align himself with the liberta 
wing of the Court. Shortly before his ap 
pointment, Fortas said that the Warren 
Court had served to “awaken the nation- 
al conscience and act as a catalyst to 
cause the nation to take action to dis- 
charge neglected. responsibilities," 

To date. Fortas been generally 
cautious: In 75 decisions handed down, 
he deparied from the majority only four 
times. His opinions have dealt mostly 
with noncontroversial matters, but in 
an important civil liberties case, it was 
Fortas who wrote the opinion holding 
that juveniles must be given protections 
similar to those accorded adults when 
they are charged with crime: 

These differing personalities and con- 


flicting judicial philosophies help oi 


understand the Court and its decisions. 
Beyond these characteristics, the kinds 
of cases the Court chooses to take can 
be as important as the decisions it 
makes. Historically, the Court has gone 
through roughly two periods of quite 
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different 
suggest 


preoccupations. "One might 
Leo Pfeffer, a distinguished 
wyer and student of the Court, wrote 
in 1961, “that there have been in reality 
two Supreme Courts. The first, which 
came to an end in 1936, had as its archi- 
tect John Marshall, and was fashioned 
by him to be the supreme protector of 
property rights and to safeguard com 
merce, industry and finance from hostile 
legislatures, state and Federal. The sec 
ond Court, which has developed during 
the past quarter century, has abandoned 
this role and has become the nation’s 
guardian of the liberties of its people.” 
Why did the Court come s relatively 
late to focus on civil rights and liberties? 
a has suggested that “in 
r days not so much problems 
liberty as problems of the 
respective domains of Federal and state 
power incident to territorial expansion 
and economic growth came to the sur- 
ace. Issues of individual liberty and the 
relationship of the citizen to his Govern- 
ment waited in the wings pending the 


events of this century that brought them 
to the fore.” 


Those events have included 
ng from a predominant- 
l aud rural nation to one 
that is now overwhelmingly industrial 
nd urban. And as population grew 


numbers and in urban density, so did 
Governmental activities affecting mil- 
lions of people in myriad ways, limiting 


and regulating individual behavior. 

In sum, the modern crisis of ind 
1 liberty throughout Western civi 
tion has been felt with particular keenness 
in America, where the inevitable growth 
of powerful, systematized Government 
with expanding police powers is so often 
confronted by the principles of individual 
liberty embedded in the Constitution 
The changing directions of the Su- 
t as a guardian of civil liber- 
ights—before and during Earl 
Warren's tenure as Chief Justice—can be 
seen by exploring a number of key deci- 
ions. Here a distinction should be made 
between civil rights and civil liberties, 
and this has been done with clarity by 
President Kennedy, as quoted in Edward 
Bennett Williams’ book One Man's 
Freedom: 


By civil rights we mean those 
claims which the citizen has to the 
affirmative assistance of government. 
In an age which insistently and 
properly demands that government 
secure the weak from needless dread 
and needless misery, the catalog of 
civil rights is never closed. The ob 
ligation of government in the area 
of civil rights is never wholly dis- 
charged. 

By civil liberties, I mean 
individual's immunity from gove 
m oppression. A society which 
respects civil liberty r 
freedom of its people is n huge 
pant, upon their privacy. The Bill of 


an 


Rights, in the eyes of its framers, was 
log of immunit 


defined in this Bill of Liberties were. 
set forth in order that the promise 
of individual freedom might be made 
explicit. The framers dreamed th: 
their hope were codified n 
gies of mind and spi 
released from fear. 

When civil rights are seen as 
claims and civil liberties as immu 
e government's differ 
sponsibilities become clear, For the 
security of rights the enagy of 
government is essential. For the sccur- 
ity of liberty restraint is indispen- 
sable. 


n's ei 
might 


Perhaps the most widely debated. pro- 
vision of the United States Constitution 
is the First Amendment, which provides: 


Congress shall make no law re 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
specch, or of the press; or of the 
ht of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 


The recurring problem in dealing 


with the “establishment of religion 
clause has been more in the appli 
of accepted principles than 
ment about the principles themselves. In 
Everson vs. Board of Education (1947), 
the Court agreed on a definition of this 
clause that has been accepted ever since: 


The "establishment of religio 
clause of the First Amendment means 
at least this: Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which 
one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. 
either can force nor influence a 
person to go 10 or to re 
from church against his will or force 
him to profess a belief or disbelief 

n any religion. No person can be 
punished for entertaining or pro- 
fessing religious beliefs or disbeliels, 
for church. attendance or nonatend- 
nce. No tux in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support 
ty religiou s or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or 
whatever form they may adopt to 
ich or practice rel ither a 
the Federal Government 
can, openly or secretly, participate 
in the affairs of any religious organ 
zations or groups and vice versa. In 
ihe words of Jefferson, the clause 
against. establishment. of religion by 
law was intended to erect “a wall 
aration between church and 


e nor 


Yet despite their agreement on the 
definition, rhe members of the Court 
have repeatedly split on the application 
of the Establishment Clause. In Everson 
itself, a majority of five voted to uphold 
the power of states to provide school 
buses for parochial schools, against vig- 
orous dissents claiming such a law was 
flatly contrary to the majority's own an- 
nounced principles. Justice Jackson re- 
marked that “The case which irresistibly 
comes to mind as the most fitting prece- 
dent is that of Julia, who, according to 
Byron's reports, “whispering ‘I will ne'er 
consent’;—consented.” 

Later, in McCollum vs, Board of Edu- 
cation. (1948), the Court decided that the 
Establishment Clause prohibits the use 
of school facilities for religious classes; 
but then, in Zorach vs. Clauson (1952) 


I5? 
held that the clause docs not prohibit 
the release of students from public 
schools for religious instruction. Again 
Jackson vigorously denounced the ma- 
jority: "Today's judgment will be more 
g to students of psychology and 
esses than to students 
of constitutional law. 

Pri verson, the Court had held 
that the Free Exercise Clause did not 
confer a right upon Mormons to prac 
tice polygamy contrary to law; but alte 
denying objections by members of Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses to the flag salute, 
reversed itself in one of its most often- 
quoted decisions (West Virginia State 
Board of Education vs. Barneite, 1913) 
and held that such a ceremony could not 
be required of those with religious ob- 
jections. Justice Jackson wrote for the 
majorit 


To believe that patriotism will 
not flourish if patriotic ceremonies 
are voluntary and spontancous in- 
cad of a compulsory routine is to 
an unflattering estimate of the 
al of our institutions to free 
minds. We can have intellectual in- 

and the rich cultural 
hat we owe to exception. 
al minds only at the price of occ 
sional eccentricity and abnormal 
attitudes. When they are so harmless 
to others or to the state as those we 
deal with here, the price is not too 
great. But freedom to differ is not 
limited to things that do not matter 
much. That would be a mere shad- 
ow of freedom. The test of its sub- 
stance is the right to difler as to 
things that touch the heart of the 
existing order, 


appi 


In recent years, the controversy over 
the religious clauses has not been within 
the Court itself, but between the Court 
and large segments of the public. The 
Justices have been ly unanimous in 
holding that the Regents’ Prayer, the 
Lord's Prayer and Bible readings in pub- 
lic schools, as religious exercises, are vio- 
lauons of the Establishment Clause; but 


“You have a dirty mind; I like that in a man." 
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the public outcry has brought the First 
Amendment perilously close to change 
for the first time since it was written. 
While most of the Court's critics grant 
that. there is a conflict between the re 
us exercises banned and the Estab- 
lishment Clause. they nonetheless insist 
that the invasion is petty and should be 
ignored. The Court's answer, however, is 
taken directly from James Madison, the 
author of the First Amendment: 


[It] is proper to take alarm at the 
first experiment on our liberties. . . . 
Who «does not see that the same 
authority which can establish. Chris- 
tianity, in exclusion of all other Re- 
same 
any particular sect of Chris- 
tians, in exclusion of all other Sects? 
That the same authority which can 
force a citizen to connibute three 
pence only of his property for the 
support of any one establishment, 
force him to conform to any 
other establishment in all cases 
whatsoever? 


ease 


Generating nearly as much public 
controversy, and. considerably less agree- 
ment among the members of the Court, 


are the free-speech provisions of the 
First Amendment. The Court's enforce 
ment of these provisions has differed 


from time i0 time, bur in virtually all 
cases, formulas of varying permissiveness 
have been devised to limit the amend- 
ment's full effect. One of the best known 
of these formulas, the "clear and present 
danger" test, was developed by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in Schenck ws. 
United States (1919). “The question in 

id Holmes, “is whether the 


every case," 


words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such a nature as to 
create à clear and. present danger that. 


they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to prevent. 
It is a question of proximity and degree. 
Although this test had the elfect of re- 
suicting full frecdom of speech, i 
designed by Holmes (and Justice 
Brandeis, who helped popularize 
extend the protection of the 
Amendment beyond its previous 
pretations. Justice Brandeis said: 


inter- 


Those who won our independ- 
ence by revolution were not cow 
ards. They d 
change. They did not e: 
the cost of liberty. To cou 
self-reliant men, w 


agcous, 
h confidence in 
the power of free and fearless rea- 


soning applied through the proc- 
ese of popular government, no 
danger flowing from speech can be 
deemed clear and present, unless 
the incidence of the evil apprehend- 
ed is so imminent that it may befall 
before there is opportunity for full 
discussion. If there be time to cx- 
pose through discussion the false- 
hood and fallacies, to avert the evil 


by the processes of education, the 
remedy is more speech, not enforced 
silence. Only an emergency cin jus- 


tify repression . . ~ 

During the McCarthy era, the free- 
doms inherent in the "clear and present 

concept were sharply curtailed. 
mith Act, passed by Congress in 
1940, had made it a criminal act to 
“teach or advocate” the overthrow of 
any government in the United States by 
force and violence. Under it, ten leader 
of the American Communist Party were 
indicted, tried and convicted. In. 1951, 
their casc—Dennis vs. United States— 
came before the Supreme Court. The 
Court, with Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son writing the majority opinion, decid- 
ed by a vore of seven to two that the 
Smith Act was constitutionally valid. 

In Dennis, Vinson admitted that no 

and present danger of overthrow of 

ted. However, in 

view, the “clear and p ger” test. 
was not a limitation upon legislative ac- 
tion, but a judicial recognition that free 
speech “is not an unlimited, unqualified 
ight,” and that "the societal value of 
speech must, on iom, be 

nated to other amd considera- 
son concluded. 
that the right of free speech must be 
balanced" against the value of self- 
preservation and that Congress could 
rightly decide that a situation was serious 
enough to warrant immediate abridg- 
ment of this right. 

This "balancing" test of First Amend- 
ment freedoms was followed by a. series 
of decisions upholding the power of the 
Government to punish and otherwise 
penalize Communists, suspected Com- 
munists, those who associated with Com- 
munists or suspected Communists, and 
even those who, though admittedly un- 
connected with communism, refused 
cooperate with state and Federal investi 
gative efforts in this area, In 1960, Wil- 
ard Uphaus, a doctor of theology and 
1 avowed pacifist, was given a one-year 
prison sentence for refusing to tell the 
State of New Hampshire the names of 
people who had attended his summer 
camp (many of them suspected Commu 
nists). His sentence was upheld. And in 
1961, the Court. upheld an Illinois deci- 
sion by which George Anastaplo was de- 
nied admission to practice law in Min 
because he refused to answer the Bar 
Committees questions concerning his be- 
5 in God and communism. 

In the same year, a majority of the 
Court upheld the Subversive Activities 
Control Aa of 1950, requiring 
Communist Party register with the Gov 
emment under an act that would have 
subjected both the Party and its mem- 
bers to severe disabilities. In Barenblat 
vs. United States, Braden vs, United 
States and Wilkinson vs. United States 
(1960 and 1961), the Court upheld con- 
victions for contempt of the House Un- 


occ subordi- 


lo 


American Activities Commitce of three 
persons who refused to answer questions 
about suspected Communist affiliations 
of themselves and others, on the ground 
that any First Amendment rights taken 
ay had to be balanced against the 


Committee's need for information ger- 
mane to its legislative function. 
Throughout the ascendancy of the 


lancing” test, the libertarian wing of 
the Court, under the leadership of Black 
nd Douglas, was in persistent and vig- 
orous dissent. In Dennis, Black said: 


Undoubtedly al pol- 
icy of unfettered communication of 
ideas does entail dangers. To the 
founders of this nation, however, 
the benefits derived from free 
expression were worth the risk. 
They embodied this philosophy in 
the First Amendments command 
that "Congress shall make no law 
bridging the freedom of speech, 


a governme: 


or of the press . . 


Black added, "Public opinion be 
what it now is, few will protest the con- 
Viction of those Communist petitioners. 
There is hope, however, that in calmer 
times, when present pressures, passions 
and fears subside, this or somc later 
Court will restore the First Amendment 
liberties to the high preferred place 
where they belong in a free society." 

In the Dennis case, only Douglas 
joined Black in this view of the F 
Amendment. Subsequently, calmer times 
rrive, but, more significant, Warren 
an were added to the C 
a more libertarian trend developed. 
The Coun, however, is still 
certain areas involving the rights of Com 
munists. In 1964. it decided that Congress 
had exceeded its power in withholding 
passports [rom all American Communists, 
because that law penalized a person 
for his asso. for 
acts. But. Justice 
id White in angry di 
torically, "Which Communist Party mem- 
ber is worthy of trust? Since the Party is 
secret, conspi anization sub- 
ject to rigid discipline by Moscow, the 
Congress merely determined that it was 
not wise to take the risk which forci 
travel by Communists ent 
most recent decision of significance in 
the subversive-speech are: 
1965. The Court ruled that the stipula 
tion in the Subversive Activ : 

Act requiring individual members of the 
with the 


Fede 
al, since a Communist who did register 
would thereby be forced to incrim 
himself in violation of his Fifth Amend- 
ment rights. 

‘The inconsistency of the Court's deci- 
so-called subyersi 


sions especch cases 
demonstrates not only that Black and 
Douglas’ literal interpretation of the 


Amendment has never achieved 


irst 
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majority support but that Holmes’ and 

“clear and present danger" 
is no longer strictly adhered 
to. It seems likely that as long as the 
test Survives, the tights of 
1 and other minorities to preach 
unpopular doctrines will continue to re- 
main in doubtful status. 

‘The Court's decisions under the First 
Amendments guarantee of a free press 
have, with certain notable exceptions, 
been more libe an. In its carly cases, 
the Court dealt principally with freedom 
from censorship or other prior restraint. 
In Near ws. Minnesota (1931), an at- 
tempt ro suppress the Saturday Press, a 
scurrilous anti-Semitic publication, as 
malicious, scandalous and defamatory,” 
was declared unconstitutional, but only 
on the ground that “previous restraint" 
had be posed. Wrote Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes: “The fact that 
the liberty of the press may be abused by 
miscent. purveyors of scandal docs not 
make any the less necessary the immu 
ty of the press from previous restrai 
dealing with official misconduct. Subse- 
quent punishment for such abuses as 
may exist is the appropriate remedy, con- 
sistent with constitutional privilege." 

Five years later, the Court broadened 
the application of the ban against pre- 
vious restraints when it struck down a 
y tax imposed by the Huey Long 
1 machine on unfriendly newspa- 

ig advertising within the state. 
Sutherland, one of the Court's 
most conservative members, wrote the 
unanimous opinion: “The tax here in- 
volved is bad not because it takes money 
from the pockets of the appellecs. . . . It 


p. it is se 
d calculated device in the 
imit the circulation of 
information to which the public is enti 
ted in virtue of the constitutional gu: 
anties, A free press stands as one of the 
great interpreters between the Govern- 
ment and the people. To allow it to be 
fettered is to fetter ourselves.” 

In 1963, the Court, in a major case, 
moved toward a much fuller enforce- 
ment of the guarantee of a free press. 
Unanimously it handed down a land- 
mark decision reversing a $500,000 judg- 
ment rendered in the Alabama courts in 
favor of the police commissioner of 
Montgomery, Alabama, against The 
New York Times and four Negro clergy- 
men. The newspaper had published a 
political advertisement. vehemently 
tici of the Montgomery police de- 
partment’s treatment of civil rights dem- 
onstrators—and not entirely accurate in 
some of its details. The police commis- 
sioner had charged the advertisement 
had defamed him personally and he was 
sustained by the Alabama courts. 

In this case, the Supreme Court ruled 
for the first time that the First Amend- 
ment, as incorporated against the states 


a deliberate a 
guise of a tax to 


by the Fourteenth Amendment (in Git- 
low vs. New York, 1925), restricted the 
right of public officials to sue for libel. 
The Constitution, said. Justice Brennan, 
requires “a profound national commit- 
ment to the principle that debate on 
public issues should be uninhibited, ro- 
bust and wide-open, and that it may well 
include vehement, caustic, and sometimes 
unpleasandy sharp attacks on Govern- 
ment and public officials.” Only if actual 
malice could be proved—proof that the 
criticism was deliberately or recklessly 
false—could damages be collected. 

Characteristically, Justices Black and 
Douglas urged the Court to go further 
and give the press an absolute privilege 
to criticize public officials, without re- 
gard to malice. Said Black: “An uncondi- 
tional right to say what one pleases 
about public affairs is what I consider to 
be the minimum guarantee of the First 
Amendment. . . . 1 regret that the Court 
has stopped short of this . . ." 

Despite Black's misgivings, the only 
significant threat in recent years to jou 
nalistic freedom has been in efforts— 
largely unsuccesful—io restrain the 
right of news media to comment on 
evems related. to a criminal cial. In an 
carly case, Bridges vs. Galifornia (1941), 
the Court held that only if a “dear and 
present danger” to the administration of 
justice were shown, could news about 
court proceedings be suppressed. More 
atly, however, in the Sheppard case 
the Court went even further, 

that the responsibility for 
ensuring a fair trial rests with law- 
enforcement officials and with attorneys 
for both sides. Under this decision, the 
press remains free to print what it cin 
find out, but the police, prosecution and 
other officials are mandated—by threat 
of punishment—nor to use the press to 
create a climate of opinion adverse to 
the defendant. 

While these cases indicate th the 
Cour in recent years has been pro- 
gressing toward full enforcement of the 
freedom-of-expression provisions of the 
First Amendment in many arcas, it has 
scemed to retrogress in the arca of “ob- 
“indecent” expression. The 
Court's concern with Governmental cen- 
sorhip of material dealing with sex 
commenced less than 20 years ago. Previ- 
ously, the censors generally had their way 
in determining what could or could not 
be read, with only occasional, and large- 
ly ineffective, interference from state 
and lower Federal courts. Accordingly, 
some of the world’s greatest literature 
was banned as obscene for considerable 
periods of time in this country. 

The first case to come before the Su- 
preme Court, however, involved. not a 
work of great literary value but a “true 
crime” magazine that allegedly violated 
a New York outlawing "any 
book, pamphlet, magazine, newspaper or 
other printed paper devoted to the 


scene" or 


statute 


publication, and principally made up of 
criminal news, police reports or accounts 
of criminal deeds, or pictures or stories of 
deeds of bloodshed, lust or crime." 

The Court held, in Winters vs. N 
York (1948), that the stature was uncon 
stitutionally vague and therefore in vio- 
lation of the Fist and Fourteenth 
Amendments in that it abridged the 
freedom of the press beyond even “the 
decent and obscene, as formerly un- 
derstood.” The Court, however, express- 
ly left open the question of whether 
clearly defined “indecency” or “obsceni- 
ty" could be punished. 

In 1952, the Gourt again cited vague- 
ness in striking down a ban against Ro- 
berto Rossellini's film The Miracle, which 
the New York Board of Regents had 
declared “sacrilegious” And five years lat- 
er, the Court. unanimously held uncon 
stitutional a Michigan law that made it 
a crime t0 "publish materials tending to 
incite minors to violent, or depraved, or 
acts, manifestly tending to the 
ls of youth." The 
general reading public cannot be quar- 
antined, said Justice Frankfurter for the 


Court, at books not too rugged for 
grown men and women in order to 
shield juvenile innocence. . . . Surely, 


this is to burn the house to roast the 
pig.” 

The same year, however, the Court 
greatly complicated the obscenity prob- 
lem by dedaring, in Roth vs. United 
States (1957), that obscenity is not “uc 
teranee within the arca of protected 
speech and press." The criteria for deter 


mining obscenity, said Justice Brennan, 
were whether the expression at issue 
treated sex i ppealing to 
“prurient i whether it exceeded 
comtemporary ity standards of 
candor and whether it posesed no “re 
deeming social value 
1t soon became apparent, however, that 
if the freedom of expresion. gu 
by the First Amendment was to rece 
any elleaive protection at all under the 
Roth test, the Court would have to pass 
upon charges of obscenity on a case-by- 
is. Until 1966, the Courts case- 
bycase approach was fairly liberal. It 
had reversed, for example, à New York 
e ban on a film version of Lady 
hatterley’s Lover, and had 
turned a unanimous decision by the three 
judges of the Diwia Court. of Appeal 
of Florida that Henry Miller's Tropic of 
Cancer was obscene. Indeed, as recently as 
September 1961, the Court was regi reed. 
‘on questions of obsce 
that nine leading New York clergymen— 
Jews, Protestants and Roman Catholics— 
auacked it for “finding that the Consti- 
tution was intended as a guarantee for 
the dissemination of filth, and a device 
to deprive the public of the right to pro- 
tect itsell against vile and corrupt publ 
us 
As of 


case ba 


also over- 


March 1966, however, those 


clergymen were resting somewhat easier. 
In that month the Court, in a five-to 
four decision, unpredictably affirmed the 
conviction of Ralph Ginzburg for 
ing mailed three allegedly obscene 
publications, Eros, The Housewife's 
Handbook on Selective Promiscuity and 
the newslewer Liaison. 

The startling element in the majority 
decision in Ginzburg was that the Court 
did not say that the publications in- 
volved were themselves obscene. Rather, 
the Court adopted a theory of Chief Jus 
tice Warre ed as a minority view 
in the Roth case, that the critical factor 
n obscenity decision is not the ma- 
terial published, but the conduct of its 
publisher: 


It is not the book that is on trial; 
it is a person. The conduct of the 
defendant is the central issue, not 
the obscenity of a book or picture. 
The nature of the materials is, of 
course, relevant as an attribute. of 
the defendants conduc. but the 
materials are thus placed in context 
from which they draw color and 
character. A wholly different result 
might be reached in a different 
setting... 

The defendants were engaged in 
the business of purveying textual or 
graphic matter openly advertised to 
appeal to the erotic interest of th 
customers. They were plainly er 
gaged im the commercial exploita- 
tion of the morbid and shameful 
craving for materials with prurient 
effect. I believe that the state and 


“Tt wants a window office .. . 


Federal Governments can constitu- 
tionally punish such conduct. That 
is all that these cases present to u: 
and that is all we need to decide. 


In Ginzburg, the majority picked this 
theory up, and thus created a new and 
additional criterion for holding expres- 
sion to be outside the protecion of the 
First Amendment: Now the courts have 
abo ( consider the manner in which a 
publication is advertised and promoted 
Justice Brennan, speaking for Warren, 
Fortas, White and Clark, said: “Where 
the purveyor's sole emphasis is on the 


sexually provocative aspects of his publ 


cations, that fact m the 
determination of obsce 
The dissents sharply criticized this 
holding as novel, inconsistent. with. the 
Constitution and naive. Justice Black. 
dissenting along with Douglas, Harlan 
nd Stewart. pointed. out that the deci- 
n not only violates the plain com- 
mand of the First Amendment, but also 
mikes it "exceedingly dangerous for 
people to discuss either orally or in writ 
ing anything about sex." Douglas alo 
chastised the majority for ignoring the 
Constitution and added that they appar- 
ently did not know what was going on 
in the world around them: “The use of 
sex symbols to sell literature, today con. 
demned by the Court, engrafts anothe 
exception on First Amendment. rights 
that is as unwarranted as the judge-made 


ay be deci 


exception. concerning obscenity. This 
new exception condemns an advertising 
technique as old as history. The adver- 
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chock-full of thighs, ankles, calves, bos- 
oms, eyes and hair, to draw the potential 
buyers’ attention to lotions, tires, food, 
liquor, clothing, autos and even insur- 
ance policies. 

The split in the Court on the Ginz 
burg case—and the Fanny Hill and 
Mishkin cases that were decided with 
acutely illustrates the differing legal phi- 
losophies among the members of the Su- 
preme Court. To Black and Douglas, an 

se presents a purely legal 
question: Can Congress or the states 
abridge the freedom of speech or of the 
press? Both Justices literally interpret 
the First Amendment and categorically 
nswer no. Black feels so strongly about 
his position that he will not even read 
material alleged to be obscene before 
casting his vote against its censorship. 
Harlan, one of the most consistendy 
conservative of the Court’s nine Justices, 
nonetheless agrees with Black and Doug- 
las that the First Amendment prohibits 
Federal censorship (as in Ginzburg), but 
disagrees that its provisions are equally 
binding on the states (which explains 
why he voted to allow censorship in the 
Fanny Hill and Mishkin cases, both of 
which involved the . Stewart does 
not read the First Amendment literally, 
but would limit its exceptions in the 
obscenity area to those that go beyond 
the pale of ordinary communication—i.e., 
hard-core pornography, such as stag films 
id similar underground croti 
The majority of the Court— Warren, 
Brennan, White, Clark and Fortas—con- 
tend, in effect, that the First Amendment 
is conditional, that certain utterances are 
beyond its protection. Thus, in attempt 
ng to deal with obscenity as a matter 
capable of objective measurement, despite 
the fact that the determination of “pruri- 
ence," “redeeming social value,” "patent 
offensiveness" "community standards" 
and g” must of necessity be 
subjective, the Justices force themselves 
to study cach allegation of obscenity in 
order to test their personal reactions to 
it. This is perhaps why the Court is «o 
obviously uncomfortable in deciding ob- 
scenity cases, As Thurman Arnold pointed. 
out in a brief to the Supreme Court of 
Vermont: 


The spectacle of a judge poring 


over the picture of some nude, 
ying to ascertain the extent to 
which she arouses prurient interests, 


nd then attempting to write an 
opinion which explains the diffcr- 
ence between that nude and some 
other nude, has elements of low 
comedy. Justice is supposed 10 be 
a blind Goddes, The task of ex- 
planing why the words “sexual re- 
lations” are decent and some other 
word with the same m 
decent is not one for which jud 
techniques are adapted. 


If the Warren Court is uneasy with 


questions of obscenity, it has been con- 
siderably more decisive and precise 
dealing with the constitutional rights of 
persons accused of crime. The Court has, 
with remarkable consistency, enforced 
the Bill of Rights in criminal cases de- 
spite an alarmed obbligato of criticism 
from prosecutors and police officials. 

In early decisions, the Court's steps in 
this area were modest. In the Scotisboro 
case (1932), it was ruled u must 
provide counsel when the death penalty 
might be involved, but the Court avoid- 
ed a literal enforcement of the Sixth 
mendment (“In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense"). Indeed, the Court did not 
cven mention it. In the years following 
the Scoltsboro case, the Court also began 
to deal with the problems of coerced 
confessions related to the Fifth Amend- 
ment (“No person . . . shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself”), but ruled against only 
the most blatanily coerced confessi 
and again failed to mention the specific 
constitutional. prohibition. 

The modern concept of constitutional 
hts concerning criminal suspects be- 
n 1938 (Johnson vs. Zerbst), when 
the Court held that the Sixth Amend- 
ments guarantee of counsel must be 
applied to all Federal cases involving a 
serious crime. Justice Black wrote the 
majority opinion: 


The Si 


th Amendment stands as 
nt admonition that if the 
itutional safeguards it provides 
be lost, justice will not “still be 
done.” It embodies a realistic recog- 
nition of the obvious truth that che 
verage defendant does not have the 
professional legal skill to protect 
himself when brought before a tri- 
bunal with power to take his life 
or liberty, wherein the prosecution 

presented by experienced and 
learned. counsel. 


Progress toward a literal enforcement 
of the amendments dealing with crimi. 
nal procedure made little headway in the 
Forties, however. In Betts vs. Brady 
(1942), the Court ruled that the Sixth 
Amendment did not apply to the states, 
and in 1947 and 1949 it ruled that the 
same was true for the h Amendment 
and Fourth Amendment (‘The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unrca 
sonable searches and scizures, shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized”). 

In the last decade, however, each of 
these cuses has been overruled. "When 
Betts vs. Brady was decided," Black has 
said, “I never thought I'd live to see it 
overruled.” Not only did he live to sce 


that day, but he wrote the opinion over- 
ruling it. In the Gideon case of 1963, the 
Court declared that state courts, like 
Federal courts, must appoint a lawyer 
whenever an indigent defendant in a se- 
rious criminal case asks for onc. 

Clarence Gideon had been convicted. 
in Florida of breaking into a poolroom 
and received a five-year jail sentence. At 
his trial, he had tried to serve as his own 
lawyer, the court having declined to fur 
nish him counsel. From his jail coll, 
ideon sent a. petition, written by hand, 
in pencil, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That uibunal consented 
to hear his appeal and appointed Abe 
Fortas, now a member of the Court, to 
represent Gideon. 

Unanimously, in a decision writen 
and read with obvious satisfaction by 
Justice Black, the Court reversed Gide- 
on's conviction, concluding that “in our 
adversary system of criminal justice, any 
person hailed into court, who is too poor 
to hire a lawye not be assured a fai, 
trial unless counsel is provided for him 

The Court has also dealt extensively 
with what lawyers call "outof-court* 
procedures—police methods of gathering 
Gvidence, arresting suspects and question- 
ing them prior to trial. In Mallory vs. 
United. States (1957), a young married 
woman had been raped by a masked 
man the basement of an apartment 
building. The victim, as in many c; 
this kind, could give very litle descrip- 
tion of her a nt, except that he was 
a Negro. The police quickly arrested 
three young Negroes who lived in a 
basement aparunent where the rape oc 
curred, took them to police headquarters 
and interrogated them intensively [or 
hours, notwithstanding an explicit D 
trict of Columbia procedural requir 
ment that an arrested person be taken 
before a judicial officer “without unnec- 
essary delay.” Finally, one of the sus- 
broke down 


pects, Andrew Mallory 
under a lie detector test and confessed he 
had committed the crime. Later that 


night he dictated a detailed confession 
and signed it. On the basis of the confes- 
sion, he was subsequently convicted of 
rape and sentenced to death. 

"phe Supreme Court unanimously re- 
versed the conviction. “The police,” wrote 
Justice Frankfurter, “may not arrest upon 
mere suspicion but only on ‘probable 
se.’ The aresed person may, of 
course, be ‘booked’ by the police. But he 
is not to be taken to police headquarters 
in order to carry out a process of inquiry 
that lends itself, even if not so designed, 
to eliciting damaging statements to sup- 
port the arrest and ultimately his guilt. 
1t is not the function of the police to 
arrest, as it were, at large and to use a 
interrogating process at police head- 
quarters in order to determine whom 
they should charge before a committing 
magistrate on "probable cause.’” 

An even more significant case 


was 


“Hell—this looks like a radical little community!” 
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Mapp ws Ohio (1 
Cour overturned its previous ruling 
that the Fourth Amendment did not ap- 
ply to the states, Cleveland police had 
broken into the home of a woman 
named Dollree Mapp on the basis of 
tip that her re 


1), in which the 


dence contained “policy 
paraphern id a bombing suspect 
Finding neither, the police handcuffed 
her and searched the house until they 
discovered. erotic pictures and pam- 
phlei. Even though the police had nei- 
ther a warrant nor probable cause to 
conduct such a search, Dollree Mapp 
was convicted of possessing obscene liter- 


ature and sentenced to one to seven 
years in prison 
In reversing her conviction and hold- 


ing that the states, as well as the Federal 
Government, are bound by the Fourth 
Amendment, the Court rendered “all ev- 
idence obtained by searches and seizu 
in violation of the Constitution . . . inad- 
missible in a state court.” This holding 
removed one of the principal incentives 
for police to violate searchand-seizure 
his; since illegally obtained evidence 
could no longer be admitted in court, 
law-enforcement procedures throughout 
the nation were revolutionized. 

The Court was widely criticized for its 
decisions in Mallory and Mapp. Accord- 
1g to Mi J. Murphy, former po- 
lice commissioner of New York City, 
such decisions meant that “we are forced. 
to fight by Marquis of Queensberry rules 
while the criminals are permitted. to 
gouge and bite." However, Justice Rren- 
nan offered a quite different explanation 
of the meaning of such decisions: 
real test of how civilized a society has be- 
come is how it enforces its criminal law. 
No nation possesses a code better de- 
ned than ours to assure the civilized 
and decent administration of justice 
which is a free societys hallmark. But 
that code will provide only paper protec- 
n if our people concerned 
with prosecutions t turned 
than with funds 
are upheld." And Chief Justice W: 
has added: “The police must obey the 
law while enforcing the law. . . . In the 
end life and liberty can be as much en- 

m illégal methods used 

those thought to be criminals a 
the actual criminals themselves 

Despite the criticisms directed. at 
the Court has continued to deal with po- 
c invasions of constitutional rights. In 
Escobedo vs. Illinois. (1964), the Court. 
reversed a conviction because a suspect 
being interrogated in a police station 
had not been allowed to consult a law 
yer who had come to the station house 
to see him, In such a situation, 
jority ruled, a defendant is entitled to 
consult with counsel as soon as an inv 
tigation makes him a. prime suspect. Po- 
lice have long pointed out that they 
obtain many confessions between arrest 


ren 


the ma- 


250 and formal arraignment—without a law- 


yer present. Justice Arthur Goldberg, 
who wrote the majority decision, di 
sected this traditional police procedure. 
"The fact, id. “that many 
confessions ned during this p 


"tage when leg 
surely needed. 


Law enforcement. which 
comes to depend on ‘the confession’ will, 
in the long run, be less reliable and. 
more subject to abuses than a system. 
which depends on extrinsic evidence in 
dependently secured through skillful 
investigation. . . . If the exercise of con 
stitutional rights will thwart the effe 
tiveness of a system of law enforcement, 
then there is something very wrong with 
that system.” 

Dissenting, Justice Harlan called 
new rule “most ill-conceived” in that 
seriously and unjustifiably fetters pe 
fectly legitim 
enforcement.” Justice White a; 
ing sarcastically that the rul 
be unworkable “unless police cars 
equipped with public defenders.” 
Justice White has continued 
press his displeasure at the Escobedo rul- 
ing. In recent arguments before the 
Court, the Government has maintained 
that a suspect's rights are not necessarily 
violated if police arc permitted. to talk 
with him before he sees a lawyer. “After 
all," the Solicitor General said. “the law- 
yer can't prevent him from being finger- 
printed. He cant prevent him from 
being mugged, or pur in a line-up." 

White leaned forward and said grimly, 
“Not yet.” 

In Miranda vs. Arizona (1966), the 
Court aced the question of 
Fifth and Sixth Amendment rights and 
led that, as soon as anyone is "subject- 
ed to police interrogation while in custo- 
dy at the station or otherwise deprived 
of his freedom of action in any way,” the 
police must follow these procedural sale- 
guards: The suspect must be warned 
that he has phe right to remain silent. 
He must be told he has the right to have 
a lawyer present. Furthermore, if the 
suspect starts talking and then indicates 
"in any manner" that he wants to re- 
main silent, the police must stop ques- 
tioning him. If these procedures are not 
followed, evidence obtained — dur 
questioning will not be admissible in 
any felony or misdemeanor trial, in any 
state or Federal court. 

Once again, police procedures through- 
out the countr subjected to 
far-reaching changes. In a recent mul- 
tiplemurder case in Chicago. for exam- 
ple, Richard Speck, the prime suspect, 
was unconscious when arrested, but 
gements were made to have a court- 


the 
it 


te methods of criminal law 
reed, add- 
g would 

re 


to 


e 


were 


arra 
appointed lawyer stand by at the hospi- 
tal. These decisions have abo elicited a 
chorus of criticism, most of it based on 
the notion that cri be 
convicted unless they are encouraged to 
testify against themselves, and that if sus- 


pects are provided with immediate coun 
sel, they will be warned not to confess: 
Defenders of the Cours decisi 
point out that, whatever merit the cri 
cism may haye, it appears to ignore the 
xplicit commands of the Bill of Rights 
condemning compulsory selfincrimi 
tion and assuring the assist 
scl. Percy Foreman, the formi 
iral lawyer, stated, 


ce of coun- 
ble Texas 
"Ihe police are 


having to think and work now—using 
something besides their boots and bil 


Ties.” A less colorful solution 10 the law- 
enforcement quandary was suggested by 
prosecutor Melvin G. Rueger, 
who told local police to “do a more 
effective job before you start talking to a 
defendant. 
In the Mapp, Gideon and Escobedo 
cases, among others, the Court has been 
applying more and more sections of the 
Bill of Rights to the states, When it was 
originally adopted, the Bill of Rights 
was interpreted as limiting only the 
powers of the Federal Government. Jus- 
tice Black has steadfastly contended that 
one of the chief purposes of the 
teenth Amendment—when it be 
t of the Constitution alter the Ci 
ar—was to make all the specific provi- 
sions of the fist ten amendments 
applicable to the states. In Black's view, 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ("No state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the priv 
leges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state 
prive any person of life, liberty, 
erty, without due process of l 
deny to any person withi 


de- 
or prop- 

nor 
s jurisdic- 


tion the egual protection of the laws”) 
the states! 


of 


th 
the 


reconciled w 
violation of 


nnor be 
conünuing 


Bill 


li die Gourt has on tiree sq 
ions come within one vote of 
view, he has not yet 
But the 
certainly moving in that direc- 
fter deciding in 1961 that all evi- 
dence obtained i of the 
Fourth. Amendm ssible in 
ate courts, the Supreme Court ruled 
the next year that the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s ban on cruel and unusual punish- 
ments also applies to the states. Then in 
1963 came the Gideon case, requiring the 
states to adhere to the Sixth Amend- 
ments provision of counsel in criminal 
cs. In 1961, by a fiveto- four vote, the 
Court extended the Fifth Amendment's 
against sell- 
witnesses and defendants, whateve 
status, in all state courts. And in 1965, 
the Court, six to two. forbade state prose 
anors from calling de- 
fendant’s refusal to testify under hi: 
Fifth. Amendment rights. 

Black has been successful, meanwi 
in achieving majority support for a lit 
al application of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ments Equal Protection Clause. In a 


attention to a 


le, 
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series of cases decided in the Forties, the 
Court had ruled that the principles of 
the Due Process and Equal Protection 
Clauses did not apply to questions in- 
volving legislative apportionment, since 
these are political questions. Accordin| 
ly, the Court refused even to consider 
whether a malapportioned legislature 
might deprive poorly represented vote 
of equality of ueaument. Black dissented 
these c nd finally, in 1962 (Baker 
vs. Carr), his view prevailed. This case 
involved a suit brought by a group of 
urban citizens in Tennesse who co 
tended that rural conuol of that state's 
legislature deprived city voters of equal 
rights under the law. The Supreme 
Court agreed that it had power to decide 
the case, citing the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s Equal Protection Clause. In sub- 
sequent decisions, the Court ruled tha 
both houses of any state legislature had 
to be apportioned on the basis of popu- 
lation alone. One man, one vote. 

Another issue on which the Court 
lly enforced the Equal Protection 
Clause concerns the rights of Negroes to 
equality under Iaw. In Brown vs. Board 
of Education (1954), the Court. dramati- 
cally confronted the issue. That deci- 
sion, unanimously declaring compulsory 
radal segregation in the public schools 
to be unconstitutional, reversed more 
than a half century of complacent adher- 
ence to the unsupportable doctrine that 
constitutional equality could be achieved 
ig wh) I Negroes sepa 
ties that were more or less eq 
in quality. 

In 1896, in Plessy us. Ferguson, the 
Court had considered the consi 
ty of a Louisiana Jaw providing that "all 
railway companies carrying passengers in 
their coaches in this state, shall provide 
equal, but separate, accommodations for 
the white and colored races.” In an of 
ion written by Justice Brown, the Court 
declared that the mere separation of the 
ces could not be considered, of itself, 
ity or discrimin: 

In what may be the apex of judicial 
sophistry in American constitutional hi 
tory, Justice Brown wrote: “We coi 
the underlying fallacy of the pi 
tiff's argument to consist in the assump- 
tion that the enforced separation of the 
two races stamps the colored race with a 
badge of inferiority. If this be so, it is 
not by reason of anything found in the 
act, but solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction upon it.” 

In a lone but searching and prophetic 
disent, the elder Justice Harlan pro- 

"Our Constitution is color- 


br 


^ 


mong citizens. .. . The thin dis- 
guise of ‘equal’ accommodations . . . will 
not mislead anyone, nor atone for the 
wrong this day done. 

In the 1954 school segres 


ation deci- 


252 sion, the Court finally vindicated Justice 


H 
Justice Warren: “Separate educational 
acilities are inherently unequal. There- 
fore, we hold that the plaintifis and 
others similarly situated for whom the ac- 
tions have been brought are, by reason 
of the segregation complained of, de- 
prived of the equal protection of the 
aws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
In subsequent decisions, the Court 
stuck down Jim Crow in parks and 
playgrounds, swimming pools and beach- 
es, and in all recreational accommoda- 
tions operared under municipal, county 
or state auspices. With the meaning of 
equality under the Jaw thus firmly estab- 
ished, Congress finally passed a succes- 
sion of civil rights laws, outlawing racial 
discrimination in all kinds of private e 
terprises affecting the stream of inter- 
state commerce, and also providing 
means by which Negroes’ right to vote 
also expressly guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, could actually be protected. 
The segregation cases, better than any 
others ever decided by the Court, illus- 
trate the necessity for a Constitution and 
a Supreme Court to protect the rights 
minority from the often callous will 
i The Negro was system 
atically denied his full rights of citizen- 
ship in many areas of this country for 
the last century, and, in spite of minor 
improvements in his Jot, there seemed 
little prospect of major concessions from 
the white majority via the political 
processes. Fortunately, the authors of the 
Fourteenth Amendment foresaw this in- 
justice and provided the Supreme Court 
with the power to enforce equal protec- 
tion under the law for That the 
Court evaded its duty in 1896—in Plessy 
s. Ferguson—is tragic, but it is to the 
credit of the Warren Court that, in the 
e of bitter hostility, it saw its obliga- 
tion and performed it, "The Supreme 
Court . . . does not deserve all credit 
for uh new march toward the 
colorblind society,” Judge Loren Miller 
has pointed out in his book The Pe- 
titioners: The Story of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the 
Negro. “But .. . certainly it broke the 
log jam of law and precedent. . . . It 
would ta blindness of another sort 
and of great dimensions to conceal the 
fact that much remains to be done. But 
there is hope now where th. 
despair: there is faith now where there 
was once doubt and cynicism. 
Apart from its concern with tradition- 
al civil rights and liberties, the Court is 
actively evolving and interpreting indi- 
vidual rights that, though not explicitly 
spelled out, are implicit in the Constitu- 
tion. As Justice Douglas has said, “The 
Bill of Rights have penumbras, formed 
by emanations from those guarantees 
that help give them life and substanc 
Accordingly, the Court in recent years 
has been actively pursuing the admo: 


n in an opinion written by Chief 


was once 


tion of a 19th Century Justice (Joseph 
Bradley) that “Constitutional provisions 
for the security of person and prope 
should be liberally construed. . . . It is 
the duty of the Courts to be watchful for 
the constitutional rights of the citizen 
ast any stealthy encroachment 


In Robinson vs. California (1962), the 
Court ruled that the conviction and 
punishment of a narcotics addict under 
a statute that made it a criminal offense 
to "be addicted to the use of narcotic 
violated the prohibition of the Eighth 
Amendment against “auel and unusual 
punishments.” California had construed 
its narcotics statute as applying to the 
of beir 


"status" or "chronic condition 
addicted, but the Court held, 


n by Justice Stewart, that the impri 
onment of a person for what he i 
opposed to what he does, is cruel and 
unusual, regardless of the length of im 
prisonment imposed. 
s opinion—that status cannot be 

a criminal conviction —may 
project the Court into entirely new judi- 
cial areas. For example, it raises the 
question of whether criminal proceed- 
ings based upon charges such as habitual 
drunkenness, where no charge of specific 
illegal conduct is made, are constitutior 
al. And in view of the Court's wi 
ness to look behind statutes that purport 
to be regulatory but are actually puni. 
tive, this aspect of the Robinson holding 
could be extended 10 protect individuals 
who are barred from employment and 
other Government benefits on the basis 
of their status (for example, homosexuals). 
Another recent decision that has creat- 
ed new constitutional docuine is Gris 
old vs. Connecticut (1965), involving 
the penumbras of the First, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. In Gris- 
wold, the Court, speaking through Jus- 
tice Douglas, held unconstitutional a 
Connecticut law that prohibited the use 
of contraceptives, because the stature in 
vaded "the zone of privacy created by 
several fundamental constitutional gua 


antes.” According to Doug! 
Such a Jaw cannot stand in light 
of the familiar principle, so often 


applied by this Court, that a “Goy- 
crmmental purpose to control or 
prevent activities constitutionally 
subject to state regulation may not 
chieved by means which sweep 
unnecessarily broadly and thereby 
»vade the area of protected free 
doms.” Would we allow the police 
to search the sacred precincts of 
marital bedrooms for telltale signs 
of the use of contraceptives? The 
very idea is repulsive to the notions 
of privacy surrounding the marriage 
relationship. 


Like Robinson, the Griswold case re. 
quires the Court for the first time to 
consider the constitutionality of laws not 


only from the standpoint of the abstract 
power of Government to enact such Laws 
but also from the standpoint of how, as 
a practical maner. the laws are to be 
enforced. Where enforcement would in- 
volve the Government in unconstitu- 
tional procedures, such a law, though 
valid on its face, is, under Griswold, un 
al Indeed, the doctrine 
ken far enough to invalidate 
statutes punishing consensual sexual 
conduct among adults, since the enforce 
ment of these laws usually involves en 
trapment or i ined evidence. 

The Court's recent concern with the 
right of privacy, a right long taken for 
granted but of especial importance amid 
the stresses of modern socicty, indicates, 
as Justice Douglas has said. thar “All 
constitutional questions are always 
open.” Accordingly, the Court in the 
years ahead is certain to continue to 
function in “the quict of a storm 
cemer.” The Court, for instance, has al- 
ready been asked to extend the applic 
tion of the separation of church and 
state by ending state and local tax ex- 
emptions for houses and buildings used 
for public worship. Also due before 
the Court are state laws against interra- 
cial marriages—an area of equal protec 
tion of the law on which the Court has 
not yet directly ruled. And the defini- 
n of an individual's right 10 pri. 
vacy is bound to involve the Court. in 
rulings on the increasingly sophisticated 
methods of ob g information with- 
out the individual's being aware that he 
is under scrutiny- 

Many open questions still exist, more- 
over, concerning the scope of the Fifth 
Amendment. In a case on which the 
Court has agreed to rule during its next 
term, 20 Connecticut gamblers were con- 
vicied under a Federal law requiring 
them to file information that could have 
led to the state's bringing them up o 
charges under state. gambling laws. By 
refusing to file the information, are the 


constituti 
might be 


is 


gamblers within the Fifth Amendment's 
protection against self-incrimination? 
Nor has the Courts ruling in the 


Ginzburg case by any means ended its 
deliberations on the constitutionality of 
limiting [ree speech and free press on 
the grounds of alleged obscenity. The 
Court has recently agreed to decide the 
constitutionality of an anti-obscenity law 
in Arkansas that permits judges to ban 
"obscene" magazines, have them de 
stroyed and prohibit the sale of any 
future issucs of the magazines. And cer- 
tainly, in cases to come, the Court will 
again be forced to rethink its opaque 
1957 ruling in the Roth case that "ob- 
scenity” is nonspcech and therefore not 
protected by the Fist Amendment. 
Incvitably, some of the Court's future 
decisions will ignite more outraged crit 
cism of it. But, as the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson said, “Public opinion . . . al- 
ways seems to sustain the power of the 


Court. . . . The people have seemed to 
fecl that the Supreme Court, whatever 
its defects, is still the most detached, dis- 
pasionate and trustworthy custodian 
that our system affords for the transl 
tion of abstract into concrete cons 
tional commands.” Moreover, the gen 
of the United States Constitution 
which, though not offering a panacea for 
all social ills, does guarantee an atmos 
phere of freedom, fairness and justice in 
which to solve them—is becoming 
creasingly appreciated and understood by 
the American public. 

Justice Douglas has written, “We need 
a renaissance of liberty at home. .. . 
The more tolerant of the unorthodox 
we are, the more respectful of minorities 
we become, the greater the chance of 
realizing the rich dividends of a Free So- 
ciety. The greater our insistence on fair 
procedures by Government, the greater 
the confidence in Government. The 
more we encourage pluralistic tenden- 
cies at home, the greater our ability to 
manage the critical affairs of the world. 


Wis 
= 


-.. The advantage of encouraging non- 
conformity is that new and fresh ap- 
preaches to troublesome problems are 
encouraged. Once speech, belief and 
conscience are placed beyond the reach 
of Government, a nation acquires a 
spiritual suengih that will make it a 
shining light to all who have nev 
known the blessings of liberty. even 
to those behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains." 

The Supreme Court, as che ultimate 
guardian of our constitutional rights 
and liberties, stands at the forefront of a 
continuing struggle to turn into reality 
the ideals upon which this country was 
founded. Here we have the opportuni 
to show that individual freedom 
equal justice under Taw are worth the 
achievement. As 
Justice Black has suggested. this Govern- 
ment, with its Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, may indeed be "the last best 


hope of carth. 


effort and sacrifice of 


“Oops—sorry about that!” 
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